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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T BEGAN this Diſſertation before I V ſaw Dr. 


We eſt's ſecond edition of his Firſt Part publiſhed with his 


Second Part: But on. hearing, that he was about 


to publiſh his ſentiments on Liberty and Neceſſity more 


largely, I ſuſpended the proſecution of my deſign, that I 
might ſee what he ſhould further publiſh. Since the pub- 


lication of the ſecond part, I have been neceſſarily though 


reluctantly kept back till this time, from finiſhung what 
I had begun. At length I ſend it forth, requeſting the 


© "candour of all who ſhall read it. If ever candour to @ 


writer be reaſonably requeſied, it is fo, on the deep and 
difficult ſubjects brought under conſideration in this Diſ- 
fſertation. _ 

The quotations from the Doctor's firſt part, are made 


| according to the pages of the firſt edition, with which T 


began. Yet wherever any variation in words, between 
the firſt and ſecond editions, has been noticed ; the ſec- 


ond edition has been followed in that reſpect. When I 
quote the firſt part the page or pages only are referred 
to. When I quote the ſecond 28 1 ſpecify the part as 
oY well as the pages. 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 


c HAPTER L 
Of Natural and Moral Neceſſity and Inabilily. 


RESIDENT Edwards, in his book 
on the Freedom of Will, diſtinguiſhes 
between natural and moral neceſſity 
: * and inability, By moral neceſſity he 
UG 5 A tells us, he means, © That neceſlity * 
TL? — 1 © & of connection and conſequence, 
© Fs N& © which ariſes from ſuch moral cauſ- 
« es, as the Weng of inclination or motives, and the 
« connection which there is in many caſes between 
& theſe and certain volitions and actions.“ P. 21. By 
natural neceſſity he explains himſelf to mean, “ Such 
ce neceflity as men are under, through the force of 
* natural cauſes, as diſtinguiſhed from what are call- 
« ed moral cauſes; ſuch as habits and diſpoſitions of 
« heart, and moral motives and inducements.” Ibid. 
He farther holds, that “ the difference between theſe 
„two kinds of neceſſity, does not lie ſo much in the 
% nature of the connection, as in the two terms con- 
nected; that in moral neceſſity, © the cauſe is 
% of a moral nature, either ſome previous habitual dif- 
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„ ing: And the effect is alſo 
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66 poſition, or ſome motive exhibited to the underſtand- 
of a moral nature 
ſome inclination. or volition of the ſoul or vol- 


66 


e untary action. P. 22. Alſo he held, that natural 


neceſſity always © has reference to ſome ſuppoſable 
voluntary oppoſition or endeavour, which is inſuffi- 
&« cient. But no ſuch oppoſition or contrary will and 


t endeavour is ſuppoſable in the caſe of moral neceſli- 
cc ty, which is a certainty of the inclination and will it. 
« elf, which does not admit of the ſuppoſition of a 
& will zo oppoſe and refiſt it. For it is abſurd to ſup- 


e poſe the ſame individual will to oppoſe itſelf in its 
& preſent act.“ P. 23, 24. And p. 16. © Philoſophical 


& neceſſily is really nothing elſe than the full and fixed 
cc conneCttion between the things ſignified by the ſub- 


jet and predicate of a propoſition. When there is 


« ſuch a connettion, then the thing affirmed in the 


—In this ſenſe. I uſe 


ce propoſition is neceſſary- 
« the word necęſſiiy ——— 


« certainty that is in things themſelves, which is the 
&« foundation of the eee of the knowledge of 


& them.” 


This is the account given by Preſident Edwards, 
of the diſtinction, which he made between natural 
and moral neceſſity. Moral neceſſity is the certain or 


neceſſary connection between moral cauſes and moral 


effects; natural neceſſity is the connection between 
cauſes and effects, which are not of a moral nature. 


The difference between theſe two kinds of neceſſity 
lies chiefly in the nature of the two terms connected 
by it. Natural neceſſity admits of voluntary, but in- 
eflectual oppoſition from him who is ſubje& to the ne- 
ceſſity; the immediate effect, produced by that ne- 
ceſſity, may be oppoſed by the will of the ſubjett. : 


But with reſpe& to moral neceſſity, which is a pre- 
vious certainty of the exiſtence of a volitjon or volun- 


ay een it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that in that act the 


will 


Muhen I endeayor to prove, 
fog that neceſſity is not inconſiſtent with liberty.” Ibid. 
Philoſophical neceſſity is nothing different from the 


8 


+. 
wall ſhould either oppole itſelf, or the neceſſity from 
which the act ariſes. The diſtinction between natu- 


ral and moral inability is analogous to this. InaVuuy: 


is the reverſe of neceſſity. 

Now Dr. Weſt tells us, that FE « is a diſtinction 
« without a difference,” p. 8. But if the terms con- 
nected in theſe caſes be different, as Preſident Ed- 


wards ſuppoſes ; if in one caſe . the cauſe, with which 


ce the effect is connected, be ſome previous habitual diſ- 


_ & poſition, or ſome motive exhibited to the under- 
„ ſtanding ; ; and the effect be a volition or voluntary 


ce action; in the other, the cauſe be neither an habit- 
ual diſpoſition nor a motive exhibited to the under- 
ſanding, and the effect be neither a volition nor a 
voluntary action; it is manifeſt, that there is that ve- 
ry difference in the two caſes, which Preſident Ed- 


wards's diſtinction ſuppoſes. To ſay, that this is a diſ- 


tinction without a difference, is to ſay, that an habitu- 
al diſpoſition“ or a motive, is the ſame with ſomethings 
which is not an habitual diſpoſition or motive ; and 
that a volition or voluntary action, is the ſame with 
what is not a volition or voluntary action. 

But Dr. Weſt endeavours to ſupport his charge of a 
diſtindion without a difference. Let us attend to what 


be offers with this view: It is this, That,” according 


to Preſident Edwards, “ the principal, if not the only 
« difference between natural and moral neceſſity 


and inability, is, that in the former caſe, the oppoſi- 
& tion and endeavour againſt what does take place, is 

« overcome and borne down by a ſuperiour force; but 
ce in the latter kind of neceſſity and inability there is no 


« oppoſition. and endeavour, that is overcome by any 


ee ſuperiour force. But that Mr. Edwards's moral ne- 


« ceſſity and inability are attended with as much inſuf- 
« ficient oppolition and endeavour, as his natural neceſ- 
i LW 1 A & 7; | 1 lity 

Gentlemen may differ in cheir explanations of that habitual Sali or 

bias, which is the cauſe or antecedeat of volition or voluntary action; ſome ſup- 
Poſing it to be a certain caſt or mould of the ſubſtance of the ſoul ; others ſup- 
Poſing it to conſiſt in a divine conſtitution, that velitions of a certain kind, ſhall, 


in a regular manner and on certain conditions, ſucceed each other in the mind. 
But it does not Ever; that Preſident Edwards meant to decide this queſtion, 
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8 
« ſity and inability ;” p. 8. Whether this, which is here 
ſaid to be, be indeed according to Preſident Edwardsthe 


only or the principal difference between natural and 


moral neceſſity and inability, I ſhall not at preſent 
ſtand to diſpute. It is ſufficient for my preſent pur- 
poſe to ſhow, that Preſident Edwards's moral neceſſity 


aud inability are not, and cannot be attended with as 
much inſufficient oppoſition and endeavour, as his nat- 


ural neceſſity and inability.  - 
Natural neceffity may compel a man to that, to 


which his whole will is entirely oppoſed, and againſt 
> which he puts forth all the oppoſition, of which his 
ſtrength of body and mind admits ; As when he is 
thrown from a precipice or is dragged to priſon. But 


a man's whole will is never oppoſed to the influence 


of that bias, diſpoſition or motive, or of any moral ne- 
cellity, with which he complies. Whenever any of 


theſe influences a man to put forth a volition or a vol- 


- untary external action, it prevails on his will; his will 


therefore conſents, though it may be with ſome degree 
of relaQance occaſioned by the other bias or motive. 
Nothing is more common than ſuch oppoſition between 
reaſon or conſcience, and depraved appetite; between 


covetouſneſs and ambition; indolence and a wiſh for 
gain, &c. But whenever any of theſe principles be. 


comes ſtronger than its oppoſite, the will conſents, and 


the man acts. voluntarily under the influence of moral 


neceflity ; and though he may act with ſome degree 
of reluctance from the oppoſite principle, yet no man 
will ſay, that he is compelled to act againſt his whole 
will, or even againſt his ſtrongeſt inclination ; for by 


the very caſe ſuppoſed, he acts agreeably to his ſtrong- 


eſt inclination.* But by natural neceſſity he is or may 


be compelled to that, to which every inclination and 
- aft of his will, the ſtrongeſt as well as the moſt feeble, 


is moſt directly oppoſed. A man dragged to priſon 


may be compelled to enter it, in direct oppoſition to. 


every 


* By inclination, diſpoſition or bias, I mean ſomething diſtin from volition, 
This diſtinction is made by Dr. Weſt, p. 1g, | ; 
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every act of his will. This is natural neceſſity. But 
an indolent man, who is influenced to labour by the 
proſpett of gain, is not compelled to labour in oppo- 
ſition to every inclination or act of his will, but complies 
with the ſtronger inclination and ati, in oppoſition to 
the weaker, which would lead him to indulge himſelf in 
eaſe. This is an inſtanceof moral neceſſity. One 
difference between natural neceſſity and moral, is, that 
every inclination and act of the will does or may di- 
realy oppoſe natural neceſſity; but every act of will 
always coincides with that moral neceſſity, from which 

it ariſes, and when. there is a ſtruggle between differ- 
ent inclinations or propenſities and their acts, the atts 
of that which prevails, never oppoſe the moral neceth. 
ty by which they take place. 

When Preſident Edwards ſays, that no voluntary in- 
ſufficient oppoſition or endeavour is ſuppoſable in the 
caſe of moral neceſſity; his evident meaning is, that 
it is not ſuppoſable, that an act of the will ſhould be op- 
poſed to that moral neceſſity, by which it takes place. 
For inſtance, if a man be under a moral neceſſity of 
chooſing a virtuous courſe of life, this choice is not op- 
poſed to the neceſſity, which is the ſource of it, nor is 
it ſuppoſable, that it ſhould be oppoſed to it or at all re- 
fiſt it. The caſe is very different with regard to natu- 
ral neceſlity. A man dragged to execution may in 
every reſpect oppoſe with his will, that neceſſity, by 
which he is carried on. 

But though a man, who is . by moral ne. 


ceeſſity to chooſe a virtuous courſe, cannot in that act 


oppoſe that choice or the cauſe of it; yet he may in 
other acts of his will oppoſe both chis choice and the 
cauſe, and thus in different acts chooſe and act incon- 
ſiſtently. He may from prevailing motives and from 
moral neceſſity, chooſe virtue. He may at the ſame 
time from weaker motives and ineffectual temptations, 
chooſe vice, and ſo far feel reluctant or indiſpoſed to 

virtue. And this weaker choice is no more oppoſed 
to the en neceſſity, was cauſes it, than the ſtronger 
| choice 
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choice of virtue is to the moral neceſſity which cauſes 
that. In both there is no ſuppoſable oppoſition to 
their reſpetive neceſſities, which are their cauſes. 
This is true with reſpect to every choice whether 
ſtronger or weaker, whether prevailing to govern the | 
heart and conduct, or not. Yet there is a mutual op- 


1 polition between the forementioned different acts of 


choice, the choice of virtue and choice of vice. In- 


deed theſe two oppoſite choices cannot both prevail, 
To as to govern the heart and life at the ſame time. 
Fhey may in particular caſes be equal, or fo nearly 
equal, that neither of them at that inſtant appears to pre- 
vail, and the man “ is in a ſtrait betwixt two.” In oth- 
er inſtances they may for a time at leaſt alternately pre- 
vail, and exhibit a man of very inconſiſtent conduct. 
In other inſtances one may generally prevail, and de- 


nominate the ſubjec̃t a virtuous or vicious man, accord- 


ingly as the choice and love of virtue, or of vice, pre- 


vails and governs him. Thus we ſhall have all thoſe 
four modes of inſufficient oppoſition to moral neceſſi- 


iy, which Dr. Welt ſays, p. 10, Preſident Edwards al- 


lows may take place, and from which he argues that 


Preſident Edwards's moral neceſſity may be attended 
with as much inſufficient oppolition, as his natural ne- 
| cellity ; and that therefore Preſident Edwards's diſtinc- 
tion between natural and moral neceſſity is without a 
difference. 1. The weaker motives to vice may oppoſe 


the fironger motives to virtue. 2. The man may #ow 
have ſtrong and prevailing acts, deſires and reſolutions 
againſt thole acts of vice, to which he foreſees he ſhall 
in certain circumſtances be expoled, and which he ac- 


twally indulges, when the foreſeen circumſtances take + 
place. 3. The will may remotely and indirectly reſiſt 


elf, not in the ſame acts, but in different acts; the 


| depraved appetites may ſtruggle againſt the principles | 
of virtue. 4. Reaſon pleading in favour of virtue, may 


reſiſt the preſent acts, which incline, and perhaps pre- 
vailingly, to vice. Nor is there any thing in all this, 


but what was long ſince obſerved by che poet, and has 
always 


23 _ \ 
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always been noticed by all attentive obſervers of hu- 


man nature : | 
& Video meliora, proboque.s n ſeguor. 
Now, it will not be pretended, that this oppoſition 
of one att of the will, to another, is parallel to the en- 


tire oppoſition of the will which there is or may be, to 


natural neceflity ; e. g. to falling when a man is thrown 


down a precipice, or to going to the gallows, when 
a man is forced thither. In the latter caſe, there is 
or may be an entire and perfect oppoſition of the whole 
Will, to the neceſſity. In the former, there is a con- 


ſent of the will to the neceſſity, though there may be 
a degree of oppoſite choice ariſing from ſome tek 
motive, bias, cauſe or neceſſity. 


Dr. Welt infers from this actual or poſſible * | 


tion of the actsof one propenſity in human nature, tothoſe 


of another, acknovledged by Preſident Edwards, that 


all thoſe ads which admit of this oppoſition are neceſſary 


with natural neceſſity. If this inference be juſt, doubt. 
leſs every act of the human will is neceſſary with na- 


tural neceſſity. If a man chooſe virtue, he doubtleſs 
does or may from temptation feel ſome inclination to 
vice. In this caſe then his choice of virtue is, accord- 


ing to the reaſoning of Dr. Weſt, the effect of natural 


neceſſity ; for natural neceſſity is, according to that rea- 
ſoning, that which admits of any voluntary oppoſition. 


And as there is no propenſity in human nature, which 


may not be oppoſed by ſome other propenſity ; andas the 
human mind is not capable of any act, which may not be 
attended with ſome degree of reluttance at leaſt; there- 


fore human nature is not capable of any act, which is not 


neceſſitated with a natural neceſſity, a neceſſity, which 


5 is equally inconſiſtent with praiſe and blame, as that by 


which a man falls, when he is thrown from an eminence. 


This oppoſition of one propenſity in human nature 
to another, and of one act of the will to another, is a- 


bundantly granted by Dr. Weſt : So that if this prove 
or imply a natural neceſſity, he holds that the atis of 


. the will are ſubject to natural. neceſſity. -P; $4; SA 
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man may love a perſon, whom he knows to be utterly 


„ unworthy of his affections, and may really chooſe to 


& eradicate this propenſion from his mind; and yet he 


ee may find this paſſion riſing in his breaſt, in direct op- 
* poſition to his i or choice. And the ſame obſerva- 
& tions may be made with reſpect to every other pro- 
«penſion in the human mind. They may all be in di- 
« rect oppoſition to preſent adts of. the will and choice. 
© Were not this the cafe, there could be no ſtruggle in 
& the mind, to overcome wrong propenſions and vicious 


4 habits. But common experience vill teach us, that 


& there is frequently a very great ſtruggle in the mind, 


to gain the victory over vile affections.“ Whatever 
_ diſtinction Dr. Weſt makes between propenſion and 
volition, he will doubtleſs grant, that there may be acts 
of the will agreeable to a propenſion, as well as in op- 
poſition to it; that there may be volitions and actions 
agreeable to a vicious propenſion, and yet there may be 
a firuggle of virtuous propenſion and volition in op- 
poſition to the vicious. On the other hand, there may 
be a ſtruggle of vicious propenfion and volition in op- 

poſition to the virtuous. Dr. Weſt will not deny that 


love to God, to his law and to virtue, is a voluntary 
exerciſe. Now he who has a degree of voluntary 


love to God and true virtue, and a degree of volun- 


tary love to vice, has an oppoſition not only of pro- 
penſions, but of voluntary acts and exerciſes, i. e. of 
volitions. Vet would Dr. Weſt allow, that this love 


ok virtue, which is oppoſed by a degree of love to vice, 
is neceſſitated by a natural neceſſity ? This will follow 
from the principle of his argument to prove, that Preſi- 
dient Edwards's moral neceſſity is really anaturalneceſfity. 


Dr. Weſt, p. 14, afferts, “ that it is abſurd, that the 
« will ſhould directly oppoſe its own preſent acts;“ 


and yet in p. g, he ſays, “there may be will and en- 


« deavour againſt, or diverſe from preſent acts of the 
© ill.“ Theſe propoſitions ſeem incapable of recon- 


_ «<iliation, unleſs on the ground of the diſtinQion, 
awhich I have made between the will oppoſing - itſelf 
Nenn ) : | _ in 
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in the ſame acts, and in different acts arif ing from dif- aif- 
ferent motives or propenſities. 

Preſident Edwards conſtantly holds, that natural 
neceflity and inability are inconſiſtent with blame in 
any inſtance. The reaſon of this is, that all our fin- 
cere and moſt ardent deſires and acts of will, as well 
as external endeavours, may be reſiſted, oppoſed and 


overcome as to their effects. But this is not the caſe 


in moral neceſſity and inability ;. therefore they do 
not excuſe from blame. When under a moral ne- 
ceſſity we will to do an ation, our ſtrongeſt defires 
and acts of will coincide with the moral neceſſity, 
and we voluntarily act agreeably to it. And if we 
have weaker wiſhes and deſires oppoſing the neceſſi- 
ty and the ſtronger deſires and acts of our will, which 
follow from that neceſſity, we are not to be excuſed 
from blame on that account, becauſe on the whole 
we conſent to do the action. No man will pretend, 
that he who is influenced by the malice of his own 
beart, to murder his neighbour, is excuſable in that 
adion, becauſe he has fome weak' and ineffeRuat re- 
luRance ariſing from a knowledge of the divine aged 


and from the GiQates of his own Conſcience. 


It has been ſaid by ſome of our opponents in this 
diſquiſition, that they carmot find out what we mean 
by moral neceſlity, as diſtinguiſhed from natural or 
phyſical. If it be not ſufficiently plain from his own 
writings, what Preſident Edwards meant by it, I can 


only give my opinion concerning his meaning. But 
concerning my own meaning I have a right to ſpeak 


more peremptorily, that 1 mean all neceſſity or pre- 


_ vious ceptainty of the volition or voluntary action of 


a ration being, whatever be the cauſe or influence, 
by which that neceſſity is eſtabliſhed, or the volition 
brought into exiſtence, and however great and effica- 
cious that influence be. When «God's people are 
made willing in the day of his power,” there is doubt- 
leſs a neceſſity of their being willing. This neceſſity 
I call a moral * Againſt this willingneſs, or 

the 


Is 
the neceſſity, or the neceſſitating cauſe, from which it 
ariſes, the will of him who is made willing, does not 


and cannot poſſibly make entire and direct oppoſi- 
tion. By the very ſuppoſition he is made willing, his 


will therefore coincides with the neceſſity and con- 


' ſents to it; and fo far as it conſents, it cannot diſfent 
or make oppoſition. | 

Some ſeem to imagine, that the difference brad 
natural and moral neceſſity, is, that the former is the 
effect of a ſtrong and irreſiſtible cauſe; but the lat- 
ter of a weak one, which may be reſiſted and over- 


come; and that entire oppoſition of will is ſuppoſable 


in both cales ; though with this difference, that in nat- 
ural neceſſity it is ineffettual, but in moral it may be ef. 
fectual. Whereas the truth is, that let the cauſe of 
a moral act be what it will, it involves a moral neceſ- 
ſity only, becauſe it is not ſuppoſable, that the will 
ſhould be entirely oppolcd to it. 

The perſons abovementioned object to the appli. 


cation of ſuch ſtrong epithets as infallible, unavoidable, 


unalterable, unfruſtrable, &c. to moral neceſſity and 
Inability, ſuppoſing that they imply a natural neceſſi- 
ty inconſiſtent with praiſe and blame. But when our 
Lord had given the prediction, was there not an in- 
fallible, unavoidable, unalterable and unfruſtrable cer- 
tainty, that Judas would betray his Lord ? And will 
it be pretended, that on that account he was not to 
be blamed for ſo doing? Yet this action of Judas 
vas rendered no more unfruſtrably neceſſary by the 
prediction, than it was before, as it was before cer- 
tainly foreknown. Nor was it more certainly fore- 
known, than every event and every moral action, 
which ever has or will come to paſs. Therefore all 
moral actions are unfruſtrably certain previouſly to 
their exiſtence ; and all thoſe epithets are. as prop- 
_ erly applicable to them, as to the treachery of Judas, 
after it was divinely predicted. 

It has been ſaid, that till the meaſure of influence 
imphed- in moral "neceſſity, is diſtinctly known, it is 
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impoſſible to tell, when or how far a perſon is re- 
wardable or puniſhable. But this is faid, under a 


miſtaken idea of moral neceſſity, viz. that moral ne- 
ceſſity implies a low degree of influence only. Mor- 
al neceſſity is the real and certain connection be- 
tween ſome moral action and its cauſe ; and there is 
no moral nece//iiy in the caſe, unleſs the connection 
be real and ablolutely certain, fo as to enſure the ex- 
iſtence of the action. And will it be pretended, that 
if the meaſure of influence be increaſed beyond this, 


the neceſſity ceaſes to be moral and becomes natural? 


That if a motive or a malicious temper be barely ſut- 
ficient certainly and infallibly to influence a man to 
murder his neighbour, the neceſſity is moral and the 


man is blamable ; but if it become more than barely 


ſufficient for this, ſo as to excite him to perpetrate 
the action with great eagerneſs and with the overflow- 


ing of malice, that in this caſe the neceſſity is natur- 


al and the man entirely unblamable ? The truth 


is, that there is no inconſiſtence between the moſt ef. 


ficacious influence in moral neceſſity and 'accounta- 
bleneſs. Let the influence be ever ſo great, ſtill the 


man atts voluntarily, and there is no ſuppoſable en- 


tire oppolition of will; and as he is a rational crea- 
ture, he is accountable for his voluntary actions. The 


contrary ſuppoſition implies, that in order to account- 


ableneſs a man muſt have a liberty of contingence, and 
it muſt be, previouſly to his acting, uncertain how he 
will act. A bare previous certainty of the voluntary 
action of an intelligent being is as inconſiſtent with 
liberty and accountableneſs, as any poſſible degree 


of influence producing ſuch an action. In either caſe 


there is an equal conſent of the will, and an entire 


oppoſition of the will is no more ſuppoſable in the 
one caſe, than in the other. | 


Some inſiſt, that moral neceſſity and inability are 


always of our own procuring ; and whatever neceſſi- 
ty is not cauſed by ourſelves is not moral neceſſity. 


But moral neceſſity is the previous certainty of a 
| | 7 moral 
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. 
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er year. Vet in his diſpute with Leibnitz he gives 
a very different account of it; p. 289. That a good 
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moral action. Now as it was divinely foretold, ages 


before it came to paſs, that the Jews would crucify 


our Lord, and that the man of ſin would perſecute 
the ſaints, &c. &c. there was a moral neceſſity, that 


thoſe facts ſhould come to paſs: And as this neceſſi- 
ty exiſted long before the perpetrators of thoſe facts 
exiſted, they did not cauſe the neceſſity. Therefore 
according to this account of moral and natural neceſſi- 
ty, it was a natural neceſſity, and the Jews and the man 


of ſin were in thoſe actions, as innocent as they were in 


breathing or in any involuntary motion. Further, as 
all the actions of rational creatures are foreknown by 
God, before the authors of them come into exiſtence, 
they are equally certain and neceſſary, as thoſe which 


are predicted. But this neceſſity, for the reaſon already 


given, cannot be the effect of thoſe, whoſe actions 


they are. Therefore either this is not a natural ne- 


ceſſity, or there never was, is now nor can be any 
crime or {in in the univerſe. | 1 . An 


Dr. Clarke in his Remarks on Collins gives a true 


account of moral neceſſity; p. 16. * By moral neceſſi- 
* ty conſiſtent writers never mean any more than to 
tc expreſs in a figurative manner, the certainty of ſuch 
&« an event.” And he illuſtrates it by the impoſhbili- 
ty, that the world ſhould come to an end this year, 
if God have promiſed that it ſhall continue anoth- 


s being, continuing to be good, cannot do evil; or a 


* wiſe being, continuing to be wiſe, cannot do un- 


& wiſely; or a veracious perſon, continuing to be ve- 
ic racious, cannot tell a lie; is moral neceſſaty.” This 
laſt account implies no other neceſſity, than that a 


thing mult be when it is ſuppoſed to be; which is no 
more than the trifling propoſition, that what is, is. 


But the certainty implied in the divine prediction, that 
the world will continue to a particular period, is a very 
different matter. 
adopted the laſt account given by Dr. Clarke of — 

| a 


Dr. Weſt, if I underſtand him, has 
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al neceſſity. No doubt he and Dr. Clarke had a right 
to give their own definitions of moral neceſſity ; but 
Dr. Weſt had no right to impute his idea to Prefident 
Edwards, and then diſpute againlt it as belonging to 
him. Dr. Clarke's laſt deſcribed moral neceſſity 
would exiſt, if human volitions came into exiſtence by 
a {elf-determining power or by mere chance. On ei- 


ther of thoſe ſuppoſitions, what is, is, and muſt be, ſo 
long as it is. But Preſident Edwards's idea of moral 


neceſſity 1s utterly inconſiſtent with volitiens' coming 


into exiſtence by chance, or by ſelf determination, 


unleſs ſelf-determination be previouſly eſtabliſhed. 

In all matters of diſpute, it ought to be conſidered 
how far the parties are agreed, and wherein they dif- 
fer. As to natural and moral neceſſity, I believe both 
parties are agreed, in this, that all neceſſity inconſiſt- 
ent with moral agency, or praiſe and blame, 1s natur- 
al neceflity ; and that all neceſſity conſiſtent with praiſe 
and blame, is moral neceſſity. Therefore if all ne- 
ceſſity of the volitions of rational beings, be conſiſtent 


with praiſe and blame; all ſuch neceffity is moral ne- 


ceſſity. But if any neceſſity of the volitions of a ra- 
tional being, be inconſiſtent with praiſe and blame; 


then I have given an erroneous account of moral ne- 


cellity. Therefore on this let us join iſſue. If an in- 
ſtance can be produced of the volition of a rational 
being in ſuch a ſenſe neceſſary, as to be on that ac- 
count the proper objed of neither praiſe nor blame; 
P will confeſs, that I am miſtaken in my idea of moral 
neceſſity, But until ſuch an inſtance can be produced, 
may I not fairly preſume, that my idea is right ?- | 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that no volitions of rational erea- 


tures are in any ſenſe neceſſary, or that they are not 


previouſly certain; I recur to the inſtances of ]udas's 
treachery, Peter's falſehood, Pharaoh's refufal to let I.. 
rael go, and to every other voluntary action of a ra- 
tional being divinely predicted or foreknoowbu n. 
If any ſhould diſpute, whether this previous cer- 
tainty of een actions, be E called neceſſi- 
B 
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ty this would be a W ck diſpute, which they 


who! chooſe, may agitate to their full ſatisfaction. It 
is fufficient to inform them, that it is what we mean 
dy moral neceſſity. 

F have already ſhown that Dr. Weſt orahts the mtu 
oppoſition of different propenſions and volitions ; it may 
be further obſerved that, though he ſo ſtrenuouſly dit. 
putes againſt the diſtinction hetween natural and moral 
neceſſity, and ſays it is made without a difference; yet 
the fame diſtinction is abundantly implied in his book, 
particularly in his third eſſay. He there holds forth, that 


a man may have a phyſical power to do an action, and yet 


not exert that power; that it may be certain, there may 
be @ certainty, and it may be certainly foreknown, that a 
man will do fomething, which he has a phyſical power 


not to do; p. 46. That a bare cer/arnty, that an agent 


wilt do ſuch a thing, does not imply, that he had not 
a power to refrain from doing it; p. 43. Now by 
moral neceſſity we mean the previous certainty of a 


moral action. Therefore when Dr. Welt, p. 46; holds, 


that there may be a cERTAINTV, that a man will do fuch 
a thing, though he may have at the ſame time a phyſical 


pbower of not doing it ; he holds, that there may be the 


very thing which Prefident Edwards calls à moral ne- 
ceſſity, that the man will do the thing, though he may 
have at the ſame time a php/ecal or natural power not 
to do it. Thus Dr. Weſt makes and abundantly 
infiſts on that very diſtinction, which he reprobates in 
Preſident: Edwards, and which he declares to be made 


without any difference. Indeed it is impoſſible for 


any man to write ſenſibly or plauſibly on this ſubjeR, 

without going on the ground of this diſtintion. 
It has been inquired concerning Preſident Edwards's 

moral inability, whether the man, who is the ſubjett 


of it, can remove it? I anſwer, yes, he has the ſame. 


phyſical power to remove it and to do the attion, which 
_ is morally unable to do, which the man, concerh- 
whom Dr. Weſt ſuppoſes there is a certainty, 


that he will not do an — has to do the and 
a an 
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and ſo to defeat or remove the ſaid certainty. I 
agree with Dr. Welt, that he has a phyLcal power ſo 
to do. 
Perhaps after all ſome will inſiſt, that natural and 
moral neceſſity are the ſame. It is ardently to be wiſh- 


ed, that ſuch perſons would tell us, in what reſpects 


they are the ſame. We have informed them, in what 
reſpects we hold chem to be different. We wiſh them 
to be equally explicit and candid. If they mean, that 
natural and moral neceſlity are the ſame in this reſpect, 
that they are or may be equally certain and fixed, and 
may equally enſure their reſpe&ive conſequences. or 
effects; I grant it. Still they may be different in oth- 
er reſpects, particularly this, that natural neceſſity re- 
ſpects thoſe events or things only, which are not of a 
moral nature, while moral neceſſity reſpects thoſe anly, 
which are of a moral nature ; and there may be an 
entire oppoſition: of will to the former, but not to the 
latter. If they mean, that they are the ſame as to vir- 
tue and vice, praiſe and blame, &c. this is not grant- 


ed, and to aſſert it, is a mere begging. of the 2 


If they mean, that both thoſe kinds of neceſſity may 
ariſe from nature; meaning by this the fixed proper- 
ties of beings and the eſtabliſned courſe of things and 
events; this is granted. Still there may be the 
grounds of diſtinction before mentioned. If they ſay, 
that moral neceſſity is re neceſſity, becauſe it is 
or may be born with us ; I grant it. But this is mere 
quibbling on the word natural. Though volitions may 
be the effetts of a bias of mind born with us, yet thoſe 


volitions are moral acts, and therefore the neceſlity 


from which they proceed, is a moral neceſſity. A man 
born with a contratted, ſelfiſh diſpoſition, ſtill has a 


\ phyſical power to be benevolent; and it is not ſuppol- 


able, that his will or diſpoſition ſhould be entirely op- 


PR? to ſelfiſhneſs, whenever he is the ſubjett of it. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of Liberty. 


IR. Welt ſays, p. 16, By liberty we mean 4 
« power of acting, willing or chooſing; and by a 
& power of acting, we mean, that when all circumſtan- 
« ces neceſſary or action have taken place, the mind 
«* can act or not act.“ This is not explicit: There is an 
ambiguity i in the words power, can, not act. If by pow- 
er and can, he mean natural power, as it has been ex- 
- plained in the preceding chapter; I agfee that in any 
given caſe we have a power to act or decline the pro- 
poſed action. A man poſſeſſes liberty when he poſſeſſes * 
a natural or phyfical power to do an action, and is un- 
der no natural inability. with reſpe& to that action. 
The word liberty ſuggeſts a negative idea, and means 
the abſence of certain obſtacles, confinement or re- 
ſtriction. A bird not confined in a cage, but let looſe 
in the open air, is free; a man not ſhut up in priſon, is 
in that refpeQ, free; a ſervant delivered from the control 
of his maſter, 1s free ; a man, who has diſengaged him- 
. Telf from the tie of a civil bond, is in that reſpett free. 
In all theſe caſes liberty implies ſome exemption, or 
ſome negation. In a moral fenſe and with reſpect io 
moral condutt, a man is free or poſſeſſes liberty, when 
he is under no involuntary reſtraint or compulſion; 
z. e. when he is under no reſtraint or compulſion, to 
which his will does not conſept, or to which it is or may 
be entirely oppoſed. An exemption from this reſtraint 
or compulſion, is liberty, moral liberty, the liberty of a 
moral agent; and this is an exemption from natural 
neceſſity and inability as before explained. He who 
is thus exempted, bas a natural power of acting, juſt ſo 
far as this exemption extends. Even though“ all cir- | 
„ cumſtances neceſſary for action, have taken place, 44 
pet © then the mind can, in chis ſenſe, © actꝰ in any 
particular : 


particular manner, or decline that action. For in- 
ſtance, when all circumſtances neceſſary for ]udass 
| betraying his Lord, had taken place, ſtill he had a nat- 
ural power either to betray him or not betray him. 
He was under no compulſion to betray him, to which 
his will did not conſent. He was not, nor could 
he poſſibly be, under any ſuch compulſion to chooſe to 
betray him. It is a contradifiion, that the mind ſhould 
chooſe to do a thing involuntarily and with an entire 
oppoſition of will. | 1 

If this be the liberty, for which Dr. Weſt pleads, 
he has no ground of controverſy on this head, with 
Preſident Edwards, or with any who embrace his ſyſ- 
tem. There is nothing in this inconſiſtent with the 
influence of motives on the will, to produce volition ; 
or with the dependence of volition on ſome cauſe ex- 


ttinſic to itſelf, extrinſic to the power of will, or to 


the mind in which it exiſts. What if motives do ex- 
cite to volition ? What if the connection between 
motive and volition be ſuch, that volition never takes 
place without motive, and always takes place, when 
a proper motive appears? What if volition be the 
effect of a cauſe extrinfic to the will? Still it is true, 
that volition never takes place without the conſent or 


with the entire oppoſition of the will. The will or 


mind then-is ſlill free, as it is exempted from natural 
neceſſity and has a natural or phyſical power 40 act 
otherwiſe, 7 | 
If it be faid, that it is not ſufficient to liberty, that 
the mind act with its own conſent, in the att uſelf ; 
but it muſt in every free act, act from its own con- 
ſent previous to the free act; I obſerve, that this im- 
plies, that in order to any free act, there muſt be an 


Anfinite ſeries of free acts following one another. For 


inſtance, the · objection ſuppoſes, that if I now freely 
chooſe to write remarks on Dr. Weſt, this free choice 
muſt ariſe from a previous conſent of my will, or from 
a previous choice, to write ſuch remarks. Again, 
this previous choice, in order to be free, muſt for 
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the ſame reaſon ariſe from another previous free 
choice; and ſo on inſinitely, which is abſurd. 


Or if it ſhould be laid, that liberty implies not on- 
ly an exemption from all natural or phyſical neceſſity, 


but alſo an exemption from all moral neceſlity ; then, 
as moral neceſſity is nothing but a previous certainty | 
of the exiſtence of any moral aQ, it will follow that 


any act, in order. to be free, mal - come into exiſt- 
ence without any previous certainty in the nature of 
things or in the divine mind, that it would exiſt ; i. e. 


No att can be free, unleſs it ceme into exiſtence by 


pure contingence and mere chance. 
But let us proceed to conſider what Dr. Weſt ſays 
in further explanation of his idea of liberty. 
“To act,“ ſays he, “ to will or to chooſe, is to be 
& free.” P. 16. If this be liberty, ſurely Dr. Weſt could. 
not imagine, that Preſident Edwards, or any man in 
his ſenſes, ever denied that we are free. It is to be 
preſumed, that no man ever denied, that we deter- 
mine, that we will, or that we Lhooſe. However, 
though I allow all theſe things, yet I cannot allow, 
that this is a true account of liberty. Will Dr. Weſt 
pretend, that we are never free, but when we are in 
action? That we have no liberty to determine, be- 
fide when we do actually determine? That we have 
no liberty to will or chooſe, but when we are in the 
Frs of volition or choice ? Will he lay, that he 
himſelf had no liberty to determine to write eſſays 
on liberty and neceſſity, before he actually determin- 
ed to write them? Dr. Weſt, in p. 46, holds that 


there may be a certainty, that a man will do an ac- 


tion; yet chat he may have a phyfical power of doing 
the contrary. He would therefore doubtleſs grant, 
that he is at liberty to do the contrary, though he ac- 
tually does it not; and this whether the action be 
external or mental. Beſides; this definition of lib- 
erty is wholly inconſiſtent with the other favorite one 


of Dr. Welt, viz. a power to aft or not. If liberty be 


2 | power, ſurely it is not an action; but & to act, to 
1 5 8 will 
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te will or to chooſe,” is an action. Eſpecially if liberty 


be a power to not act, it cannot be an action. And, 
if a power of acting, be action; a power of willing be 


volition; and a power of choofing be choice; then 


a power of walking or writing, and actual walking and 


writing is the ſame thing; and whoever is able te 
write, and ſo long as he is able, is actually employed 
in writing. Does Dr. Welt find by experience, that 
this is true? 

I éknov there is a claſs of divines, who have holden, 


that God is free to good only, becauſe he does good 


only; that the ſaints and angels in heaven are for the 
ſame reaſon free to good only ; that Adam in paradiſe 


was free to both good and evil; that unregenerate 


finners and devils are free to evil only; and that the 
regenerate in the preſent life are free to both good 
and evil. But I preſume Dr. Weſt would not chooſe 
to rank himſelf in this claſs. 

Dr. S. Clarke is equally inconſiſtent in his defini- 


tion of liberty, as Dr. Weſt, The whole eſſence of 


« liberty,” ſays he, “ conſiſts in the power of ating. 
& Action and liberty are identical ideas: And the true 
e definition of a free being, is one that is endued with 
% power of acting.“ Remarks on Collins, p. 15. 
How true it is, that great men are not always wile ! 
And how ſurpriſing, that Dr. Clarke, whom the advo- 
cates for ſelf. determination, ſet up as unequalled in 
_ metaphyſical acuteneſs, ſhould contradict himſelf twice 


in four lines, in what required ſo much accuracy, as 


the definition of liberty ! 1. The whole effence of lib- 
erty is here ſaid to conſiſt in a power of acting. 2. Ac. 
tion and liberty. are ſaid to be identical ideas; and 
therefore the power of action and liberty are not iden- 
tical ideas, unleſs the power: of action and action arc 
identical ideas. 3. The true definition of a free be 
ing is ſaid to be one that is endued with the power ©: 
acling. Thus the Doctor ends where he began, fo: 
getful of the middle. Lore: fool 
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be uncertain previouſly to its exiſtence. 
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But that part of Dr. Weft's account of liberty, with 


which he ſeems to be moſt pleaſed, and on which he 


ſeems moſt to depend, remains yet to be conſidered. 
It is this, a power to act or not act, in all caſes whatev- 
er. On this I obſerve, that if by acting or not acting, 
the Doctor mean chooſing or refuſing, I grant, that 
we have a natural power to do either of theſe in any 
caſe. But refuſing is as real an aft of the mind, as 
chooſing, and therefore is very improperly called not 
ating. I grant, that we have a natural power to 
choole or refuſe in any caſe ; but we have no moral 
power, or power oppoſed to moral neceſſety : For mor- 
al neceſſity is previous certainty of a moral action; 
and a power oppoſed to this muſt imply a previous 
uncertainty. But no event moral or natural is or can 
But if by 
a power to act or not act, the Doctor mean a power 


either to chooſe an object propoſed, or to refuſe it, or 


to do neither ; this is an impoſſibility. Whenever an 
object is propoſed for our choice, if there be any me- 
dium between chooſing and refuſing, it is a ſtate of 
perfect blockiſh inadtion and inſenſibility or torpor ; 
and this ination muſt be znvoluntary ; as a voluntary 
inaction implies an act or volition, which is inconſiſt- 
ent with perfect inaction. A voluntary ſtate of inac- 
tion and torpor is a contradittion in terms: It implies, 
that the mind is the ſubje of no att at all, and yet 
at the ſame time is the ſubjeQ of a volition, by which 
it conſents to ination. Or if it ſhould be ſaid, that 
a voluntary ſtate of inaftion means a ſtate, to which 


the mind is indeed reduced by an act of volition, and 


that the volition having accompliſhed a ſtate of inac- 
tion, ceaſes itſelf to exiſt, and thus perfect and uni- 
verſal inaction follows; I obſerve, (1) That ſtill this 
plea does not rid the matter of the contradiction. 
The cauſe of the perfect inaction is a volition, This 
cauſe muſt continue in exiſtence and in operation, till 
the effect is accompliſhed ; i. e. till entire and perfett 
inaQtion has actually taken place. And yet fo mY 

| | | this 


* 
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this cauſe continues to exiſt, it is a contradiQion, 
that perfect and entire inaQtion ſhould take place. 
(2) Beſides this contradiflion, if the mind could by an 
act of volition or by other means be reduced to a 
ſtate of entire inaction and torpitude, this ſtate would 
be utterly inconſiſtent with the exerciſe of any liber- 
ty. The man in this ſtate can no more exerciſe lib- 
erty, than if he were under ever ſo great natural ne- 
ceſſity, or than if he were turned into a ſtock or ſtone. 
During this ſtate he cannot poſſibly put forth any act, to 
arouſe himſelf from this torpor. It is in the power of 
no man, to reduce himſelf to this ſtate, with reſpect to 
any object propoſed to his choice; or when he is re- 
duced to it, to recover himſelf from it. 

If to this it ſhould be objetted, that we are entire- 
ly indifferent with regard to many objects ; we nei- 
ther chooſe nor refuſe them: I anſwer, be this as it 
may with reſpe& to objects not propoſed for our 
choice; it is not true with reſpect to thoſe, which are 
propoſed for our choice; and this is all that I have 
aſſerted, and all that the ſubjea requires me to aſſert ; 
for Dr. Weſt's account of liberty is © a power of a&- 
„ ing ; and by a power of acting, we mean, that when 
& all circumſtances neceſſary for action have taken 
& place, the mind can att or not act;“ z. e. when an 
occaſion for volition, choice or determination, is pre- 
ſented ; or when an object of choice, or an object, 
with reſpect to which we are to will or determine, is 
exhibited. | 
Mr. Locke's obſervations on this point are very 
pertinent and convincing : They are as follows; © A 
“man in reſpett of willing, or the att of volition, when 
an action in his power is once propoled to his 
% thoughts as preſently to be. done, cannot be free. 
« The reaſon (whereof is manifeſt he cannot 


avoid willing the exiſtence or not exiſtence of that 


& action; it is abſolutely neceſſary, that he will the 
* one or the other, i. e. prefer the one to the other, 
* ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily follow; and that 

„which 


& under a neceſſity. 
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* which does follow, follows by the dave and deter- 


* mination of his mind, that is, by bis willing it. For 


if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in re- 
& ſpect of the act of willing, a man in ſuch a caſe is 


& not free : Liberty conſiſting in a power to act or not 


« att, which in regard of volition, a man upon ſuch a 
& propoſal has not. For it is unavoidably neceſſary 


& tO prefer the doing or forbearance of an action in 


« man's power, which is once propoſed to a man's 
« thoughts. A man muſt neceſſarily will the one or 
& the other of them, upon which preference or voli- 
« tion the action or its forbearance certainly follows 
& and is truly voluntary. But the act of volition or 
6& preferring one of the two, being that, which he can- 


& not avoid, a man in reſpect of that act of willing is 
This then is evident, that in 
cc all propoſals of preſent action, a man is not at liber- 


& ty to will or not to will ; becauſe he cannot forbear 


“ willing.” 
“ propoſed to give off walking, is not at liberty, 


& whether he will determine himſelf to walk or give 


& off walking, or no. He muſt neceſſarily prefer one o 


& other of them, walking or not walking. The 
mind in that caſe has not a power to forbear willing: 

& It cannot avoid ſome determination. It is man- 
« jfeſt, that it orders and dire&s one in preference to, 
& or in the neglect of the other.“ Dr. Weſt himſelf 
gives up his favourite power of not atting, in the fol- 


lowing paſſage : © As ſoon as ideas are preſented to 


« the mind its active faculty is exerted, and the mind 
« continues conſtantly acting, as long as it bas ideas, 
« juſt as the act of ſeeing takes place the very inſtant 
ce the eye is turned to the light, and. continues as long 
& as the light ſtrikes the eye.” Part II. p. 9 The 


& mind is always acting.“ P. 10. If it continue to 


act as long as it has ideas, as the eye continues to ſee 
as long as the light ſtrikes it; then the mind has no 
ower of not acting, while it hes ideas. And I think 


it * not be pretended that the mind has a power to 
baniſh 


& A man te is walking, to whom it is 


chooſing or refuſing. If the former be the meaning, 
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banifh from itſelf, all ideas at pleaſure. This would 


be a torpor indeed! a torpor of the underſtanding as 
well as of the will! And if the mind be always acting, 


it never exerciſes the power of not acting. 


Doctor Welt thinks it ſtrange, that his private cor- 
reſpondent does not know what the Doctor means by 
a power to act or not act; and the Doctor proceeds to 
give ſeveral inſtances of it, as of a man, who had been 
confined in priſon, ſet at liberty to go out or ſtill to 
tarry in priſon ; and of an huſbandman, who has the 
offer of a farm, on certain conditions, and he is at lib- 
erty to take the farm or not. But neither of theſe is 
an inſtance of a power to act or not att ; they are mere 
inſtances of a natural power to a& differently, to a& 
one way or another. If the man who has the offer to 
go out of the priſon, choole to tarry in it; he as re- 


ally acts as if he had choſen to go out. If the huſ- 


bandman chooſe to decline the farm offered him, 
this is as real and poſitive an act, as if he had choſen 
to take it. And the Doctor, though he has attempt- 
ed to give an inſtance of a power to act or not act, has 
not given one. For this reaſon, as well as from the 
nature of the caſe, I believe it is not in his power to 
give an inſtance of it. If it be in his power, I wiſh 
him to do it. He acknowledges this to be “ the 
& main point, on which the hinge of the. whole contro- 
« verſy turns.” A power to act or not act, is his def. 
inition of that liberty, for which he contends, and in 


ſupport of which he has written his two books. And 


if he be not able to give a ſingle inſtance of ſuch a 
power, it is high time for him to give it up, and the 
whole controverſy, of which this is the hinge. No 
vonder Dr. Weſt's correſpondent did not underſtand 


what the Doctor meant by this power, if the Doctor 


himſelf did not underſtand it ſo far as to be able to 
give an inſtance of it. — 4 power to act or not att 
muſt either mean a power to chooſe or refuſe ; or a2 
power to act, or to ceaſe from all action in either 


it 
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meant natural power. But if in this caſe moral pow- 
er be intended, a power oppoſed to moral neceſſity, 
which is the previous certainty of a moral action; this 
we utterly deny, becauſe it implies, that there is a pre- 


vious perfect uncertainty in the nature of things and 


in the divine mind, whether we ſhall chooſe or refuſe 
the propoſed object. If the laſt be the meaning of 
4 puer to att or not att, as this is a power to fink our- 
| ſelves into a ſtate of unfeeling and blockiſh torpor, I ap- 
peal to the reader, whether Dr. Weſt, or Limborch, or 
any other man, has ever had or can have any idea of 
Juch a power; or if they have, whether it would be 
any defirable liberty, or would imply any qualification 
for moral agency. 
I am ſenſible, that Dr. Weſt tells us, that he has. 
iven a definition of “ a power to act or not act,“ and 
that this definition 1s, “ that there is no infallible con- 
& nection between motive and volition,” But this, 
which he calls a definition, does not at all relieve the 
difficulty. If it mean, that when motives are preſent- 
ed, the perſon can comply with them, or can refuſe to 
comply, or can neither comply nor refuſe; I deny it, 
declare it to be an impoſſibility, and call on Dr. Weſt 


10 ſhew the poſſibility of it. If when he ſays, there is 


no infallible connection between motive and volition, 
he mean, that the mind may act, whether in chooſing 


or refuſing, without motive; this is ee to Dr. | 


. Weſt himſelf. 

The Doctor, in p. 86 and 87, part II, en 
the queſtion of acting or not acting, and mentions 
ſeveral caſes, which he confiders as inſtances of not 
acting; e. g. when of two objects one is choſen and 

the other not; when of the ſpots on a cheſs-board, 
A 1s touched ond B not, &c. But not one of theſe 
is a better inſtance of not acting, than there always 
is, when any one thing 1s choſen and not another, or 
in preference to another. Suppoſe a man to offer a 


beggar a * and a "_— of * he may have 
his 


it is no more than we all grant, provided by power be 


l 
˖ 
' 
| 
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his choice, and he take the guinea ; will it be ſaid, 
that his leaving the fhilling is an inſtance of not a&- 
ing ? Then we never do any thing, without at the 
fame time not acting; i. e. while we do one thing, 
we omit nfany other things, which we might do. IF 
this be what Dr. Weſt means by not acting, it is read- 
Hy granted; but it comes to little or nothing; it is a 
mere power to do ſome things and to refuſe or omit 
fome other things. This power is conſiſtent with the 
moſt infallible connection between motives and voli- 
tions. Whenever under the influence of motives, 
we do ſome things, we certainly have a power to do 
thoſe things, and to omit other things, which in fact 
we do not. | | „ 
Dr. Clarke in his Remarks on Collins, p. 6, fays, 
« All power of acting effentially implies, at the fame 
time, a power of not acting: Otherwiſe it is not act 
&* 77g, but barely a being acted upon by that power, which 


* cauſes the action.“ If he mean by power, natural or 


phyſical power, as before explained; and if by not acting 
he mean, re/u/zng or voluntary forbearing to act in a 
certain propoſed manner; I agree with Dr. Clarke. 
But if by power to act, he mean ſomething oppo 
ed to moral neceſſity or inability, which is a previ- 
ous certainty, that the action will or will not take place, 


in this caſe power to act will be a previous uncer- 


tainty concerning the exiſtence of the action: And 
m this ſenſe of the words, the Doctor's propoſition, 


tbat a © power of acting effentially implies a power of 


not adling,“ will amount to this merely, that a previ- 
ous Uncertainty concerning the exiſtence of an ation, 
eſſentially implies a previous uncertainty concerning 
the nonlexiſtenee of the fame action: Which is mere 


trifling. If the Doctor mean by not acting, entire 
inaction, I deny that a natural power to att implies a 


power to fall into entire jnaction and torpitude. Nor 
does an uncertainty whether we ſhall att in any par- 


ticular manner, imply an uncertamty whether we 


mall be perfectly inadive and torpid, 
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Dr. Weſt, ſuppoſes fel/- determination | is eſſential to 
liberty ; but his account of felf-determination is 
_ equally inexplicit, as his account of liberty, * We 
ce uſe ſelf· determination, ſays he, © not to ſignify, that 
* ſelf acts on ſelf and produces volition ; or that the 
& mind ſome how determines to will; i. e. wills to 
& will, or chooſes to choole. But the fenſe in which 
& we uſe ſelf. determination is ſimply this, that we our- 
e ſelves determine ; - 7, e. that we ourſelves will or 
& chooſe ; that we ourſelves act; z. e. that we are 


& agents and not mere paſſive beings ; or in other 


& words, that we are the determiners in the active 
& voice, and not the determined in the paſſive voice.“ 
17. Now one would expect, that in all this 
xrofuſion of words, in this variety of expreſſion, with 
| | the help of three i. e's. we ſhould have a moſt clear 
and explicit account of ſelf-determination. But the 
account is entirely inexplicit, and equally confiſtent 
with Preſident Edwards's ſcheme of neceſſity, as with 
the oppoſite ſcheme. He holds, that we ourſelves 
determine; but he does not hold, that we are the ef. 
ficient | cauſes of our own Jeterminations, Nor can 
Dr. Weſt conſiſtently hold this ; as this would imply, 
that our determinations or volitions are effects, which 
Dr. Weſt denies. Preſident Edwards holds, that we 
ourſelves. will or chooſe ; that we ourſelves act and 
are agents: But he does not hold, that we efficiently 
cauſe our own mental acts: Nor for the reaſon alread 
given, can Dr. Weſt conſiſtently hold this. Beſides, 
this would imply, that “ ſelf acts on ſelf and produces 
« yolition,” or that * the mind ſome how determines 
to will;“ i. e. „ wills to will, or chooſes to chooſe,” 
which the Doctor renounces. Preſident Edwards 
does not hold, that we are mere paſſive beings, unleſs 
this enpreſfion mean, that our volitions are the effects 
of ſome cauſe extrinſic to our wills.“ If this be the 
moaning of it, he does hold it, 90 che believers in 
oP his 


la cauſes extrinſic to the will I include both . 4 acquired taſte, 
bias, propenſion, or whatever it be called. 
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ſubjects of the influence of the efficient cauſe. 


cauſe. 
tive voice; yet we are or may be cauſed to ſee, hear, 
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his ſyſtem are ready to join iſſue with Dr. Weſt, on 
this point. Though we hold that our volitions are 
the effects of ſome extrinſic cauſe, and that we are 
paſſive, as we are the ſubjects of the influence of 
that cauſe ; yet we hold, that we are not merely paſ- 
five ; but that volition is in its own nature an act or 


action, and in the exerciſe of it we are active, though 


in the cauſation of it we are paſſive ſo far as to be the 
This 
we concede ; and let our opponents make the moſt 
of it: We fear not the conſequence. In this ſenſe 
we hold, “ that we are determiners in the active voice, 
„and not merely determined in the paſſive voice.“ We 


hold, that we are determiners in the active voice, in 


every ſenſe which does not imply, that“ ſelf acts on 


e ſelf and produces volition ; or that the mind ſome 


£ how wills to. will, and chooſes to chooſe,” which 
Dr. Weſt utterly denies ; and “ he entirely joins 
„with Mr. Edwards in exploding the idea, that the 


will determines all the preſent acts of the will.. 


Though we are determiners in the active voice, 


and not merely determined in the paſſive voice; yet 
our determination may be the conſequence of ſuffi- 


cient motive or the effe& of ſome other extrinſic 
We lee, hear, feel, love and hate, in the ac- 


&c. And when we are cauſed to love or hate, we 


are indeed tbe ſubje&s of the agency or influence. 
of ſome cauſe extrinſic to our own will, and ſo 


far are paſſive: Still the immediate effect of this 


agency is our act, and in this act we are certainly ac- 


tive. So that we are not merely in the paſſive voice 
cauſed to love, but we alſo in the active voice love. 


Dr. Weſt vill not ſay, that becauſe a man is influ- 
enced or perſuaded by proper motives to the love 
of virtue, he does not love it at all in the active 


voice. Vet it is often ſaid” by men of his claſs, that 


if we be influenced to will or chooſe an object, it is 


no action at all. It is indeed no action in their ſenſe 
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the true ſenſe of the word ation, they ought to ſhow 


| when that, tea and chocolate were offered him, and all 


cc which appear equally fit and eligible. Conſequently 


to its choice among things which appear equally eli- 
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of the word, as they mean by action, felf- nn 
tion : But inſiead. of taking it for granted, that this is 


the reality and poſſibility of ſuch an action, and re- 
move the abſurdities, which are ſaid to be inſepara- 
ble from it. To ſay, that we are ſelf. determined 
or ſelf. moved, becauſe we ourſelves determine and 
move, is as improper and groundleſs, as 10 ſay, that a 
body is ſelf- moved and felf determined in its motion, 
becauſe the body itſelf moves. Extrinſic cauſality is 
no more excluded in the one caſe, than in the other. 

The Doctor puts the caſe of his chooſing coffee, 


appeared equally eligible ; and ſays, “I believe, that 
«jt will be impoffible in this and a multitude of ſimi- 
«ar inſtances, to aſſign any accident or circumſtance, 
c which determines the mind to its choice among things, 


4 here is an undeniable proof of the liberty for which 
ec we-contend.” The liberty for which he here con- 
tends, is a power to chooſe one of ſeyeral equally eli- 
gible things. If by power he mean natural or phyſical 
power, 1 grant, that we have ſuch a power to chooſe 
not only one of ſeveral things equally eligible, if any 
ſuch there be, but one of things ever ſo unequally el- 
igible, and to take the leaſt eligible. A man may be 
-under no involuntary reſtraint from taking an obje& 
ever ſo ineligible. But if by power to chooſe one of 
ſeveral equally eligible things, | he mean a power oppoſ- 
ed to mcal neceſſity, it is a previous uncertainty which 
he will chooſe. But there is in this caſe no more pre- 
vious uncertainty in the nature of things and in the 
divine mind, than in any caſe whatever. 

The Doctor denies, that“ any accident or circum- 
« ſtance,” or any extrinſic cauſe, & determines the mind 


„ gible.” If this were granted, though it is not, what 
would follow? Doubtlels either that the choice is de- 
termined and cauſed by the mind itſelf, or that ii 
6 comes 
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tomes into exiſtence without cauſe. But Dr. Weſt 
cannot with conſiſtency hold either of theſe. To hold 
that choice or volition is cauſed by the mind, is to 
hold, that it is an effect and bas a cauſe, which Dr. 
| Weſt denies, and has written an effay to prove it. It 

is alſo to hold, that “ ſelf acts on ſelf and produces 

& volition ; or that the mind ſome how determines to 
& will, i. e. wills to will or chooſes to chooſe, and that 
„ the will determines the preſent acts of the will;“ all 
which are denied by Dr. Weſt. On the other hand, 
that volition comes into exiltence without cauſe, though 
this is maintained by the Doctor, in that he maintains, 
that * volition is no effect and has no cauſe ;” yet it 


is alſo denied and renounced by him, in that he fays, 


p. 27, We cannot be charged with holding, that e- 
* yents take place without cauſe.” 


In p. 19, he ſays, All who believe there is a De- 


& ity, muſt grant, that he has a ſelf. determining power: 
« For he being the firſt cauſe, his volitions cannot be 
« determined by any cauſe antecedent or extrinſic to 
& himſelf.” If by ſelf-determining power here be 
meant, what Dr. Weſt ſays he means imply, That the 
Deity himſelf has a power to determine; that he him- 
ſelf has a power to will or chooſe ; -we grant, that not 
only the Deity, but all intelligent beings have a ſelf- 
determining power. A ſelf-determining power accord- 
ing to this definition, is nothing but a power of will, 

which we all grant belongs to every intelligent and 


moral agent. Nor does this imply any thing inconſiſt. 


ent with the idea, that the Deity and all other intelli- 
gent beings are governed by motives, in the only ſenſe 
in which we hold government by motives; which is, 
that the Deity does every thing which he does, be- 
cauſe there is a motive to do it, ariſing from his own 
infinite wiſdom and goodneſs ——But if by ſelf. deter- 


mining power, be meant a power by which God pro- 


duces volition in himſelf, by which “ ſelf acts on ſelf 


and produces volition,” we join with Dr. Weſt in 


OY fuch a power. He expreſsly ſays, © The 
1 „divine 
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divine volitions are no effects produced by the Det 
MN! FP. a8. If any thing elſe be meant, when- 
Li | ever Dr. Weſt will inform us what it is, (as we cannot 
. imagine any beſide one or other of the forementioned. 
fenſes) we will inform him, whether we allow or deny 

2 [= it, and will give our reaſons. 
FR As to the argument, that © The Deity being the firſt 
Li 4 if „ cauſe, his volitions cannot be determined by any 
EW © cauſe antecedent or extrinſic to-himſelf ;” it may be 
14 anſwered, Still he may will as he does, becauſe of mo- 
| tives and reaſons arifing from his own infinite wiſdon | 
and goodneſs. It may be further ſaid, that the ſame 
argument, which Dr. Welt here uſes to prove, that 
God determines himſelf, will prove, that God created 
himſelf : Thus, All who believe that there is a Deity, 
5 muſt grant, that he has a ſelf. creating power and did 
1 create himſelf. For he being the firſt cauſe, bis exiſt- 
5 ence cannot be cauſed by any thing antecedent or ex- 
* trinſic to himſelf. But it no more follows from the 
Ce.onſideration, that God's volitions were not cauſed by 
any thing antecedent or extrinſic to God, that they 
were cauſed by God, than from the conſideration, that 
— his exiſtence was not cauſed by any thing antecedent 
= or extrinſic to himlelf, it follows, that it was cauſed by 
Li himſelf. The truth is the divine volitions were no 
| | | j more cauſed, whether by God himſelf or by any other 
2.5 | cauſe, than the divine exiſtence was. The divine vo- 
r litions are the divine holineſs uncreated and ſelf-exiſt- 
ent. And one attribute of God is not more cauſed or 
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_—_ created, than all bis. attributes, or than his exiſtence. 
WS - An exemption from extrinſic cauſality, in the acts 
1 4 the mind, is eſſential to Dr. Weſt's idea of liberty. 
i Suppoſe then, that a free volition is one that comes 
into exiſtence without any dependence on a cauſe ex- 
trinſic to the mind, which is the ſubject of chat voli- 
tion; the conſequence i is, that either ſuch a volition 
zs cauſed by the mind itſelf, and “ ſelf acts on ſelf and 
produces volition ;” or it is abſolutely without cauſe, 


and comes into exiſtence by mere chance; neither of 
| which. 
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* which will Dr. Weſt avow : Indeed he has already 
expreſsly diſavowed them both. And it he either ex- 
preſsly, or by neceſſary implication, avows them both, 
that does not help the matter; to be inconſiſtent re- 
lieves no difficulty, IG ps 
Liberty is by ſome writers diſtinguiſhed into ex- 
ternal and internal. Internal or the liberty of the 
mind, is the principal ſubje& of the preſent inquiry; 
and this, as is implied in what has been faid already, 
_ conſiſts in the power or faculty of will. Every intel- 
ligent being who has this power, is free, or has inter- 
nal liberty, and ſo long as he retains this power, can- 
not be diveſted of liberty. I am ſenſible, that our 
opponents ſuppoſe, that ſomething further, viz. a felf- 
determining power is neceſſary to liberty: And to 
this I ſhall particularly attend in the next chapter. 
As internal liberty confiſts in the very faculty of the 
will, fo that which is external conſiſts in opportunity 
externally to execute our determinations and wiſhes, 
To define internal moral liberty to be, “ an opportu- 
ce nity and capacity of chooſing and acting otherwiſe 
than the ſubject in fact does,” is nothing diltinguiſh- 
ing between the ſyſtem of thoſe who hold, that all 
moral actions are morally neceſſary, and that of thoſe 
who deny it. Opportunity and capacity of chooſ- 
& ing otherwiſe,” may mean mere natural power, as be- 
fore explained. When Pharaoh choſe to retain the 
»Iſraelites, he was under no natural inability of chool- 
ing to let them go. Still it was a matte# of previous 
abſolute certainty, that he would for a time refuſe to 
let them go, and had been tin foretold. ——] 
& opportunity and capacity of chooſing otherwiſe, than 
« the ſubject in fact does,” mean any thing inconſiſtent 
with the moſt abſolute moral neceſſity, it muſt mean 
a previous uncertainty how he will chooſe: And if 
this be the meaning in the aforeſaid definition of mor- 
al liberty; I deny that any man has in this ſenſe op- 
portunity to chooſe otherwiſe than be does. Ever) 
event and conſequently every act of choice, is previ- 
W e : diully 
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ouſly fo.eknown by God and 1888 is previouſly 
certain : And to take it for granted, that any is pre- 
viouſly to its exiſtence, uncertain in the divine mind 
and in reality, is an intolerable begging of the queſtion. 
The following account has been given of liberty, as 
oppoled to moral neceſſity : & I find I can abſtain 
& from any particular good ; N can defer uſing it; I 
« can prefer G elſe to it; I can hefitate in 
& my choice; in ſhort, I am my own waſter to chooſe, 
& or which is the ſame thing, I am 777 ce.” Perhaps 
this is as popular a repreſentation. o liberty and as 
agreeable to the ideas of thoſe who are the moſt zeal- 
ous advocates for liberty as oppoſed to moral neceſſi- 
yh as can be given. But all this is talking in the 
ark and confounding the ſubje& by the uſe of am- 
biguous words ; particularly the word can. To ſay, 


I can abſtain from any particular good,” is the very 


ſame as to ſay, I have power to abſtain, &c. But 
there are two ſenſes to the words power and inability 
already noticed and explained. In one ſenſe Pharaoh 
had power to let the Hraelites go; he was under no 
natural inability in the caſe, Still there was an abſo- 
| hate previous certainty, that he would not for a time 
let them go. Therefore there was a- moral neceſſity, 
that he ſhould not let them go, and he was morally 
unable to let them go ; and in this ſenſe he was not 
free ; it was not a matter of uncertainty whether he 
would let them go or not. This account of liber- 
ty reminds me of the argument, by which a certain 
man endeavoured to convince his neighbour, that there 
_ were no divine abſolute decrees. The argument was, 
that having a child newly born, he felt himſelf at lib- 
erty to call it by what name he pleaſed, without re- 
gard to any divine, decree. As if God had decreed, 
wok be ſhould call his child by a particular per 

ether with or without his own conſent... © 

iiberty or freedom mult mean freedom from ſoms⸗ 
thing. If it be a freedom from coaftion or natural 
neceſſity, this is what we mean 5 1 freedom. The 
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mind in volition is in its own nature free. But our 
opponents mean by freedom an exemption from all 
extrinſic cauſal influence, and from all previous cer- 


tainty. And when they hold, that the mind cauſes its 


- 


own volitions, they mult, to be conſiſtent, hold that it 


cauſes them contingently and without any previous 
certainty that it would cauſe them; and they mult 

eny that the mind's cauſation of them is determined, 
fixed or limited by any cauſe whatever. For that the 
mind ſhould cauſe them according to a previous el- 
tabliſhment, would be as inconſiſtent with liberty, as 
that it ſhould not cauſe them at all, as it implies an 
entire limitation of the mind in its operations. 
The very inquiry, whether the mind in the exerciſe. 
of the will, or as poſſeſſed, of the power of will, be 
free, is apt to lead into error. It ſeems to imply, that 
freedom 1s ſomething elſe than the freedom of the will. 
To inquire, whether the mind as poſſeſſed of will be 
free, is to inquire whether the mind as poſſeſſed of 
freedom be free; or whether freedom be freedom. 


Men in general have no other idea of freedom, than 


a power of will, or an exemption from coaction or 
natural neceſſity, as their language on the ſubject im- 
plies no more than this. With them to act freely, and 
to act voluntarily is the ſame thing, and they never 
once think of propagating one free act by an antecedent 
free act, or that in order to freedom it is requiſite, 
that the acts of their wills ſhould eome to paſs with- 
out cauſe and by mere chance: Nor 5 they once 
imagine, that in order to freedom, there muſt be no 
previous certainty what their acts will be; or that the 
divine foreknowledge or prediction is inconſiſtent with 
„„ „ (( | p 1 

Liberty in the ſenſe of our opponents, is not poſſi- 
ble or conceivable. By liberty they mean a power 
to cauſe all our own volitions, and to cauſe them free- 
ly. But that we ſhould thus cauſe them, is neither 


poſſible nor conceivable. If we. ſhould thus cauſe a 
volition, we ſhould doubtleſs cauſe it by a cauſal att: 


C 3 | 7" 


It is inpoſible, that we cauſe any thing without a 
cauſal act. And as it is ſuppoſed, that we cauſe it 
freely, the cauſal act muſt be a /ree act, i. e. an act of 
the will or a volition. And as the ſuppoſition i is, that 
all our volitions are cauſed by ourſelves, the cauſal 
volition muſt be cauſed by another, and ſo on infi- 
nitely : Which is both impoſſible and inconceivable. 
It is no more poſſible or conceivable, that we ſhould 
cauſe all our own volitions, than that all men ſhould 
beget themſelves. 2 

Some have faid, that valition or voluntar exerciſe 
is liberty. It is undoubtedly a free act 5 liberty is 
a property of that act; but it 2 not more proper to 
call it liberty itſelf, than to call the apprehenſion of the 
equality between the three angles of a triangle and 
two rights, intellect, becauſe it is an act of intellect. 
The lying of a bird at large i in the open air is a free 

att, but not liberty itſelf. 

1 Our opponents ſay, they plead for that ihe, 7 in 
men to do as they pleaſe. By this with reſpett to the 
mind, they muſt mean, either that the mind cauſes its 
own volitions; or that it acts voluntarily. As to the 
firſt, it has been in part conſidered already, and ſhall 
be further attended to in the next chapter. The laſt 
is no more than ve all allow; and for our opponents 
to mean this only, is to give up the diſpute. 

It is generally if not univerſally granted by our 
opponents, that God is necęſſarily holy; and to be 
ſure, the ſcripture aſſures us, that * he cannot lie,” and 
“e cannot deny himſelf.” And Dr. Weſt grants, that 
he is perfettly holy, p. 38 ; and that he is immutable, 
ibid. Therefore he is immutably and neceſſarily holy. 
Yet the Doctor ſuppoſes God to poſſeſs a ſelf-deter- 
mining power. And although his definition of ſelf-de- 
termination, as obſerved before, is not at all inconſiſt- 
ent with the neceffity which we hold ; yet it is mani- 
feſt, that be ſuppoſes felf- determination to be incon- 
ſiſtent” with that neceſſity. And did he mean, in 

an eee to the Deity, to- aſcribe 
: ſomething 


39 
ſomething to him inconſiſtent with immutable and nec- 
e//ſary holineſs ? Does he believe, that it is not 40 ſo- 
lutely certain, that God vill for ever continue to be 
holy ?. Yet abſolute certainty, as 1 have often ſaid, is 
all the neceſſity for which we plead. The Doctor 
therefore has fallen into a dilemma, or rather a trilem- 
ma, and he may-make his choice, whether to concede, 
that there is no ſelf-determination in God, and that 


therefore it is not neceſſary to liberty; or that ſelf- 


determination is not at all inconfiſtent with abſolute 
moral neceſſity, and then he will give up the diſpute ; 
or to hold that God is not neceſſarily holy, and that 
he can lie and can deny himſelf. I wait for the Doc- 
tor's deciſion or explanation. : 5 

It is well known, that Dr. S. Clarke places liberty 


in ſelf. determination or ſelf motion; and he holds, 


that “ liberty in the higheſt and completeſt degree is 
cin God himſelf;“ and “that God is a moſt perfect- 
„ ]y free agent;“ yet he immediately adds, that “he 
cannot but do always what is beſt and wiſeſt in the 
„hole. The reaſon is evident; becauſe perfect 
„ wildom and goodnels are as ſteady and certain prin- 
*:ciples of action, as neceſſity itſelf.“ Perfect wiſdom 
and goodnels therefore imply a «certainty of action. 
But certainty is the neceſſity in queſtion. How then 
can any liberty or ſelf. determination inconſiſtent with 
abſolute moral neceſſity, coexiſt in the Deity with that. 
neceſlity Thus the moſt: able advocates for ſelf: 


determination, and Dr. Clarke as much as any of 


them; are nec ſſitated by their abſurd and contradic- 
tory ſyſtem, perpetually to contradict themſelves. 
Moſt of our opponents hold, that we are the effi- 
cient cauſes of our own volitions, and that in this our 
liberty conſiſts. But Dr. Weſt expreſsly denies this 
with regard to the Deity; p. 28; The divine vo- 
< litions are no effects, either produced by the Deity, 
or by any extrinſic cauſe.“ Indeed that volitions 
are no effects of any cauſe, is a favourite and princi- 
pal doctrine of Dr, Weſt. Therefore the ſelf-deter- 
WI TOO. mination 
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mination which he aſcribes to both God and man, 
produces no volition in either. What then does it ? 
How does it contribute at all to liberty ? In the De- 
Ity it is conſiſtent with abſolute moral neceſſity, as we 
have juſt ſeen ; and what reaſon can be given, why 
it is not as conſiſtent with the like neceſſity in man? 
Or does liberty in God conſiſt in a eontingence or 
previous uncertainty of his volitions? This, it is pre- 
ſumed, will not be pretended ; as it *overthrows the 
divine immutability, and is directly contradictory to 
what our opponents, particularly Dr. Clarke and Dr. 
Weſt, hold, of the neceſſity of God's moral perfeRions, 
And if liberty in God do not require} ſuch contin- 
gence and uncertainty, let a reaſon be given why it 
{ſhould in man.——We deny, that cauſing our own 
volitions and acting by chance are either realities or 
poſſibilities; but if they were both poſſible and real; 
fince they do not belong to the liberty of God, need 
ve wiſh for any more liberty or higher kind of liberty 
and power, than God has ? Or ſhall we vainly imagine, 
that we poſſeſs it „ 
Liberty is no poſitivę exiſtence. Exiſtence or be- 
ing is divided into ſubſtance and mode. But liberty 
is certainly no /ub/iance, Modes are divided into ab- 
folveze or poſitive, and relative. Liberty, as it is a 
power, falls into the. latter claſs; it is a relative mode. 
All powers are relations or relative modes. It is 
then, as J ſaid, no poſitive exiſtence. | 74 
I have long fince thought, that this controverſy 
concerning liberty and neceſlity, ſo long agitated, 
might be eaſily ſettled to mutual general ſatisfaction, 
if the diſputants would but fully explain their own 
ideas of the ſubjects of the diſpute. - But till this is 
done, what proſpe& or poſſibility is there of ſettling 
it? Our opponents accuſe us of denying the liberty 
of moral agents. Now the truth or falſehood of this 
charge depends on the ideas they affix to the word 
liberty. If by liberty be meant what Law in his notes 
on King, p. 248, defines'it to be, A certain phyſical 
„ A * indifference 


* 
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& indifference or indeterminateneſs in its own exer- 
« ciſe ;” then we do deny liberty. We deny that a 
man is or can be indifferent in the exerciſe of his 
liberty or bis will. ——Or if by liberty be meant, an 
exemption from all previous certainty, ſo that it is a 

matter of uncertainty and mere chance, what our vo- 
litions are to be; in this fenſe alſo we deny liber- 
ty. Further, if by liberty be meant, an, exemption 
from all extrinfie cauſality or influence, fo that our 
volitions are efficiently cauſed by ourſelves ; this al- 
ſo we deny But if by liberty be meant a power 
of willing and chooſing, an exemption from coaQtion 
and natural neceſſity, and power, opportunity and 
advantage to execute our own choice ; in this ſenſe 
Ve hold liberty. : PE 
WMe wiſh our opponents to tell us with the ſame 
preciſion, what they mean by liberty and in what ſenſe 
they contend for it. Unleſs they do this, it ſignifies 
nothing for them to tell us, that we deny all liberty, 
and that they are contending for liberty againft neceſ- 
ſity ; and as Dr. Weſt has done, to give ſuch gener- 
al and vague definitions of liberty, of ſelf-determina- 
tion, &c. as are perfectly conſiſtent. with our ideas of 
liberty and free action. 
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CHAPTER WL 
of Self Determination. 2 


IBERTY and Gif decermingtion are fo blended 

by our opponents in this controverly, that it is 
zamgoſüble to write a chapter on one of theſe ſubjects, 
with proper attention to the ſentiments of our oppo- 
nents, without running into the other. Therefore in 
the laſt chapter I was neceſſitated. to ſay many things 
concerning ſelf. determinatien. Vet 1 wiſh to ne | 


ſome further obſervations on the ſame ſubject. 


All our opponents agree, that felt- Common is 


| eſſential to liberty. Let us firſt attend to what Dr. 


Weſt ſays on this ſaubje& ; then we ſhall make m_—_ 
remarks on what Dr. Clarke and others have ſaid. 
Dr. Welt tells us, that “determining, when ve ap- 


| <6 ply. it to the active faculty, is the ſame with volition.“ 


P. 16, 17. And s the ſenſe in which we uſe ſelfide- 
& termination is fimply this, that we ourſelves deter- 
Now 
1 cannot believe, that Dr. Weſt imagined, that Preſi- 
dent Edwards, or any of his followers, would deny, that 
xe ourſelves determine, will and chooſe. We doubt- 
leſs will and chooſe as really as we think, ſee, hear, 
feel, &c. But who or what is the efficient cauſe in 
cider caſe, remains to be conſidered. To ſay, that 
we are determiners i in the active voice, and nat the deter- 
mined in the paſſi ve voice, gives no ſatisfaction. We 
grant, that we are determiners in the active; and yet 
aſſert, that we are determined, or are cauſed to de- 
termine, by ſome extrinſic cauſe, at the ſame time, 
and with reſpect to the ſame act: As when a man 
hears a ſound, he is the hearer in the active voice, and 
yet is cauſed to hear the ſame ſound, by ſomething ex- 
trinſic to himſelf. It will not be pretended, that a man 
is the efficient cauſe of his own hearing, in every in- 


Though 


Hance in which he hears 1 in the active voice. 
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Tbough Dr. Weſt in general maintains, and has 
written an eſſay to prove, that volition is no effect 
and has no cauſe; yet be ſometimes forgets himſelf 
and falls in with the generality of the defenders of the 


ſelf. determining power, who hold, that the mind is the 


efficient cauſe of its own volitions. He evory where 
maintains, that volition is not the effett of an extrinſic 
cauſe ? Why does he expreſs himſelf thus, if he do 
not ſuppoſe it to be the effect of an intrinſic caule ? 
The expreſſion implies this. This is not all. In p. 
24, he puts the queſtion, whether the mind in chool- 
& ing or adding, do not modify itſelf?“ which he an- 
ſwers in the affirmative, and ſays, that this © modifi- 
« cation is the effe& of the mind willing or chooſ- 
* ing.” The mind then in willing modifies itſelf, i. e. 
brings itſelf into the mode of willing. This mode then 


is volition ; and this volition is the effect of the mind 


willing, or the effect of volition. So that Dr, Welt 
here, in direct contradiction to his general doctrine, 
aſſerts, agreeably to Dr. Clarke and moſt writers of 
his claſs, that volition is an effe& and has a cauſe ; is 


the effect of the mind whoſe volition it is, and is the 


effect of the mind willing or of a volition of that mind. 
Agrecably to this he ſays, p. 28, No agent can bring 
« any effects to paſs, but what are conjequent upon his 
«* atting ; 2. e. that all effects are in conſequence of 
„the activeneſs or operativeneſs of ſome being: And 
P- 22, No being can become a cauſe, 1. e. an effi- 
« cient, or that which produces an effect, but by FIRST 
&« operating, acting or energiſing: And in the ſame 
page, Volition, when uſed intelligibly -—— is real- 
« ly an efficient cauſe.” Volition then is an efficient 
cauſe, and an efficient cauſe of a modification of the 
mind, which is another volition, and this by fir/t op- 
erating, acting or energiſing: And doubtleſs this ope- 
ration, act or energiſing is a volition. So that here we 
have three volitions in train, all neceſſary to the exiſt- 
ence of one volition and of every volition. The firſt 
yolition is an efficient cauſe of a ſecond, called on — 

| | ot 


Weſt a modification of the mind; and it produces this 
effe& by a third volition, which is the operation, at, or 
energiſing of the firt. What is this, but “ ſelf act. 
« ing on ſelf and producing volition,” and this by the 
inſtrumentality of an intermediate volition. Dr. Weſt 
cannot conſiſtently deny any of theſe abſurdities of 
his ſcheme. He cannot ſay, that one volition, as an 
efficient cauſe, does not produce a ſecond ; 5,06 he 
holds, that “the mind in willing modifies itſelf 1 "Boe 
according to him volition is the mind willing. le al- 
ſo holds, that the ſaid © modification is the effett &. 
« the mind willing ;” i. e. by bis own definition, the 
effect of volition; volition then is the efficient cauſe. of 
the ſaid modification. That this modification is voli- 
tion he will not deny. Then we have one yolition, 
as an efficient cauſe, producing another volition as its 
effect. But he grants that “ no being can produce an 
& effect, but by r/t, afling or energ ing.“ we, WIVES 
us the intermediate volition. | 

It has been long fince charged on the advocates. for 
ſelf. determination, that their doc rine involves the ab- 
ſurdity of one volition before every volition, and even 
before the firſt. But Dr. Weſt bas made improve- 
ment in the ſcheme: He has taught us, that ſelf. deter- 
mination implies zwo volitions before every volition 
and before 5 e firſt. 

That volition 1s produced by the mind, as the effi- 
cient cauſe, is implied, however inconfiltently. with 
himſelf, in various other paſſages of Dr. Weſt's books ; 
as p. 25, © If volition or internal action be the effect 
« of an extrinſic cauſe, our reflections could never af. 
« ford us an example of an efficient cauſe.” As we 
« are rational beings, it follows, that our volitions are 
cc not the effects of an extrinſic "cauſe, but that we are 
& ſelf-determined.” * Conſcious, that we qurſelves 
cc are the determiners and not the determined we 
„ have the idea of our independence in villing and 
cc chooſing.” Our volition muſt either be the effect 
of an extrinſic cauſe, or of an intrinſic one, or it muſt hap- 


a 


a 5 „„ 
pen without cauſe. . If it happen without cauſe, our re- 


8 lections could no more afford us an example of an effi- 
2. cient cauſe, than they would on the ſuppoſition, that it is 
. the effed of an extrinſic cauſe. So that the Doctor's ar- 
86 ,ument neceſſarily implies, that volition is produced by 
f he mind as the efficient cauſe. In the ſecond quotation 
of above, he ſpeaks of our being ſelf-determined, as in di- 
in rect oppoſition to our volitions being effects of an ex- 
bo, trinſic cauſe. But there is no ſuch oppoſition unleſs by 
ng our being ſelf determined be meant, that our volitions 
12 arc the effects of an intrinſic cauſe. If ſelf-determin- 
Sod ation here mean no more than that we are the ſubjefts 
be of a determination, or that we ourſelves determine, as 
ON, Wl ve ourſelves think, feel, &c. this may be, and yet that 
li- determination may be the effect of an extrinfic cauſe. 
on: So that there appears to be no meaning in this paſ- 
us ſage, unleſs, in direct contradiction to what Dr. Weſk 
A. elſewhere holds, it mean, that our volitions are effe&s 
. and bave an efectent cauſe ; that this cauſe is our own 
3 mind; and this efficient cauſe, as the Dr. declares all 
for efficient cauſes do, produces its effect, 4 by firſt ope- 
ab- rating, attipg or energiſing; and thus ſelf would act 
Sn “ oon Ct and produce volition,” by an efficient ope- 
Nr. ralion.— Again; if we were „ confcious, that we 
ter- « ourſelves are the determiners, and not the determin- 
40R ed,“ we ſhould thence derive no “ idea of our inde- 
. * pendence in willing and chooſing,“ if our willing and 
efhi- | chooling either were the effect of an extrinſic cauſe, 
vith or happened without cauſe ; or unleſs we were the el⸗ 
ks ; WM ficient cauſes of our own willing and chooſing. 
fett Though all this is abundantly denied and renounc- 
af. ed bx Dr. Weſt, as appears by quotations already 
$ WE, made; yet it is the real ground work of his book, 
AI and the only ground, on which he could conſiſtently 
Ae oppoſe the doctrine of moral neceſſity and extrinſic 
lves cauſality of volitions : And this is the common doc- 
* trine of the advocates for ſelf- determination. Thus 
and pr. Clarke, in Papers between him and Leibnitz, p. 
15 28g, tells us, „The true and only queſtion concera- 


ing 


« ing liberty, is, whether the immediate phyſical cauſe 
* or principle of action be indeed in him, whom we 
“e call the agent; or whether it be ſome other reaſon 
ce ſufficient, which is the real cauſe of the action, by 
* operating upon the agent and making him to be, 
6 not the agent but a mere patient.” 1 underſtand 
the Doctor by phyſical cauſe, to mean efficient, pro- 
ducing cauſe; otherwiſe it is not to the purpoſe. 
Dr. Chauncy is ſtill more explicit. “ Self. deter. 
& mination gives riſe to our volitions =—=— and is 


ce the cauſe of them.” Benevolence ofthe Deity, p. 1 28. Gi 
A power in man, that ſubjefts his volitions to his de 
& command, is the only bottom, upon which agency ri 
& can be founded.” Ibid, p. 129. And in the next th 
page he ſays, the fame power “ conſtitutes us agents, at 
or beings that are efficiently the cauſes of their own fo: 
& yolitions.” 8 . „ In; 
Now this ſelf-determination, which “ gives riſe to Ft! 
our volitions,” and in which we are © the efficient G7 
«cauſes of our own volitions,” is a determination or tio 
act either of the will, or of ſome other faculty. If it eit! 
be an act of the will, it is a volition. So that here per 
we have one volition cauſed by another: And as the Is t 
doctrine is, that all our volitions are the effect of ſelf. fac 
determination, they are all the effect of volition, the te 
cauſing act the effect of a preceding att, and the firſt Whi 
the effect of one before that. This abſurdity attend the: 
ing the ſcheme of ſelf. determination, bas been long mul 
fince pointed out; nor have the advocates of that We 
ſcheme been able to ſhow, that their ſcheme does not ¶ rec 
really labour under that abſurdity, if by that ſelf-de- WW *PP< 
termination, which is the cauſe of volitton, they mean er 8 
e eee 


an act of the will. 5 ST 
But if this ſelf-determination be an act of the un- 
derſtanding; then it ſeems, that the will or mind wil. 
ling, is influenced to volition by a dictate of the un- 
derſtanding, or by a motive. Then we are at once 
involved in what is ſo hideous to Dr. Weſt, and all 
other believers in ſelf. determination, the * 
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by motives and the moral neceſſity implied in it : Alfs 


we are the paſſive ſubjetts of the operation of thoſe 
cauſes. 8 ge 

Or it we ſuppoſe the determining act to proceed from; 
any other faculty, if other there be, the difficulty will re- 
main. Dr. Weſt bolds, “ that there are three eſſen- 
& tial faculties of the mind, which ought always to be 
« conſidered diſtinctly; and theſe are perception, pro- 
ce genſion and will; and that © the laſt only is prop- 
| &%erly the active faculty.” Then doubtleſs that ſelF- 


| riſe to volition, is an act of this active faculty. In 
| this caſe ve bave will putting forth ſelf-determin- 
ation, in order to give riſe to volition ; as we had be- 
fore volition as an efficient. cauſe, firſt operating, act- 
ing or energiling, in order to produce the effe& vo- 
ktion. As the will is, according to the Doctor, “ the 
& only active faculty,” he vill not pretend, that voli- 
tion produced by ſelf-determination, is the effect of 
either of the other two faculties, as he reckons them, 
perception and propenſion. If he ſhould fay, that it 
is the effect of perception; this it ſeems is a paſſive 
faculty; and then ſelf. determination and all volition 


which alone that faculty is by the terms capable; and 
therefore, it ſeems, ſelf. determination and volition 
muſt themſelves be paſſions or mere impreſſions, and 
we are paſſive in them. Beſides, per;eption conſid- 


appears to be nothing elſe, than intelle@ or the pow- 
er of underſtanding. And if ſelf-determination pro- 
eccd from this, the conſequence is, that the will is 
governed by the underſtanding and by the diQates 
and motives which it fuggeſts ; which brings us where 
we were before, into theanidſt of neceſſity. The ſame 
conſequence will follow, if we ſuppoſe, that ſelf deter- 
mination proceed from perception in the common 


our volitions are determined by extrinſic cauſes and 


determination, which is an action, and which gives 


are the effects of a paſſive faculty and of paſſion, of 


ered as a faculty, as Dr. Weſt ſingularly conſiders it, 


1 


ſenſe of the word, meaning an at of the underſtand- 
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48 
ing._—lf Dr. Weſt fay, that ſelf. determination pro- 
ceeds from propenſion; then he entirely coincides 
with Preſident Edwards, who aſcribes a great part of 
our volitions 10 diſpolition, inclination, "paſſion and 
habit, meaning certain biaſes of the mind diſtin& 
from volitior and prior to it ——Befides,; as propen- 
fion is according to the Doctor a paſſive faculty, if 
volition and ſelf-determination proceed from this they 
are e or impreſſions, they proceed from an ex- 
trinfic cauſe and we are paſſive in them. 

The cauſing of one act of volition by other is 
attended with this abſurdity alſo, it ſuppoſes the cauf- 
ing aft in this caſe to be diſtin from the act cauſed; 
when in reality they coaleſce and are one and the 
fame. For 3 to chooſe to have a choice of 
virtue, is nothing but a choice of virtue ; to chooſe 
the choice of an apple, is to chooſe an apple: So 


that we have the volition before we have it, and in 


order that we may have it. 

Some ſenſible of the abſurdity of ſuppoſing, that 
the mind determines one volition by another, as 
this runs into an infinite ſeries of volitions, and im- 
plies that there is yolition' before the firſt volition, 
have renounced this idea of ſelf-determination. A- 
mong theſe we may reckon Dr. Weſt. But at the 
ſame time he gives up ſelf-determination in every 
ſenſe in which we diſpute it, and in every fenſe incon- 
ſiſtent with the moſt abſolute moral neceſſity. This 
has been already illuſtrated. — Others, to avoid the 
ſame difficulty expreſs themſelves differently: They 
profeſs to mean, that volition is cauſed not by a pre- 
ceding volition, but by the man or the mind, whoſe 
volition it is. But this gives no ſatisfaction. Sup- 
poſing it ſhould be ſaid, that a certain carpenter him- 
{elf was the efficient cafe or builder of ſuch a ſhip ; ; 
and it ſhquld be thence inferred, that be built it by 
working, labouring or exerting himſelf to the end of 
building the ſhip ; would not this be a natural and a 


neceſſary inference ? Would not the man, who ſhould 
aſlert, 


creating act. 
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aſſert, that the carpenter did indeed himſelf immedi- 


ately build the ſhip, but not by any labour or exertion, 


whether of body or mind, be univerſally confidered 
as talking abſurdly and contradiQorily ? And does 
not the man talk as abſurdiy and contradictorily, who 
aſſerts, that a man is the efficient cauſe of his own 
yolition, yet puts forth no exertion, in order to cauſe 

it ? If any other way of efficienily cauſing an effect, 


* by act or exertion previous to the effect, be pot: 


fible or conceivable, let it be pointed out : Tull this 
be done, we who conceive ſuch a way to be impofſi- 
ble and inconceiveble, have a right to ſay fo, and to 
preſume, that our opponents, who aſſert that there is 
ſuch a way, are unable to point it out, and ' have 
no more idea of it, than we have. If upon ti ial, they 
ſhall find, that they are unable to point out the way, 
let them honeſtly confeſs, that all they mean by felf- 
determination is what we and all allow, that they are 


the ſubjects of volition, and as Dr. Welt expreſſes i It, 
that they themſelves will and chooſe. 


J perfectly agree with Dr. Weſt when he ſays, p. 
22, „No being can become an efficient caufe, but 


by rins r operating, acting or energifang.” Operation, 
act or energiſing i is as much preſuppoſed in order to 
an effect, as an efficient cauſe is preſuppoſed in order 


to it. To ſuppoſe an efficient cauſe to produce an 
effect without any act by which he produces it, is the 
ſame as to ſuppoſe the ſame cauſe produces the effect, 
without any efficiency : It is as abſurd, as it would be 
to ſuppoſe, that Dr. Weſt. wrote his effays without. any 
exertion in order to the production of them, or that 
God created the world, without any creating act. If 
this be not true, let the falſehood of it be made toappear. 


Let any man ſhow, that an effect cannot as well come 


to paſs without an efficient cauſe, as without a caul- 


ing act; and that the world could not as well have 


come into exiſtence Wannen a Creator, as without a 
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Some of the advocates for ſelf determination hold, { 
that the mind is the efficient cauſe of its own! voli- h 
i tions, yet not by any act or exertion of the mind, but 5 
; by the power or facully of the will. And bow can el 
| this power or faculty produce volition, unleſs it be a 
k exerted fir/t in order to the effect? The man, who tl 
i is the ſubje& of a certain volition, had the power of u 
"| will long fince ; yet it never produced that volition, n 
1 we may ſuppoſe, till this moment. W hat is the caule | A 
1 or reaſon, that it produces it now and not before. ? el 
+ To ſay, it does, becauſe it will, is to ſay either, that fo 
*t this volition is produced by another preceding, which pi 
Ap runs into the infinite ſeries ; or that the power of will, | 
MM or rather the man in the exerciſe of that power, is the fo 
10 ſubject of volition, becauſe he is the ſubje& of it, re 
which is mere trifling. On the whole the . in 


of a power of will in a man, will no more account for 
any particular volition, of which he is the ſubje&, than 
the exiſtence of the. man will account for the ſame 
volition, or the exiſtence of a ſhip- -carpenter will ac- 
count for the building of a certain ſhip ; or than Dr. 
Weſt's having a power to- write eſſays of Liberty and 
Neceſſiiy, will account for his actually writing them 
at the preciſe time, at which he did write them, or 
than his having an ear will account for his heaping a 
particular ſound at a certain time. 

That we have a power of will or of determining 


is granted on all hands: But that we ſhould effi- 
ciently cauſe our power of will, to put forth a voli- 
tion, without exerting any efficiency to this effect; 
only wants proof to make it credible, and explanation I$ | 
to make it intelligible or conceivable. Merely the a 
circumſtance, that we have a power to wilt and de- ene 
termine, no more proves, that without motive or any fic 
influence from without; and without any cauſing act E 4 
within, we cauſe that. power to exert itſelf; than the {WF eith 
z 1! if circumſtance, that we have a power of hearing proves, If x 
_ | _— that without any pulſation in the air, any. cauſation I h; 
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from without or from within, we catiſe ourſelves to 
hear a particular ſound. 


Some others, as well as Dr. Weſt, 1 denied, 


that by ſelf· determination they mean the cauſing of one 
act of the will by another. We have no objection to 
their denying this: But then we wiſh them to inform 
us explicitly, what they do mean. If they have any 
meaning. they doubtleſs can expreſs it intelligibly: 
And ſo long as they do not expreſs a meaning differ- 
ent from. what we mean by willing or chooling ; and 
ſo long as their definitions of ſelf-determination ex- 
preſs, either bare volition, or the cauſing of one voli- 
non by another, though they inſiſt, that they mean 
ſomething different from either of theſe ; I leave the 
reader to judge, whether they have any clear mean- 
ing to that word at all. 

In converſation once with a gentleman of eminence 


among the advocates for ſelf. determination he told me, 


that Preſident Edwards had abuſed thoſe who write 
in favour of ſ{elf-determination, in repreſenting them 
as holding, that the mind cauſes one act of volition by 
another. On my inquiring of the gentleman what then 


they did mean ; his anſwer was, „They mean, that in 


determining the mind determines.” Whether this an- 
ſwer at all explained the matter; or whether it con- 
vey any other idea, than that the mind does determine, 
and has a volition, without touching the queſtion con- 
cerning the cauſe, extrinſic or intrinſic ; 1 ſabmit to 
the reader. If a man ſhould ſay, that in walking, be 
walks; in writing he writes; in hearing he hears; it 
i preſumed, that no man could certainly hence. con- 
ude, that the ſpeaker meant, that he was not influ- 
enced to walk or write, by motive or by fome extrin- 
fic cauſe ; or that his hearing was ſelf determined. 
| If we cauſe our own volitions at all, we cauſe them 


either by a previous volition, or without ſuch volition. 


If we cauſe them by a previous volition, this is what 
I have been particularly conſidering, and ſhall ſay no 
more upon it, If we cauſe them without ſuch voli- 

D'2 | | tion, 


force thoſe dictates; whatever virtue and our own 
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tion, we cauſe them involuntarily, without any deſign, 
any motive or agency. Now I wiſh it may be inquir- 
ed, whether ſuch a cauſation of volition as this, if it 
be poſſible or conceivable, as I contend it is not, be 
at all more favourable to liberty, than that volition 
thould-proceed from the influence of motive or ſome 
other extrinfic cauſe ; and whether jt would be any 


advantage or privilege in any reſpect; and whether 


it would not be a great diſadvantage and calamity to 


mankind, and an inſupportable incumbrance on the 
influence of reaſon, revelation, virtue, duty and hap- 


pineſs both here and hereaficr. For whatever any of 


theſe may dictate, and with whatever motives they en 


happineſs may require, ſince the ſelf determining pow- 
er is not influenced by. theſe or any other motives ; 


and ſince, as Dr. Clarke ſays, „There is no connec: 
„e tion at all between the perception of the 'underſtarid< 


« ing and the exertion of the attive faculty ;” all thoſe 
dictates and motives would be in vain ; the ſelf deter- 


mining power is a ſovereign, ungovernable principle, 
perfectly deaf and unmoved by any motive, reaſon, 
argument or: repreſentation whether of duty or inter- 


eft. It therefore deſtroys the very uſe not only of 
our reaſon, of revelation and of the motives of both; 
but of our affections, paſſions, appetites and ſenſes, in 


every part of our conduct as moral agents.” For fo 
far as we are influenced by any of theſe, we are not. 
| ſelf determined, and therefore, according to our oppo- 
nents, we are incapable of moral action; and cſpectal- 


ly are we not felf-determined in the ſenſe - now'partic- 


| ularly under confideration ; cauſing our oon innen 


involuntarily and without a previous volition. 


WG. 


Self determination uninfluenced by motive, is in- 
conſiſtent with all” religion and morality and with all 
virtue and vice. To love God without motive, prin- 
ciple, aim or end, is no religion. To love and do 
good to mankind in like manner, is no virtue. To 


Yate God or mankind in like manter, is no irrelig- 
ion 
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ion or vice. Juſt fo as to Realing rabid kill- 
ing, &c. 

The ſelf determining power is, as I aid, an ungov- 
erhable principle. It not only cannot be governed by 
reaſon, revelation, &c. But not by any laws human 
or divine; for theſe are only motives. © Nay, it can- 
not be governed by God, his providence or his grace. 


To be governed by either of theſe would be to be 
governed by an extrinſic cauſe, and under ſuch gov- 


ernment men would be paſſhve. If God in his provi- 
dence goyern and control them and their actions, they 
are limited, and act only by permiſſion, and have no 
power to act or not act, no liberty to-either-ſide, but are 
confined to one fide. Where then is ſelf-determina- 
tion On the other hand, if men determine and 
control all their own actions, none of their actions are 
controlled by Gd. 

Dr. Reid, a late ſtrenuous advocate for ſelf-deter- 
mination ays, 6 The name of a cauſe and of an agent, 
« js properly given to that being only, which by its 
& active power, produces ſome change in itfelf, or in 
« ſome other being. The change, whether it be of 
© thought, of will, or of motion, is the effect. Active 
power therefore is a quality in the cauſe, which en- 
_ % ables it to produce the effect. And the exertion of 
« that active power in producing the effect, is called 
_ * action, agency, efficiency. In order to the produc- 
«tion of any effect, there muſt be in the cauſe, nat on- 
* power, but the exertion of that power: For power 
chat is not exerted produces no effect.“ Eſſays on 
the Active Powers, p. 239. Therefore if we be the 
efficient cauſes of our own volitions, as Dr. Clarke, 
Dr. Chauncy, &c. held, we muſt not only have a 

Howe r to produce them, bur there muſt be an exertion 
of power in order to the produttion of volition. This 
exertion is doubtleſs an exertion of the will. Thus we 
run into the infinite ſeries ſeveral times mentioned. 
And however others attempt to evade the abſurdities 
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and govern us without aur conſent ; with which Dr. 


er;“ p. 258. Now if the will be in our power, 
power. So that we have the circle complete; all 


vill is direded by our power. Into what glaring in- 
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of this infinite ſeries, Dr. Ried and his followers muſt | 
fall into them. DO | 75 

„„All our power,” ſays Dr. Reid, ibid, 299, © is direct- 


ce ed by our will; we can form no conception of power, , 
“properly ſo called, that is not under the direttion of +3 
& our will.“ Then we have no power to direct or de- a 
termine our will, unleſs we go round in a circle. If i 
our will direct all our power, as the Doctor aſſerts; a 
and our ſelf- determining power direct and determine n 
our will, then we go round in a circle, our will direct. 8 

y 


ing all our power, and our ſelf-determining power di- 
recting our will. Glorious liberty this ! And this 
mult be an age of glorious improvement and illumi- 
nation, or we ſhould never have made ſuch diſcove- 
ries as theſe ! Yet Dr. Reid had great reaſon to ſay, 
that all our power is directed by our will, otherwiſe 
ſome of our power might act involuntarily and our 
ſelf. determining power (if we have any) might direct 


Reid's ſcheme would very ill agree. Still the Doctor 
in this-gives up a point, which he bad before politive- 
ly aſſerted and had laboured hard to eſtabliſn, “ that 
if the will be , not, © nothing elſe is, in our pow- 


it is under our direction, or is directed by our 


sour power is directed by our will;“ and yet our 


conſiſtences will not men run, rather than give up a 
favourite and indefenſible hypotheſis ! Vet they are 


ſo blinded by their attachment to that hypotheſis, that Reg 
they ſee no inconſiſtency attending it. The truth {# , 
is, that both theſe principles, that all our power is direft- Wt . ſe] 
ed by our will ; and that our will is directed by our ſelf- wa 

determining power, are eſſential to the Doctor's ſcheme, 1 5 
and to the ſcheme; of all ho hold a ſelf determining bn 


power. To reconcile theſe two principles deeply con- 
cerns them. But they bave never yet been able to 
do it; nor, it is preſumed, ever vill be able. 

. Ih | Some 


pour 
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Some of the writers in favour of ſelf-determination 
ſeem to be ſenſible of the myſtery in it; particularly 
Dr. Chauncy., lt is readily allowed,” ſays be, © lib- 
& erty in man, in oppolition to neceſſity, is one of the 
great wonders of God. The power in our nature, 
that conſtitutes us free agents, is an amazing contriv- 
& ance of infinite wiſdom. The modus of its opera- 
& tion is too great a deep for us to fathom. It bas tr:- 
© ed and pnzzled the greateſt geniuſes in all parts of 
« the world.” Benevolence of the Deity, p. 135. No 
wonder then, that nobody has ever been able to give- 
a conſiſtent or intelligible account of this power. So 
long as thoſe who believe in it, are puzzled with it, 
we may expe, that their accounts of it will be con- 
fuſed, unintelligible and contradictory, But the ac- 
count of no one of them appears to. be more contra- 
dictory than that of Dr. Weſt. He gives up the idea 
of Dr. Clarke and Dr. -Chauncy, that the mind is the 
efficient cauſe of 'its-own. volitions ; yet he falls into 
the fame, in holding, that the mind in willing modifies 
nſelf, and that this modification is the effeft of the mind 
willing, p. 24 ; and that we are independent in will- 
ing, p. 23. He holds that volition has no cauſe ; yet 
holds, that the modification made of the mind by it- 
| felf in willing, is the effef of the mind willing. He 
holds that volitions have no cauſe ; yet denies, that he 
can be juſtly charged with holding, that events take 
place without a cauſe ; p. 27. Surely the Doctor 
can never expect, that his unbiaſed readers will re- 
ceive his ſyſtem, until he ſhall have removed theſe 
EF 7. fo 0 bs 4 e th 
Archbiſhop King is groſsly inconſiſtent with him- 
ſelf, in holding, that the will determines itſelf to chooſe 
certain objects, without the influence of motive or 
any cauſe out of the will; and yet holding; that the 
will is determined to chooſe thoſe objects, becauſe of 
the pleaſure which wilf be in conſequence of that 
choice. Law's edition, p. 276. In ſuch. a caſe the 
will is as much determined by motive, as if a man 
| D 4 Were 
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| were determined to go to a debauch, in * proſpect 


'bc or intrinſic. “ Conſequently, if human volition 


voluion, would gain, could they eſtabliſh their favour- 


poſed abſurdities, which equally attend the other, and 


ticular volitions we ſhould. efficiently cauſe in our- 
ſelves, this would be as inconſiſtent with their ideas 
of liberty, as the ſuppoſition, that they are produced 
by an extrinſic , cauſe... Gentlemen of that claſs uni- 
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of the ſenſual pleaſure, which he expected 3 

Dr. Welt ſays, p. 23, © Every effect is wholly paſ. 
« five with regard to the cauſe, which produces it.” 
And this equally. bolds, whether the cauſe be extrin- 


ebe an effect“ even of an intrinſic cauſe, „the man 
6 myſt be paſſi ve in willing. But if man be paſſi ve 
*in willing, he can be active in nothing elſe ; z. e. he 
& js no agent, but a mere paſſive machine.” What 
then is the great advantage, which the advocates for 
ſeif determining power and the intrinſic, cauſation of 


ite doctrine? According to their own ſcheme, every 
volition would be an effect, a paſſive effect, and “ man 
% mult be paſſive in willing. But if man be paſhve 
* in willing, he can be active in nothing elſe: i. e. be 
« is no agent, but a mere paſſive machine.” I bid. 
Mote than this cannot be ſaid on this head, if we ſup- 
poſe volition to be the effect of an extrinſic cauſe. 
Therefore they are groſsly inconſiſtent with themſelves 
in rejecting one of two hypotheſes, on account of ſup- 


yet retaining that other. 

Although Dr. Clarke and ers aſſert, that the true 
and only queſtion concerning liberty, is, whether we 
be the efficient cauſes of our own volitions; yet they 
themſelves would not abide. by this conceſſion, For - 
if it were previouſly fixed and eſtabliſhed, what par- 


verſally hold, that abſolute decrees ate inconſiſtent 
with liberty, becauſe they eſtabliſh the actions decreed. 


- Therefore if God bave decreed: that we ourſelves preſe 


ſhall efficiently..cauſe ſuch and ſuch: volitions in our 
own minds; this as effectually eſtabliſhes and ſecures 


the exiſtence o thoſe Vn hy as if he had 1 
that 


* 
— 
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Therefore not only does their idea of liberty require 
ſelf-determination, but it equally requires perfect pre- 
vious uncertainty and chance, and an entire exemp- 
tion from all rule, limitation or confinement, fo that 
the mind not only produces its own volitions; but 


out the influence of motive and without any previous 
certainty, what particular acts it. ſhall produce, and 


ation is acting by chance and becoming the ſubje of 
volitions without any proper cauſe at all: Fora cauſe 
that acts by chance and ſtupidly, without motive or 
deſign, is no proper efficient caule at all. | 
Dr. Weſt ſays, p. 17, We have ſet aſide the no- 
ce tion, that the will determines all the preſent acts of 
ee the will: For we entirely join with Mr. Edwards 
in exploding that idea.” What myſtery there may be 
couched under the will, I will not pretend to fay. 
But as he © entirely agrees with Mr. Edwards in ex- 
% ploding that idea, Dr. Welt muſt hold not only, 
that the will as a diſtinct power of the mind does not 
determine the preſent atts of the will; but that the 
mind in the exerciſe of the power of will, does not 
determine thoſe acts. For this is equally exploded 
by Mr. Edwards, as the other. The Doctor fays, 
that &“ the will does not determine all the preſent acts 
* of the will.” But does it determine any of the acts 


anſwer in the negative. All poſt acts of the will were 
once preſent ; and when they were preſent Dr. Weſt 
denies, that the will determined them: And he will not 


palt. Alſo all future acts of the will erelong will be 
Wprelent ; and when they ſhall be preſent, they will 
not, according to Dr. Weſt's conceſſion, be determin- 
ſed by the will. Therefore he will not ſay, that they 
are determined by the will now, before they come in- 


that. they ſhould be effected by any other cauſe. 


produces them at random and by mere chance, with- 


whether any. Thus according to them ſelf-determin- 


of the will, whether preſent, faſt OT future 9 As he 
agrees in this particular with Mx. Edwards, he muſt 


Hay, that the will determines them now that they are 
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of their coming into exiſtence. No cauſe produces 


it ſeems he holds, that no volition, paſt, preſent or 


6 js thus, rather than otherwiſe. But” ſays, that “ in 


| Tay, The ability of Dr. Clarke to write his replies to 
Leibnitz, was alone the ſufficient reaſon op be wrote 


them. 


Fx 136, ſays, 4 It cannot be juſtly ſaid, that ſelf. deter- 


no act of will? It ſeems it is a very innocent and 


| ground of our atts of the will, he runs into the infi- 
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to exiftence. Doubtleſs by whatever thy are deter. 
mined, they are determined by it at the very inſtant 


an effect, at a time before or after the exiſtence of 
that effect: Therefore by this conceſſion-· of Dr. Welt 


future is determined by the will, or by the mind in 
the exerciſe of the will. Yet Dr. Weſt firenuouſly 
pleads for a ſelf determining power: But what good 

urpoſe does this power anſwer, ſince it determines 


harmleſs thing, becauſe it is very Le and 
dormant, doing neither good 1 nor hurt. 

Dr. Clarke, in papers between Leibdkz and in 
Telf, p. 73, grants, that “ nothing is, without a ſuffi. 
< cient reaſon why it is, rather than not; and why it 


* things in their own nature indifferent, mere will, 
& without any thing external to influence it, is alone 
cc that ſufficient reaſon.” By will the Doctor muſt 
mean either an act of volition, or the power of the 
will. If he mean that the former is the reaſon or 


nite ſeries. If he mean the rte! it is as abſurd as to 


Dr. Price in his eetreſpbpdesee with Dr. Prieflly, 


e mination implies an effect without a cauſe, Does it 
« follow, that becauſe J am myſelf the cauſe, there is 
ce no cauſe ?!“ To this I anſwer, "that though it does 
indeed not follow, that becauſe 1 am myſelf the 
cauſe of à volition, there is my cauſe; as it is tak- 
en for granted, that there is a cauſe, and tbat I am 
that cauſe; yet from the ſuppoſition, that volition is 
not the effect of a cauſe extrinſic to the mind in which 
It takes place, it will Alb that there is no cauſe of 


it ; becauſe it is 8 impoſſible, that the 0 
itſe 


a 
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| itſelf ſhould be the cauſe of it. The impoſſibility of 
this has been already ſtated in the preceding diſcourſe, 
and more largely illuſtrated by other writers : And if 
any man will ſhow the poſſibility of the mind's cauſ- 
ing its own volitions, and will remove the abſurdities 
attending that ſuppoſition ; erit mihi Magnus Apollo: 
It will then, and not till then, be incumbent on us to 
ſpeak of ſelf. determination in a very different ſtrain. 
In fine; thoſe who plead for a ſelf-determining pow- 
er, either mean what Dr. Weſt declares he means, 
that we ourſelves determine whenever we do deter- 
mine; which is no part of the ſubject of this contro- 
verſy, is diſputed by none and is nothing oppoſite to 
moral neceſſity, extrinſic cauſality of volition, &c. but 
amounts to this merely, that we are the ſubjects of 
yolition : Or they mean, that we are the efficient 
cauſes of our own volitions. But theſe men ſeem 
never to have reflected fo far on the ſubjeR, as to 
ſee, that this idea of ſelf. determination runs into what 
has been ſo often charged upon them, an infinite ſe- 
ries of volitions cauſing one another: And therefore 
| when this difficulty is ſuggeſted to them, they are ei- 
ther ſilenced and have nothing to anſwer; or elſe an- 
ſwer in ſuch a manner as to ſhow, that by efficiently 
cauſing our own volitions they mean merely what Dr. 
Weſt profeſſes to mean, that we will or are the ſub- 
Jets of volition, which no more implies, that we cauſe 
them, than that we cauſe all our own perceptions and 
feelings follows from our being the fubjefQs of them, 
| - © I take it to be an important truth,” ſays the Doc- 
tor, Part II, p. 19, „that wherever neceſſity begins, 
liberty ends; and that a neceſſary agent is a contra- 
« diction.” What a pity, that the Doctor ſhould under- 
take the defence of a propoſition, which he is neceſſi- 
tated perpetually to beg! Or if he be not neceſſitat- 
ed to beg it, what a pity that he ſhould do it without 
neceſſity ! He knows or ought to have known, that 
this which he here takes for granted, is not conceded; 
that Preſident Edwards and all his followers hold, _ 
| ow, | tne 
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the moſt abſolute moral neceſſity is conſiſtent with 
perfect liberty, and that an agent acting under moral 


neceſſity, is fo far from a contradiction, that neither 


God not creature is or can be any other agent. If 
Dr. Weſt ſhould ſay, that a neceſſary agent is a con. 


tradition according io his idea of agent, 1. e. a elf. 


determinate agent or one acting by chance: Be it 
ſo ; be ought to prove, and not aſſume, that his Woe 


is poſſible and according to truth. 


„ When a man conhders,” (ays Dr. Weſt, p. 2g, 


Part II,) „that be is not moved by any extrinſic 
5 cauſe to do evil, but that his wickedneſs has origin -· 


& ated whotly from timfel}, ke muſt feel himſelf ex- 
< ceedingly vile and unworthy. of any divine favour.” 
This i 18 talking altogether in the clouds : What does 


be mean by wickednels originated from a man's ſelf ? 
He cannot conſiſtently mean, that © ſeif a&bs on ſelf 
< and procuces wickedneſs ;” for this he rejeQs as 


abſurd, - If he mean, that a man is himſelf the ſub- 


je of wickedneſs, wicked volitions or. actions; this 


is granted ; but it 1s not at all oppoſed. to his being 


moved by an extrinſic cauſe to that wickedneſs, any 


more than a man's being the ſubject of pain is incon- 
ſiſtent with the pain's being effected by an extrinfic 
cauſe. If there be any ſenſe | befide theſe two, in 


which wickednels can be 096 HAIR irom a man's felt, 


let it be pointed out. 6 

If men bave an -exiſtence diſtin from Dei," 
fo the Doctor, '* endowed with a conſciouſneſs dil- 
e tin& from Deity, then they have a ſelf active prin- 


< ciple diſtinct from Deity; 111. they have a ſelf. de- 


& termining power; ibid, p. 24. That men have an 


existence and conſeiouſneſs _diftin&t from Deity, is 
granted; hut that it thence follows, that they have a 


fell determining power, if by that be meant any thing 
diſtinot from a faculty of will muenced by extrinſic» 


motives and cauſes is not granted, and ouglit not to 


have been taken for granted, nor aſſerted without 


Proof. From _ ſame premiles it would follow, That 
ad; -. | brutes 
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| Þrutes have a ſelf determining power; which is not 
generally allowed by the advocates for that power. 
For brutes have both an exiſtence and a conſciouſneſs. 
diſtin& from the Deity. WIA t 1 
« He that cannot govern his own mind; but is 
e conſtantly determined by an extrinſic cauſe, is cer- 
& tainly the ſubject of mere chance and accident ;” 
ibid, p. 28. Indeed ! and is the planetary ſyſtems 
the jubjed of mere chance and accident? The mate- 
rial world cannot govern itſelf, yet not an hair of our 
Whead eſcapes the notice or the diſpoſal of our heaven. 
Wy Father. ——Surely the Doctor aſſerted this without 
conſideration. 7 0 EINE I en 
« Our doarine of ſelf-determination implying, that 
when the mind acts, it always has an object in view, 
and that there is always a reaſon for acting, is as 
fully conſiſtent with our being the ſubjeRs of com- 
* mands and promiſes, prohibitions and threatenings, 


1 and eſtabliſhes as ſure a connection between means 
hig * and ends, as he” | Preſident Edwards] “ can ſuppoſe 
oy to ariſe from the doctrine of Neceſſity.“ Ibid, p. 
Eng 9. Yet the Doctor's doctrine is, © that men are not 
Wat always governed by the ſtrongeſt motive,” and that 
3 here is no ſure connection between motives and ac- 
rinhc ion. Ibid, p. 6. Now the Doctor is ſpeaking of the 
Ne jeans and ends of moral agents and moral attions ; 
fell; and particularly of commands and promiſes, prohibi- 
„ions and threatenings, conſidered as motives and 
en! veans of attion. And does that doctrine which 
iN dil- eaches that there is no ſure connection between the 
prin” trongeſt motive, or even any motives, whether ſtrong- 
f. de- r or weaker, and action, eſtabliſh as ſure a connec- 
ve an ion between ſuch means and their ends, which are 
ty, 33 ral actions, as that dottrine which teaches, that. 
ave a bere is a ſure and infallible connection between ſuch. 
thang eans and their ends ? Is it not ſurpriſing, that the 
rinſic Noctor ſhould affert ſuch a thing ? TDD 
1ot 10 He tells us, ibid, p. 29, © That he holds no ſuch 
NG kind. of ſelf. determination, as a power to at without 
* 1 | 
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and againſt every kind of reaſon and argument, 
. Nay, the Doctor does expreſsly hold a power to 6% 
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C and againſt every kind of reaſon or argument.” But 
he does hold a power to act without and nnd the 
' firongeſt reaſons and arguments: Therefore he ought 
much more to hold a power to act without and againſt 
the weaker ; and conſequently a power to act without 


all, motives, reaſons and arguments, and a power to 
remain inactive notwithſtanding the ſolicitations of them 
all. And is it not ſtrange, that he. who poſſeſſes a 
power to reſiſt and remain inactive, without and 
againſt every kind of reaſon and argument; has not 
alſo a re to . chem in _—_ Wy hem 2 


1 8 
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CHAPTER 


of late, * oe 223 


IR. Weſt has given his definition of a motive, 8 
17 ; lt is the occaſion, reaſon, end or deſign, 
6. which an agent has in view, when he acts.“ And he 
grants, ibid, “that the mind acts upon motives; 
i. e. when the mind afts or chooſes, it always has 
e fome end, deſign or reaſon, which is the occaſion of 
ce its acting or chooſing. "Therefore. motives, in our 
6 ſenſe of the term, are the previous circumſtances, 
& which are neceſſary for action.“ And, Part II, p. 935 

Action cannot take place without ſome objekt, rea- 
& ſon or motive ; and the motive or reaſon for attingmuſt | 
+ be prior to the action of the mind, and be perceived by 
« jt, before it can a&.” Nothing can become an objebt 
% of choice, except i it appears to be eligible;” p. 9g, Part 
II. Yet he: maintains, te that there is no infallible connec- 
c tion between motive and action ;” and that «when mo- 
tives have done all that they can do, the mind may 


| act or not act.“ The reaſon e he aſſigns for 


this, is, „hat though the mind never acts without 
« ſome. reaſon, or deſign in ading; yet. there, i is no 
need of, aſſigning a reaſon for not ating.” P. 17, 
Aa by acling or not acting he mean a volunta- 
ry acting or not acting, or a- chooſing or refuſing of 
the motives preſented ; it is to be obſerved, as I have 
already obſerved, that refuſing is as real an action as 
choolipg ; and a voluntary not acting is a voluntary 
refuſal to act and to comply with the motives propoſ- 
ed, and is as real a volition as any other; and there- 
re by his own. conceſſion, © motive is neceſſary to 
[6 it,” equally neceſſary as for any other volition or 
action. Or if by not adling Dr. Weſt mean no act 
of either chooſing or refuſing, but a perfect ination; 
then what he by will come to this; That when mo- 
5 RE: tives 
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tives are propoſed, the mind may chooſe to comply 


with them, or it may refuſe to comply with them, or F. 
it may do neither. But the impoſſibility of this I en- ph 
deavgured to illuſtrate in the ſecond chapter, and ſhall _ 
ſay no more on it at preſent. 
But if it were poſſible, that on the propoſal of mo- 4 
tives, the mind ſhould not act at all; how would it 8 
Follow, as Dr. Weſt ſays, that there is no infallible „ 
connettion between motive and action ? It is granted 6 
by Dr. Weſt that motive is neceſſary to every action, 
whether of choice or refuſal ; and to ſay as the Doctor & | 
does, that it is not neceffary for not acting, amounts to this Ne 
merely, that it is not neceſſary for involuntary, block. * 
aſh inaQtion or torpitude.——By infallible connection per 
we mean no more than conſtant invariable connection, wh 
Jo that whenever the mind acts, whether in choice or wh! 
Tefuſal, it is under the perſuaſive influence of ſome Ap 
motive, which, as Dr. Wet grants, js the reaſon e 
£. and octafion of its acting,“ and © a circumſtance Wi « 5 
ct. neceſſary for action.“ We pretend not but that WW and 
the man, when motives are preſented, may pothbly i « „ 
fall into a ſwoon or other ſtate of involuntary ſtupidi. Gi 
ty. If this ſhould be the caſe, it would be nothing WW tion 
to the preſent purpoſe. For the queſtion before u and 
is, whether volition be or be not in all caſes accord. « a0 
ing to motive in the large ſenſe of Preſident Edwards, i « a« 
including reaſons, and external objects, with the taſte * th 
and bias of the mind. This is what is meant by a may 
determination by motive. Let what will be the cauſe WW Pref 
of involuntary and torpid inaction; ſo long as it i apre 
granted, as Dr. Weſt does grant, that motive is nec-· « by 
eſſary to volition, and that every volition, whether BW by 
choice or refuſal, is occaſioned by motive, and never ii « wi 
exiſts without it, every . is Des on this head, int 
for which we contend. & to 
Dr. Weſt ſays, We cannot agree with Mr. Ed-B has e 
« wards i in his aſſertion, that, motive is the cauſe of voli· ¶ occa 
*ton;” p. 17. Mr. Edwards has very particularly i: volt 
with 


formed us in what ſenſe he uſes the word cauſe. Thus, 
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p. 41; © 1 ſometimes uſe the word cauſe in this In- 
« qury, to ſignify any antecedent either natural or mor- 


| & al, pofitive or negative, on which an event, either a 


« thing or the manner and circumſtance of a thing, 
« fo depends, that it is the ground and reaſon, either 
e in whole or in part, why it is rather than not; or 
« why it is rather than otherwiſe. Or in other words, 


| & any antecedent with which a conſequent event is 


« ſo conneRted, that it truly belongs to the reaſon 


hy the propoſition, which affirms that event, is 


& true; whether it has any poſitive influence or not.” 
Now, does Dr. Weſt deny, that motive is an antece- 
dent, on which volition either in whole or part de- 
pends ? Or that it is a ground or reaſon, either in 
whole or part, either by poſitive influence or not, 
why it is rather than not? Surely he cannot with 


conſiſtence deny this, ſince he does ſay, By mo- 


tive we * underſtand the occaſion, reaſon, end or de- 


* ſign, which an agent has in view, when he acts;“ 
and that motives are the previous “ circumſtances, 
„ which are neceſſary for action?“ Surely a previous 
eireumſtance, which is neceſſary för action or voli- 


tion, is an * antecedent on which volition depends ;” 
and “ a reaſon which an agent has in view, when he 


„ atts,” and © a reaſon which is the occaſion of his 
acting, © is a reaſon either in whole or part, why 


te the action is.“ So that however deſirous Dr. Weſt 


may be, to be thought to differ, in this point, from 
Preſident Edwards, it appears, that he moſt exat᷑lly 
agrees with him. Yet he ſays, p. 11, „Mr. Edwards, 


“by making motives the cauſe of acts of the will, and 


6 by declaring, that the exiſtence of the acts of the 


4 will is the effect of their motives, appears full as un- 
& intelligible to me, as Chubb could poſſibly appear 
* to him.” But as it appears, that Prefident Edwards 


| has explained himſelf to mean by cauſe no other than 


occaſion, reaſon or previous circumſtance neceſſary | for 
volition ; and that in this Dr. Welt entirely agrees 
with him; if Preſident Edwards appear abſurd: to 
850 1 1 Dr. 
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Dr. Weſt, Dr. Weſt muſt appear abſurd to himfelf, 
even as abſurd as Chubb could Pane appear to 
Preſident Edwards. 

I do not pretend, that motives are the efficient 


_ cauſes of volition. If any expreſſion importing this, 


have dropped from any defender of the connection 


between motive and volition ; either it muſt have 
happened through inadvertence, or he mult have 


meant, that motive is an effcrent catiſe in no other 
fenſe than rain and the rays of the ſun are the efficient 
cauſe of the growth of vegetables, or chan medicine i is 
the efficient cauſe of health. 

When we aſſert, that volition is determined by mo- 
tive, we' mean not that motive is the efficient cauſe 
of it; bat we mean, that there is a ſtated connection 
between volition and motive, fo that as Dr. Weſt ſays, 
« Whenever the mind acts or chooles, it ALWAYS has 
& ſome reaſon” or motive, & which is the occaſeon of 
“e its ating or chookng,” and “ is a previous circum- 
“ ſtance neceſſary for action“ or volition. This a- 
mounts to all we mean by an infallible connection be- 


tween motive and volition ; and therefore though 


Dr. Weſt denies ſuch a connedtion, he in fact holds 


it, as much as we do. By infallible conneRiion be- 


tween motive and volition, we mean, that volition 
never takes place without ſome: motive, reaſon or 
cauſe of its exiſtence, either in the views of the mind 
of him, who is the ſubject of the volition,” in the dil? 
poſition, bias or appetite of his mind or body, or from 
the influence of ſome extrinſic agent. In a ſenſe large 
enough to comprehend all theſe Preſident Edwards 
explains himſelf to uſe the word motive. His words 
are, By motive I mean the whole of that which 
« moves, excites or invites the mind to volition, 
N. whether that be one thing ſingly, or many things con- 

junctly;“ p. 3. He then proceeds to enumerate ſev- 
eral things which operate as motives, viz. the views of 
the mind, the Hate, frame and temper, &c. which the 
mind * have b nature, or which may have been 
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grants, that “' there is always a reaſon for the mind's 
* occaſion of its acting; and in that he defines motrve to 
not only does he exprelsly grant, that whenever there 
is a volition there is a motive; but he implicitly” 


volition.” He expreſsly grants, that motive is the rea- 


mind ſhould act without the ſuppoſed reaſon ; or if when 


| this fact in either caſe ſhows plainly, that the ſuppoſed 


| follow ; it is plain, that the motive is not the occaſion - 
of the action. As motive is allowed to be the rea- 


| indeed it is the ſame thing. Let what will be ſappoſ# 


ſon; and that either ſomething elſe is the true reaſon, 
or that the action came into exiſtence without rea- 
| fon.——If then motive be, as Dr. Weſt grants, the 


nection between action and motive, as that there 
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introduced by education, example, cuſtom or other 


Dr. Weſt grants an infallible connettion between 
motive and volition ;——1. In that he grants, that 
motive is neceſſary to volition ;-——2. In that he 


acting or chooſing, and that “ when the mind atts, it 
« always bas fome end, deſign or reaſon, which is the 


« he the occaſion, reaſon, end or deſign, which an agent 
& has in view, when he acts.“ In theſe conceſhons 


grants alſo, that whenever there is a motive there is a 


ſon of the mind's acting. But the reaſon of the mind's 
acting is infallibly connected with its acting: Other- 
wile it is not the reaſon of its acting. If either the 


the ſuppoſed reaſon exiſts, the action does not follow; 


reaſon is not the real reaſon of the action. Again, 
motive is conceded to be the occaſton of the mind's 
acting. But if the motive exiſt and the action do not 


Jon of the action of the mind, it is as abſurd, that the 
motive Jhould exiſt without the action, as that the 
reaſon of an action ſhould: exiſt without the action; 


ed to be the reaſon of an action, if that ſuppoſed rea- 


ſon exiſt, and the action do not follow, this proves, 
the ſuppoſed reaſon is falſely ſuppoſed to be the res- 


occalion and reaſon of action, it is as abſurd and con- 
tradictory to ſay, that there is not an infallible con- 


Ka, | is 


= not ſuch a conneQion between a thing and its) 
cauſe. 

Dr. Weſt argues, that motives. cannot be univer- 
fally the cauſes, of volition, as this would imply, that 
they are the cauſe of the divine volitions: But that 
< motives cannot be the cauſe of the divine volitions; 
6 for this would be to affert, chat motives: were the 
& cauſe of the firſt cauſe,” Now. the ſame reaſoning 
will equally. confate Dr. Weſt's ſeheme of motives ; 
thus, Motives cannot be neceffary occaſions, of voli- 
tions, as this would imply, that they, are the neceſſary 
occaſions of the, divine volitions: But to aſſert this, 
would be to aſſert, tbat motives are the neceſſary oc- 


oaſions of the firſt cauſe... 
As volition always implies and ſuppoſes a motive,; 5. FO 
fo does a motive as evidently. imply and. infer a voli- ar 
tion. For by the. very terms, that is no motive to a th 
man, which does not perſuade, move or. excite, him to 5 
volition. This is the ſenſe in which Preſident Ed. Thi 
wards uſes the word motive. It is not pretended by = 
the moſt zealous advocate for. the influence. of mo- | 6b 
tives, that the ſame. objets and reaſons will always wt 
alike influence a man, and in like manner move or be pt. 
motives to him; unleſs it be ſuppoſed, that the ſtate, we 
of the mind and every thing relating to it, be the ſame. us 
The mind of man is from various , cauſes exceedingly uta 
changeable, and by no means at all times ſuſceptible Gf 
of the ſame impreſſions from the ſame. intefleftual det 
views, and. from the ſame. biaſes, The intellectual we 
views may be the ſame, and the biaſes may be differ: hi. 
ent; and the biaſes-may be the ſame and the. intel- ib + 
lectual views may be different. It will not be deni- eite 
ed, that there is an inſallible connection between cauſe Df. 


and effed : Yet; this does not imply, that the ſame ef- vol 
fea always. follows. from the fame. cauſe, unleſs, by the 1 


ſame cauſe. be meant, all the ſame; things, and-circum- no 
Rances, which related to the effect, or may have had thar 
min 


tion, 


ede io ebend it. . witht Ws _— 
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on or the word motive, it is true, that the ſame mo- 
tive is al ays attended with the ſame volition. 


Since then wherever there is a volition, there is a 
motive, and wherever there is a motive, or, which is 
Dr. Weſt's explanation of motive, wherever there is 
the reaſon and occaſion of volition, there is volition, 


And allo fince wherever there is the ſame motive in 


the ſenſe juſt now explained, there -is the ſame voli- 


tion ; what is wanting to ſup port the propoſition, that 
„ 5 9 „„ 3 9 

there is an infallible connection between motive and 

volition ? A connection juſt as infallible as that between 


Kue ahd effect“ 


m 13 4 N 


Since br volitions are thus entirely limited, bound- 


ütal biaſes, taftes and appetites, which are the ſources 


| of le many volttions If it mould be faid, that we 


determine our own motives, determine which motives 
ve will comply with and which we will reject; ſtill as 


| thi very Gelernten is the akt of the Gil wiotive 
is hetellaty to that. Thus we ſhall go round in a 


eitele; motive, determining, or (in the language of 


Dt. Weſt) Being previouſly. neceſſary to volition, and 


| volitioh 1 neceſſary to motive. 


It ſeems, that allowing what Br. Weſt does allow, 


no man can hold ſelf. determination, in any other ſenſe 


than one of theſe two ; (1) That we ourſelves deter- 


45 as we ourſelves thin ; perceive, hear, taſte, &c. 
whic | 


is ho more than we all allow ; and to explain 
Eg ſelf. determination 


Dr. Welt. 
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felt- determination thus, i: is sto explain it away and give 
it up; and, as has been ſhown, it is thus given up by 
(2) That we efficiently cauſe. our own 
volitions, but invariably according to motives, reaſons 
or preeſtabliſhed antecedents. This cannot be con- 
fiſtently avowed by Dr. Weſt, both becauſe he main- 


| tains, that volition js no effet᷑t and has no cauſe, there- 


fore we cannot be the caule of it ; and becauſe to be 


the efficient cauſes of our own volitions | implies, that 


* ſelf acts on ſelf and produces volition ;” which is ex- 
piefely renounced by him. 

Dr. Weſt, to prove, that there is no infallible con- 
nedlion between motive and volition lay S, p. 17, 48 3 
& Though it is true, that the mind never atts without 
* ſome reaſon or deſign in acting; yet there is no 
* need of afligning a. reaſon for not ating,” By not 
acting, Dr. Welt means, as obſeryed before, either Te- 
fuſing and voluntary neg lect, or entire inaction. If he 


mean the former, it is a real act of the mind and by | 


his own conceſſion therefore is not “ without a realon 
« and deſign.” If he mean the latter, his argument is 
juſt as concluſive to diſprove an infallible connection 
between motive and volition, as the ſame argument is 
to diſprove the connection between cauſe and effect; 

Thus, though it be true, that an effect never comes to 
pals without a cauſe ; yet thefe is no need of aſſign- 
ing a cauſe for no fett. It is undoubtedly true, that 


Br nihility requires no cauſe ; But no man in his 


enſes would hence infer, that an effect requires no 
cauſe, or that there is not an infallible connection be- 
tween cauſe and effect. In like manner “ there is no 
« need of aſſigning a reafon” or motive for perfect in. 
action, which is pure nihility. But it cannot be hence 
inferred, that there is no need of a motive for action, 
or that there is not an infallible connection between 
motive and action. 5 Dr. Weſt denies an infallible 


connection between motive and action, and he en- 
deayours to prove it by making it out that there is no 


connection between motive 180 inattion : . And what 
is 


* 
* z* p 
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| 7-1 
is this to the purpoſe? How does it hence follow, that 
there is not an infallible connection between motive 


and action? | 1 2 
Dr. Weſt puts the ſuppoſition, that at a gentleman's 
table he has the offer of tea, coffee or chocolate ; that 
they can all be had with equal eaſe, and all appear 
equally eligible to his mind, and that he determines to 
take coffee. He then adds, p. 18,“ I believe, that it is 
© ;mpoſſible in this and a multitude of ſimilar inſtances 
« to aſſign any accident or.circumftance, which deter- 
mines the mind to its choice among things, which ap- 
e pear equally fit and eligible... Conſequently here is 
te an undeniable proof of the liberty for which we 
e contend. And this inſtance vill explain my idea, 
& that there is always a reaſon for acting or chooſing: 
t But that there is not always a reaſon for not acting; 
and that things may appear eligible to us, and yet 
not be choſen; e. g. I accepted the coffee, becauſe 1 
= © wantcd ſome. refreſhment. Coffee. appeared to, me 
properly ſuited to anſwer my deſire. This was a ſuffi- 
« cient reaſon for my receiving coffee. The other two 
e appeared equally cligible. About them I exerted no 
te acts: But this being a mere negation, could require 
| + no. politive, reaſon,” On this I remark, | 
1. If it were ever ſo true, that in chooſing between 
things perfectly indifferent, (if any ſuch there be) the 
mind acts without motive, how would this prove, that 
it acts without motive in any other caſe? And the 
| inſtances of its chooſing things perfectly indifferent are 
ſo rare, that with reſpect to the main object of this 
| diſpute, they ſeem hardly worth mentioning. The 
| great object of this diſpute is, to inveſtigate that liber- 
© ty which is neceſſary to virtue and vice, praiſe and 
| blame. Dr. Weſt, if I underſtand him, contends, that. 
an exemption from an infallible connection between 
motive and volition is effential to that liberty. Or if 
I do not underſtand him aright in this inſtance, he is 
at liberty to make his choice, whether or not to main- 
tain, that an exemption from ſuch conneQtion be ef- 
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Fan to that liberty, without which we cannot Pre. 
tiſe virtue or vice. If he maintain, that this exemp- 
tion is eſſential to that liberty, I aſk, Do we exerciſe 
virtue or vice in thoſe inſtances only; in which we 
chooſe one of things perfectly indifferent; or does it 
follow from the fuppoſition, that we att without mo- 
tive in thoſe inſtances, in which we do chooſe one of 
things perfectly indifferent, that we alſo a& without 
motive in other inſtances ; viz. in chooking one of 
things perfectly different, as virtue and vice, wiſdom 
and folly, our eternal happineſs and eternal miſery ? 
If it be not true, that we exerciſe virtue or vice in 
thoſe ſtances only in which we chooſe one of things 
perfettly indifferent; nor that from the ſuppoſition, 
that there are things perfectly indifferent, and that we 
act without motive > when we chooſe one of ſuch things, 
it follows that we act without motive in other eaſes 
| too ; what is the great advantage of a power of chooſ- 
ing without motive in ſuch a rare cafe? And is it 
worth while to diſpute about it ? If we exerciſe moral 
agency in thofe inſtances only, in which we chooſe 
one of things perfectly indifferent; our moral agency 
is confined to very narrow limits indeed, not extend- 
to one of ten thouſand of our rational voluntary 

a den, as, I preſume, our opponents themſelves will 
rant. If we exerciſe moral agency in choſe inſtances, 
in which we chooſe, one of things entirely different, 
either we are erſuaded and influenced by the differ. 
ence and ſo are governed by motive, and then the in. 
fluence of motives is not inconſiſtent with moral agen- 
or with liber yy; or we chooſe and act without any 
regard to the difference of the propofed objects: But 
he, muſt be proved, to obtain credit. If our oppo- 
nents _— that it follow from our aQting without 
PIES en (as they ſay) we chooſe one of things 
different, that alſo we act without motive, when 
we chooſe one of things not indifferent ; let them 
ſhow that it does follow. THT have not as 5 87 


i done it. 


2. In 
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3. In the paſſage quoted above, Dr. Weſt conſid- 
Jes his choice of coffee, as a real act of his mind a- 
riſing from a reaſon or motive; but his neglect or re- 


fuſal of tea and chocolate as a mere negation, which 
requires no teaſon or motive. But I appeal to every 
candid reader, whether a voluntary refuſal of any ob- 


W ict, be not as real an act of the mind, as a choice. 


If ſo, in truth and according to Dr. Weſt's conceſſion; 


Wit requires a reaſon and motive, as much as any other 
Watt. I do not mean, that his refuſal of tea and cha- 
colate in the caſe put, is neceflarily a diſtin& act from 
nis choice of coffee: It may be no more a dictinct 
gad, than ſuppoſing coffee alone had been offered him, 
Wand he had accepted it rather than nothing, his ac- 
eeptance of it and his refuſal of nothing had been two 
Wentirely diſtinct acts. The. truth is, that his choice 
of coffe 


ee is one complex comparative act, implying a 
Preference of coffee to tea and chocolate. I am ſen- 


ble, that Dr. Weſt holds, „that choice, when uſed 

about the determination of the mind reſpecting the 
“things that appear to us equally eligible, does not 
(include in it the idea of preference: p. 16. But what 
elſe is meant by preference, than the chooſing of one 
ching rather than another or in the negle& of that 
other, when both are offered? If Dr. Weſt mean by 
preference any thing different from this, he ought in 
all reaſon to inform us what it is. The reaſon which 
W the Doctor gives, to ſhow that a choice of one of two. 
[equally eligible things, is not a preference is, that 


they are both conſidered as equally eligible :” P. 


[16 : 1. e. they are, (if I may ſo ſay) equally chooſable 
or equally worthy of choice. And if one cannot be 
Preferred, becauſe they are equally worthy of choice; 
let it be ſhown, that it is not equally impoſſible that 


one of them ſhould be chofen when they are equally 


$ worthy of choice. If the conſideration that they are 


equally worthy of choice, preclude the poſſibility of 


preference, why does it not equally preclude the poſ- 


bility of election or choice ? | 
ms | Dr. 


| — 

r. Weſt _ that his acceptance 0 coffee, as it 
was an aft, required a reaſon; but about tea and 
chocolate he exerted. no act; and this being a mere 
negation, could require no politive reaſon Now if 
coffee or nothing had been offered him, and he had 
accepted the coffee, he might as well have ſaid, that 
bis acceptance of coffee, as it was an act, req uired a 
reaſon ; but about nothing he exerted no act; and 
this being a mere negation, could require no poſitive 
_ reaſon. The truth is, every att of choice is a com- 
parative act, whether one or more things be offered to 
our choice. When only one thing is offered, the com. 
pariſon is between that and nothing. When one of 
ſeveral things is offered, the compariſon is between 
thoſe ſeveral things. And if we accept the one thing, 
which alone is offered, we no more refuſe or decline 
the alternative nothing or the abſence of that one thing, 
than when we accept one of ſeveral ings we refuſe 
test.. 
alt wy ſepara: kings; which- Dr. Welt we 
equally eligible, are offered, and a man chooſe one of 
them, it be true, that he exertsno aft about the reſt ; 
the ſame would hold, though the things were not 
equally eligible and the things refuſed were manifeſt- 
ly moſt eligible : And thus it would be moſt eaſy to 
account for an act of preference of a moſt inferiour 
oOhjett, io a moſt ſuperiour one. It is but ſaying, 
that about the laſt .I exerted no ast: And this be- 
« ing a mere negation would require no poſitive reaſon.” 
Thus ſuppoſe a guinea and a ſhilling be offered to a 
beggar: He takes the ſhilling, but leaves the- guinea. 
May not the beggar account for his conduct in the 
ſame way that Dr. Weſt accounts for his, in taking 
the coffee in the neglett of the tea and the chocolate ? 
He might ſay, „I accepted the ſhilling, becauſe I 
* wanted a little money: The thilling appeared prop- 
& erly ſuited to anſwer my deſire, Tbe guinea ap- 
peared equally” and much more &“ eligible : About 


« that I exerted no act. But this being a mere ne- 
: \ 7” ” gationy 
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ce pation, could require no poſitive reaſon.” But the 


| queſtion would ſtill remain unanſwered, Why did not 


the beggar exert” an act about the guinea, as well as 
about the ſhilling, or even-in preference to it ? Or, 


| which comes to the ſame, why did he exert an act 


about the ſhilling in the neglect of the guinea ? Juſt 
ſo, why did Dr. Weſt exert an act about coffee, in 


the negle& of tea and chocolate? Whatever be the 
proper anſwer to the laſt queſtion, vill doubtleſs as 


properly anſwer the former. Nor need Dr. Weſt 


puzzle himſelf and his readers about things equally eligi- 
e. His principles are juſt as applicable to any oth- 


er things, and equally prove that there is no connec- 
tion at all between motive and volition, as that there 


is not an infallible and univerſal connettion. 


4. Dr. Welt grants, that * when the mind chooſes, 
6 jt always has ſome reaſon, which is the occaſion of 
5 its chooſing,” Therefore when he choſe coffee in 
the neglett of tea or chocolate, there was ſome reaſon 


for it. But I appeal to the reader, whether accord- 
ing to the Doctor's own ſtatement of the caſe, there 


was any reaſon why he ſhould chooſe coffce in the 


neglect of tea and chocolate; and whether there was 


not the very ſame reaſon why he ſhould have choſen 


tea or chocolate in the negle& of coffee. He ſays, 


they all appeared equally eligible to him. Therefore 


there was no reaſon, according to him, why he ſhould: 


chooſe. one, to the neglett of the others. 


In his ſecond part as well as in his firſt the Doctor 
grants, that the mind never acts without ſome rea- 
[56 {on for acting.“ Bw and 29, Yet he holds, that of 
things equally agreeable, it = 

and leaves the reſt. Now what is the reaſon of its 


etimes chooſes one 


* 


acting in this caſe ? It is not enough to aſſign a rea- 


ſon why the mind ſhould take ſome one of ſever- 


al things propoſed, As all thoſe things are ſuppoſ- 
ed to be equally eligible, a reaſon ought to be given 


why it finally takes one particular one in the negle&- 


of the reſt, Unlekg this be done, no reaſon is given 
— 1 ; why 


why it acts in this manner, in this caſe ; and therefore 
for ought that appears, it acts without reafon, which 
4s contrary to the Doctor's conceſſion. - Therefore let 
the Doctor either retract his conceſſion, and hold that 
the mind ſometimes acts without any reaſon ; or re: 

- nounce the idea, that it ſometimes chooſes one of fey. 
eral things equally eligible, in the negle& of the reſt. 
The Doctor ſays, p. 28, Part II, . When two ob. 

4 jects are equally fit, if one is taken and the other 
< ſeft; the mind had a purpoſe to anſwer.” We 
ſhould have been greatly gratified, if the Doctor had 
pointed out, what purpoſe the mind had to anſwer in 
taking that one which it did take, and in leaving the 
reſt by ſuppoſition equally fit to anſwer the ſame pur. 
pole, for which the one'is taken. Until he does point 
out the purpoſe, he muſt excuſe us in withholding our 
afſent and denying his propofition-—— The Doctor in 

_ this repeats what. he had faid in his firſt part, that 
<, aboutthat which is not taken the mind exerciſes no 
akt at all.” To this I have already anſwered; that the 
mind does exerciſe an act about it; that the act of the 
mind is complex and comparative, having a teſpeRt to 
mote objects than one, becauſe more are ſuppoſed to 
be offered and brought into the view of the mind : 
that the mind does as really exerciſe an at about the 
object left, as if it were ever ſo inferiour or ſuperiour to 
the one taken; and that the Doctor's reaſbning, if it 
prove any thing, proves too much, viz. That if things 
ever ſo unequal be offered and the mind chooſe the 
baſeſt and that which is in the loweſt degree ſuited to 
anſwer its purpoſe, it may be flill-ſaid to have a rea- 
ſon for the action. © But: about the other; which is 
« not taken, the mind exerciſes no att at all no 
< reaſon can be affigned for the nonexiſtenec of that 

e Which is not.“ V | 
However, perhaps tbe Doctor wilt avow this laſt 

_ obſervation, though he has not expreſsly done it as 
yet: For he * denies, that mep are always governed 
«by the - ſtrongeſt motive.“ P. 6, Part II. To 


avoid 


—— 
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| avoid all diſpute about words, let tt be remembered; 
| that. by being governed by the ſtrongeſt motive, is 


e let meant. no more than that the mind always follows, or 
that coincides with the ſtrongeſt motive: And by ſrongeſti 
r re: motive Prefident Edwards has explained himſelf to- 
fey. mean, that which bas the greateſt degree of previous 
reſt, WR tendency to excite choice ;” p. 6. Or it is the moſt 
> ob: Per ſuaſiue motive; Now will Dr. Weſt ſay, that when 
ther WHeveral motives are propoſed to a man, he fometimes- 
We Bipaſſes by the moſt; perſualive, and follows the leaſt 
had eerſuaſive ? If fo, what is the reaſon. and what is the: 
er it! votive of its action in this caſe ? He allows, that there 
g the i $.a reaſon. and a motive for every action: Let him 
pur. doint out the reaſon and the motive in this action. 
point The Doctor, p. 31, Part II, ſays, „If the mind 
g ou never acts without ſome motive or reaſon for actipg, 
or in then it follows, that the motives or reaſons for a vir 


„that . tuous conduct, and the reaſons and arguments againſt 
es note practice of iniquity, ought to be fet before us in 
at the he ſtrongeſt light, to enable us to chooſe virtue and: 
or the to avoid: vice. 1. Are we then unable to chooſe 
e to irtue abd to, avoid: vice, unleſs:the: motives to the 
ſa to or mer: and againſt the latter, % be ſet before us in the- 
wind mM ronge/i light 27> It feems then, that: unleſs thoſe mo- 
at the ves be (Aus ſet before us, we are under no obliga- 
our to pon to chooſe: virtue and to avoid vice, becauſe we 
„ if it Ne not able to do it: For it is no part of Dr. Weſt's 
57 we a a 
things lle, chat our duty exten da beyond 'our- ability, He 
e the enies the diſtinction between natural and moral ne- 
ted to eſhty and inability, and holds, that where neceſſty 
A rea RF inability. begins, liberty and moral agency end. 
nich Pert II, p. 19.+—2: Of what: advantage can it be 
— 16 ſet the motives to virtue and againſt vice in the 
of chat ongeſe light, if there be no connettion between 


be / nongeſt motives, and volition ? Surely none at all. 


* faft j is therefore implied in the paſſage: juſt | quoted, 28+ 
je it a many other paſſages in Dr. Weſt's book, that there 
verned g connection between ſuch! motives and volition, 
. To nd that ſuch connettion is not. inconſiſtent with liber- 

voi , e 
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ty. Yet as the Doctor « denies, that * are N 
« governed by the ſtrongeſt motives, he muſt hold, 
that there is no ſure connection between the ſtrongeſt 
motive and volition. Then the queſtion ariſes, What 
degree of connection between the ſtrongeſt motive 
and volition does he grant to exiſt and to be conſiſt- 
ent with liberty ? If the higheſt degree of probability, 
reaching to the ſtep next to certainty, be allowed in 
the caſe, what ſhould render the only remaining ſtep 
ſo baleful to liberty, as to be inconſiſtent with it? Or 
if it be allowed, that the probability, according to 
the degree of it, does indeed diminiſh liberty ; then 
it: diminiſhes moral agency ioo; and therefore ſuch a 
repreſentation of the motives to virtue, as © ſets them 
« in the ſtrongeſt light,” and makes it more or leſs 
probable, that they will influence to a certain conduct, 
has in reality no tendency to perſuade to a vi rtuous 
conduct; becauſe juſt ſo far as it has a tendency to lead 
to any particular condutt, it deſtroys moral agency and 
precludes the poſſibility: of virtue. And ſuch a repre- 
ſentation is ſo far from © enabling us to'chooſe vir- 
tue, ' that ſo far as it has any effect on us, it ren- 


ders it impoſſible that we ſhould chooſe it morally; 


and any other than a moral choice of virtue, if other 
there be, is no ſubject of exhortation. 

The Doctor aſſerts, “ that there is not an infallible 
« conneQion between motives and volition ; p. 80, 
Part II. And in the ſame page, That the infalli- 


_ & ble connection between motives and volition 'can- 


ec not take place, till the mind has determined to ex- 
« amine the ſeveral motives or reaſons for acting in 
any particular manner, in order that it may adopt 
5 the beſt. In that caſe the mind will certainly chooſe 
& that which appears the beſt.” . Indeed,! This is com- 
ing down wonderfully : This is acknowledging an in- 
fallible connection between motive and volition in all 
caſes, in which the mind examines the ſeveral motives 
or reaſons for ating; It is allo acknowledging, that 
in ny ſuch caſe. the mind i is governed by the fron, 
. 6 
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79 
eft motive, as © it will certainly chooſe that which ap- 


| & pears to be the beſt.” Of courſe there is an infalli- 


ble connection between motives and volition in all 
caſes, except thoſe in which the mind ats abruptly: 
and without due conſideration. And is it indeed 
true, that when the mind acts abruptly, it does not 


# choole that. which appears to be beſt, but that which 


at the time appears to be worſt, or at leaſt leſs good 


and eligible, than ſomething elſe, at the ſame time in 


view of the mind? When men act abruptly and withs 
out due conſideration, no wonder if they be miſled 


by mere appearance, which is not always well found- 


ed. But do they in ſuch a-caſe, act without regard 
to any appearance well or ill founded, and even con- 


W trary to the greateſt appearance of good? That this is 


generally fatt, needs to be confirmed by ſomething 


ſtronger, than mere aſſertion or implication. - + |: 


Dr. Weſt, throughout his books in general oppoſes 


the infallible connection between motive and volition, 
Jas inconliltent with liberty and moral agency: But in 
the paſſage on which I am now: remarking, grants 


ſuch a connection whenever “ the mind” a&s: with 


proper deliberation, and © examines, the ſeveral mo- 


& tives. and reaſons for ating in a particular manner.“ 


It ſeems then, that on Dr. Weſt's plan, whenever the 


mind acts wich proper deliberation, it is under ſuch 
an infallible. neceſlty of ſo acting, as is inconſiſtent 
with hberty and moral agency, and conſequently muſt 


| be: deſtitute of liberty and moral agency; and that it 


poſſeſſes liberty and moral agency then only, when it 


S acts abruptly and without proper deliberation. ' Wilt 
the Doctor avow this conſequence ?. Or if he ſhould 
E lay, chat although when © the mind has examined the 
[+ motives: and reaſons, it will certainly chooſe that 
which appears to be the beſt,” and there is an infalli- 
| ble.connetlion in the caſe; yet that connection is not 
inconſiſtent with liberty and moral agency; why does 


be diſpute againſt that connection at all ? If ĩt do not 
et 2. infringe 


——— — — — 


9 


. 


infringe liberty and * agency, i is it fo vio- 
lently oppoſed ? | 
Tbe Doctor, in p. 85, Part II, quotes theſe lines 
from Preſident Edwards ; 4 I ſuppoſe none will de- 
cc ny, that it is poſſible for motives to be ſet before the 
tc mind ſo powerful — as to be invincible ;” and 
then he remarks on them, „If he means, that argu- 
e ments may be placed before the underſtanding in ſo 
< ſtrong a light, as to become invincible, and ſuch as 
the mind cannot but yield to, it is readily granted, 
& andi is nothing to the purpoſe: For the underſtand- | 
ing is not the active, but the perceptive faculty of Wi 
c the mind; and liberty is placed in the will, which 
4. is the only active faculty of the mind. But if the 
i meaning is, that motives may be fo ſtrong, as nece/: 
& ſariiy to determine the will, this is denied to be pol. 
e fiBle, while the mind has the free exerciſe of reaſon; 
But when the mind is ſo violently agitated, as to 
«loſe the free exerciſe of reaſon, as in the caſe of 
cc running in 1 —— liberty is deſtroyed ——- 
©; Things that are not: eligible in themſelves nor in 
their conſequences; cannot become objects of choice; 
* which-is to ſay, there can be no motive to chooſe 
& them, though: we may find it difficult, and in fome 
& caſes-impraQicable to bring our propenſities to ſub. 
© mit to our choice. When one is convinced, that 
ec he has contracted a wrong habit, he finds no diff. 
« culty in choofing to overcome that habit; but 
„he will have a vaſt deal of difficulty in his en- 
& deavours to overcome it, becauſe in every unguard- 
& ed hour, he will be liable to be led aſtray by his evil 
c habit. And therefore ſuch a perſon may fay with 
e the Apoſtle, To will is preſent with me, but how 10 
„ ger form that which is good, I find not; for the good 
ce that: would, I do not; but the evil that I would not, 
& that I do. Here we ſee, that we may have a power 
to chooſe, when we find it extremely difficult and 
Linde caſes 10 * things which we 


& have 


| & have chöfen. This thows the #}/olite_ hereſy of 


& divine grace to ſtrengthen us to do our duty.” 
On this remarkable paſſage, I beg leave to obſerve, 
' 2: *That Dr. Weſt, according to his own principles, 
cannot conſiſtently maintain, that © when the mind 
& loſes the free exerciſe of reaſon its liberty is deſtroy- 
wed.” For raaſon belongs to “ the underſtanding, 
&« the perceptive faculty,“ and not “ to the will, the 
te Only active faculty ;” but “ liberty is placed in the 
affected by what takes place in the underſtanding, as 
| the free exerciſe of reaſon does. On this ground it is, 
hich that he pleads, that thoſe arguments which are invin- 


-1he cible to the underſtanding, are nothing to the purpoſe 5 


eceſ. s 10 the queſtion concerning liberty, which is placed 
pol. in che will. The ground of the argument manifeſtly 
is, that there is no certain connection between the un- 
derſtanding and the will; and therefore that which 


as 10 * en rin + 5 = F p ; : 

fe of overbears the underſtanding, does not at all, on that 
P ccoiunt, affect the will. Therefore that fear, which 
;r in verbears reaſon, does not on that account affect the 


will or liberty. Otherwiſe if that fear which overbears 


olce; | | 
ts reaſon and the right exerciſe of the underſtanding, do 
fore n that account affect and deſtroy liberty; why do 
3 ſab. Pot thoſe arguments, which are invincible to the un- 
| that erſtandipg and overbear it, alſo affect and deſtroy 
difh-W'berty ; which is denied by Dr. Weſt. 
„ but 2 In this ballager Dr Weſt, however inconfiſtently 
en 1 bimſelf, holds, that motives neceſſarily determine 
uard- he will. In the firſt place he declares, that it is im- 
is evil MPolſible, that motives ſhould be To ſtrong as neceſſa- 
7 with uy to determine the will, while reaſon remains, Yet 
gow t0 in the ſame. paſſage he aſſerts, that © when once we 
e god are convinced, that things are for our greateſt good, 
14 not, we can eaſily chooſe them, and: © things that are 
zower not Eligible in themſelves nor in their conſequences,” 
it and WE nd of courle things that we do not « percerve” to be 
ch we Ia either of theſe reſpects eligible, „cannot become 
c have 


 objeQts of choice. In p. 93; Part II, the Doctor 


ſays, 


te will.“ Therefore according to: him, liberty is not 
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fays, © The object, motive or reaſon. for acting muſt . ba 
er prior to the action of the mind and perceived by it, 
& before it can act.“ Nothing can become an ob. 
«& ject, except it appears to be eligible.” Ibid, p. 95. 
& There muſt appear ſome fitneſs or pleaſingheſs to the 
& mind, antecedent to its choice.” Ibid; Nothing then 
can be an object of choice or be choſen, which is not 
and does not appear to be eligible, fit and pleaſing. Now 
all objetts of choice are of two kinds, poſitive or neg: 
ative, the poſſeſſion or abſence of the things propoſed 
or choice. And things which do not on the whole 
appear to be eligible, cannot be choſen; then the ab- 
fence of them being propofed for choice, is of courſe 
choſen, and muſt be choſen, becauſe it muſt. appear 
eligible. The poſſeſſion and the want, the preſence 
and the abſence, of the ſame things cannot, upon the 
Whole, be at the ſame time eligible : This would im. 
ply a contradiftion.——To. refuſe an object 1s to 


chooſe the abſence or want of it. Therefore to refulc 
thoſe things which appear to be eligible is impoſſible: 
Of courſe ſuch things mult be choſen; there is a he. 
ceſſity of it, otherwiſe, that would be choſen, which 
does not appear io be eligible, which Dr. Welt de: 
clares to. be impoſſible... OO 


The ſame thing may be more briefly and perhapi 
more clearly expreſſed thus; Dr. Weſt grants. thai 
nothing can be choſen which does not appear to be 
eligible. Therefore the abſence of that which appear 
eligible cannot be choſen, becauſe that cannot on the 
whole appear eligible while the preſence” and. poſſeſ 
ſion of the obje@ appears eligible : And as the ab 
ſence of the object cannot be choſen, or, which is tht 
ſame thing, the object cannot be refuſed”; of conſe 
quence it muſt be choſen ; and fo there is an infall 
ble connection between motive and volition, and mo 


* * 


tives neceſſarily determine the will. 


If to this it ſhould be anſwered, that though thoſe 


- 


things, which are not ſeen to be eligible, cannot be 
come objects of choice, and therefore we cannot reful: 
FEE : ; F ; | , : a i * | + # 01 


— 


8 
| or chooſe the abſence of thoſe things which we perceive: 
| to beeligible ; yet we may not act at all with reſpect to 
them; and may neither chooſe: nor refuſe them; 1 
reply, as I have ſaid before, that is an impoſſibility ; 
there is no medium with reſpect to any thing offered 
as an object of choice, between chooſing and refuſing; 
neither to chooſe nor refuſe in ſuch a caſe is to be block: 


Now iſnly inſenſible. Or if it be ſaid, that we only conſider 
neg: and deliberate-on the offer; ſtill we chooſe to deliberate. 

oledil 3. According to this paſlage, a man can never 
hole choole vice or fin. For ſurely they are neither eligi· 
ho ble in themſelves, nor in their conſequences, and 
0 


| therefore according to this paſſage,” . cannot become 
« objetts of choice,” i. e. cannot be choſen; But vill 
Dr, Weſt abide by this? Or if to avoid this conſe: 
quence, the Dr; ſhould ſay, that his meaning is, that a 
[thing which, is not ſeen or vriwed, as eligible in either 
of thoſe reſpects, cannot be choſen; I anſwer; this 
limplies, that the will in all its acts complies with the 


is to 
-efule 


üble; dictates of the zunderſtanding, and is nec eſſarily deter- 
a ne mined by motive, as I have jult now endeavoured to 
RN alluſtrate.; nor, as I can conceive, is there any way to 


avoid this conſequence, but by recurring to what is 
denied to be poſſible, a ſuppoſed power of the mind; 
to act or not act at all, and to be perfectly torpid, in 
view. of whatever motives. To take chis for 17000 


erhap 
ts thal 


to be is a proſtrate begging of the queſtion. 
ppear 5+ As this paſſage holds forth, that the emis 
on thWilways afts upon motive: and cannot att -witholtt ity 
poſſel and therefore as is illuſtrated in a preceding para 


the ab is always determined by motive; ſo it follows, that is 


is the is always determined by the ſtrongeſt motive, that 
'conk which appears the moſt eligible, or has the greateſt 
infall previous tendency: to induce volition. - Surely there 
nd mo can be no motive or reaſon to act on à weaker: mo- 


tive in preference to a ſtronger: This can never appear 

Neligible; and Dr. Weſt holds, that the mind never 

acts without ſome reaſon or motive; without che mw_ 

e of ſomethipg as eligible, ooo 
F : 


h tho 
not be: 
t refule 
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84 
"6: As the will is the only ative froſty, and the 
ſeat of liberty and moral ageney, ſo there is no moral: 
ity in any other faculty, actions or impreſſions, than 
thoſe of the will; and Dr. Weſt ſuppoſes in this very 
paſlage, as well as elſewhere, that our propenſities 
and habits do not belong to will. Therefore, provid- 
ed we chooſe things, which are for our greateſt good, 
it is of no confequence, as to morality, whether or not 
& we find it difficult and impratticable, to bring our 
66 propenſities to ſubmit to our choice; of no more 
conſequence, than whether we can biing our ander: 
ſtandings to be as acute and comprehenſive,'as we 
may choofe. - And though we have contracted a wrong 
habit, if we chooſe to overcome it, it is of no more 
conſequence in a moral view, that we find «a vaſt 
ce deal of difficulty in our endeavours to overcome 
* it; or that we are liable to be ſeduced and'led 
4 aſtray by it; than that we find a vaſt deal of difficul. 
ty in our endeavours to overcome our ighorance of al- 
tronomy, and then that we ate liable to be led aſtray 
by falſe guides and falſe witneſſes. For ſo long as our 
will and choice are nghty all in which there is liberty 
and moral ageney, is right, and ſo long we cannot 
poſſibly be led aſtray from our duty. And if our 
wrong, propenſities and habits, under theſe eireum- 
Rances be not ſubdued; it will imply no fault in us 
provided, as is ſuppoſed; by Dr. Weft, thoſe pro 
penſities and habits conſiſt not in the active or moral 
faculty or depend not on it: For on this ſuppoſition 
they are not of a _ ue and phy r mor. 
= Nor is it W as Dr. Weſt: rene! afferts, 'that 
though we eaſily chooſe that which is good, we ſtand 
4 in abſolute” neceſſity of divine grace, to ſtrengthen us 
&.to our duty.” So far as wet chooſe that which is 
N wills are right, and our moral part is right. 
| therefore we aQtually'do our duty, and have no 
neceſſity of divine grace to ſtrengthen us, to do that 
which we have done YL Does the Doctor we. 


8 0 PO le, 


*% 


| that Junk ls 1 us ts our menge ? And 
| poſs obliges * act againſt abjolute neceſſity. ?” - 
8. Nor if we were to be aſſiſted by divine power 40 
perform any thing beyond the reach of our moral fac- 
ulties, would there be any grace in ſuch aſſiſtance. It 
is grace to enable a man to perform his duty ; but 
it is no grace, to enable him to perform that which i is 
not his duty ; e. g. to fly to the moon. | 
The Dottor ſuppoſes, that Preſident Edwards held, 
W that there is always à reaſon for nat acting. No doubt 
W there is always a reaſon for the mind's refuſing an ob- 


the mind ever finks itſelf into perfe@ ination and 
Wtorpor'; and of courſe he 0 not Hon, ae tore is a 
791 eaſon for this. 0 

The Doctor inſiſts, chat 48 The wind PERS up- 
on motives, and is not properly determined by mo- 
i e tives; p. 87. Thisſeems'to be a mere diſpute'about 

© | ords. The Doctor might as well have ſaid, thatveg- 
Wtables grow hom or in conſequence of the rain, and 
Wot bythe rain. And would it be worth while 0 a 
ute that matter with him / | 
e es Sthibigh WG mach diffrent chere Moald he 
wirt taueedle- dum and twwerdle-der,? 

II is conſidered by the compilers of the Tocyelogines 
ia lately printed at Philadelphia, as an invincible ar- 
zument againſt the infallible connection between mo- 
ive and volition; that if equal motives were ſet before 
man to travel an eaſtern road and to travel a'fouth- - 
rn road, he would, on the ſuppoſition of ſuch à con- 
dection, travel in a diagonal line, to the ſoutheaſt.” 
But this is contraty to fact and experience. There- 
ore they conclude, there is no ſure connection be- 


gion between evidence and the opinions of men. 
Thus, on the ſuppoſition that the arguments, that the 
vorld was created in the ſpring and that it was creat- 
Md in autumn, 2 each other, the coneluſion 


ject offered. But Preſident Edwards never held, that 


ween motive and action. They might juſt as conelu- 
vely have proved, that there is no infallible connec- 


4 F A 


muſt be, that it was created in neither of thoſe ſeaſons, 
but midway between them. If the arguments, that 
Dr. Weſt wrote the Eſſays on liberty and neceſſity, and 
that ſome other perſon wrote them, ſhould be equal; 
we ought to believe that neither of them wrote them; 
but a middle man between tbe. 188550 
Dr. Weſt, in his ſecond, part, inſiſts more largely on 
the ſubject of chooſing between things equally eligible, 
than in his firſt part; and puts the caſe of four equal 
lines, one of which is to be touched; and he ſuppoſes: 
that he determines to touch one of them, and this deter- 
mination, he ſuppoſes to be without motive and with- 
out extrinſic cauſe. Now in any. ſuch caſe there ap- 
pears to be no more difficulty in accounting for my 
determination to take or chooſe one in particular, 
than there is in accounting for my ſeeing or thinking 
of one in particular. Though our thoughts roam 
freely and apparently without control, yet Dr. Weſt 
will not pretend, that they happen by mere chance 
and without a cauſe. Juſt ſo as to our volitions; 
they no more happen in any caſe without a cauſe, 
than any other events. Nor can the mind itſelf, in 
which they take place, be the efficient cauſe of them, 
without running into an infinite ſeries of volitions, 
and implying volition before the firſt volition. 
Therefore, let the Doctor bring as many inſtances as 
he pleaſes, of things apparently indifferent, ſo long as 
choice among them has a cauſe, and a cauſe extrinfic 
to the mind too; they make nothing to his purpoſe. 
1 aſk Dr. Weſt, Is his determination to touch one 
of his equal lines, which he calls C, an uncauſed 
event ? He will not r it. Is it efficiently caul- 
ed. by the mind itſelf, in any other ſenſe, than as the 
mind is the ſubject of it, or as it is the cauſe of all 
its own thoughts and feelings? To anſwer in the al. 
firmative, and not to clear the anſwer of the abſurd: 
ties and impoſſibility charged upon it, is mere dog- 
matizing. To all inſtances, in which creatures are 
ſuppoſed to chooſe one of ſeveral indifferent things, 
Don | | | | my 


— 
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ns, my anſwer is; that though we cannot point out the 
hat particular, motive, or accident, which is the occaſion 
nd of the choice of that particular one; ſtill this choice 
al; has a cauſe, and a cauſe extrinſic to the mind too, 
m; and it is as eaſy to account for our chooſing one of 
| ſeveral indifferent things, as to account for our think» 
on ing of one of them in particular. 
ble, But perhaps the Doctor meant to evade this, by 
jual ſaying, that in the very act of determining to touch 
oſes one of his equal lines, viz. C, he “ voluntarily called 
ter- it to mind.“ What does the Doctor mean by this? 
vith- That he firſt wiſhed to think of C, and that in conſe- 
ap- quence of this wiſh, it came to his mind ? If he did 
my mean this, it is to be preſumed, that he will not un- 
ular, dertake to defend it. And as I can imagine no oth- 
king er meaning of © voluntarily calling C to mind,” I muſt 
roam be excuſed from further anſwer until I am better in- 
Weſt A formed. If the Doctor mean, that he wiſhed.to think 
ance of one of his lines, and then C came to his mind ; 
ons ; the queſtion returns, What made C come to his 
auſe, A a | . 

f, in But the Doctor argues, that the Creator has a ſelf- 
hem, determining power, and that he does or may exert 


that power in creating two or more perfectly ſimilar 


tions, | 
bodies and in placing them in different ſituations, or 


— 


ces Ain cauſing one of them to move, while the other is at 
ng a reſt, &c. As to all ſuch caſes I obſerve, 

rinkic I. That every determination of God is as eternal, as 
rpoſe. WF unchangeable and neceſſary, as his exiſtence is, and 
h one therefore none of his acts are any more ſelf.determin- 
zauſed ed, than his exiſtence. To ſuppoſe otherwiſe is to 
7 caul- ſuppoſe that the Deity is mutable. If therefore he 
as the Wy have determined to create ever ſo many bodies per- 
of all fectly alike, and to diſpoſe of them in different cir- 
the al. <umllances, this is no proof of ſelf. determination in the 
bſurdi Deity, if by that term be meant any thing oppoſite to 
e dog: che moſt abſolute and irreverſible moral neceſſity: I 
res are ſay moral neceſſity, becauſe all neceſſity of moral acts, 
things, as moral neceſſit ). N e 
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2. If God have created two bodies perfectly alike, 
584 placed them in different fituations ; it will not 
follow, that be has done it without wiſe deſign and 
motive, 5 eee e 
3. But why did he not place them in a reverſe of 
ſituations, that which is on the right hand, on the left 
and that which is on the left hand, on the right ?. And 
ſo with reſpe& to reſt and motion,——The anſwer 
has been long ſince given by Preſident Edwards ; 
Theſe bodies, though ſaid to be numerically different, 
are no more different than the ſame. ſound. repeated 
at diflerent times. Theſe ſounds are as numerically 
an the bodies, and with the ſame reaſon it may 
e aſked, why was not the firſt ſound made laſt and 
the laſt firſt ? Or why were not theſe numerically 
1 ſounds inter changed? The abſurdity of gut: 
fing this queſtion muſt appear to every one, becauſe 
it implies, contrary to the very ſuppoſition, that the 
founds are different in ſome other N than time, 
So the queſtion, why the two perfectly alike bodies 
were not interchanged in their fituation, implies, con- 
trary to the ſuppoſition, that thoſe bodies differ in 
ſome other reſpect beſide their ſituation. 
The Doctor ſuggeſts ſeveral conſiderations to ſhow, 
that theſe' bodies do. differ in ſome other reſpe& be- 
fide their ſituation; as that one of them may. be in 
motion, the other at reſt. And what is motion but a 


change of ſituation ? So the ſame ſound may move 


from one place to another ; yet no, body, would con- 
clude from that merely, that it was a different ſound 


from a perfectly fimilar ſound, i. e. different from a 


repetition of the ſame ſound in a different place or 
at a different time. Alſo the DoQor inſiſts, that 
thoſe ſimilar, bodies are numerically different; that is, 
they differ in number, ſo that you may number them, 


and if you pleaſe, may call that on the right hand 


No. 1 or A, and that on the leſt hand No. 2 or B. 
And in the ſame manner you may number the ſounds; 
and you may as well aſk why found No. 2, was on 


Dr. Weſt ſays, that Prefident E, 


made firlt, as, why No. 2 of the bodies was not phced 
on the left hand. If two bodies he different mers 
ically. only, they differ in no other feſpect, than in 
ituation ; for if they did not differ in ficuation, they 
ihe e,, Þ... 
" The Doctor proceeds, p. 13, That they Fthe 
te bodies] are numerically Atkercht from each other, 
6 appears from this conſideration, that if che globe A, 


on the right hand, ſhould he removed to a far diſ- 
ec tant place, the Deity could create another juſt, like 


it, and put it in the fame place from which A was 
& removed.“ So if ſound A ſhould | be, removed 


from the place in which it was firſt made to a far dif- 


tant place, the Deity could cauſe another found juſt 
like it, in the ſame place, from which A had been re- 
moved.——P. 16. It is evident, that theſe two 
6 $028 are as really two, as though they were ever 
ﬆ ſo diſſimilar.“ This is no more evident, than that 
the two, ſounds are as Teally two,,as though they. had 


been ever ſo diſfimilar.——Ibid. '* And. they were 


& made to, anſwer different purpoſes and yet bein 


* perfectly ſimilar, A could have anſwered the pur- | 
e poſes of B and B of A.” So the ſound A may 


have been made to relieve Saul troubled by an 
evil ſpirit,; and the ſound B may, have. been made 
to anſwer the purpoſe of the temple worſhip. Yet 
being perfectly ſimilar and indeed no more than the 


| repetition, of the ſame ſound, A could have anſwer; 


ed tie purpoſe.of B, and BofA. . 
25 wards, in ſuppoſ; 
ing that two globes perfectly alike, are the ſame in every 
relpe& except their ſituation, has confounded ſimilar- 
ity with identity; p. 16, Part, II. Prefident Edwards 
does indeed ſuppoſe, that two globes..perfeQly alike 
in all reſpeQs except their ſituation, are. the ſame. in 
all reſpects except their ſituation; and if they could 
be alike in their ſituation too, as they then would be 
in the ſame place, no doubt Dr, Welt will grant, that 
in that caſe they, would ech ons. and, the. we 
| OS OS | k © 2. 2 
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globe © : If not let bim abit out in what reſpes they 
would not be the ſame. 
The Doctor dwells long on the caſe of the'two globes, 
id yet every thing that he ſays to make out, that 


| they are two in any reſpect beſide place, may be faid 


to make out, that perfectly fimilar ſounds given in 
different times or places, are not the ſame found re- 
peated. What he ſays, p. 16, may be applied to the 
caſe of the ſounds thus; + What ſuperiour fitneſs bas” 
the ſound A, to be ſound B, © that makes it neceſſa, 
& 11 0 that it ſhould be” -given firſt and be continued 
in one place? * Or what ſuperiour fitneſs has” the 
Gund” to the ſound A, © that makes it neceſſary, 
& that it Ihould be” given in the ſecond place in 
oint of time, and ſhould be moved to another place 


in point of ſituation? « It is certain no reaſon can be 


* aſſigned ; For they being perfeAly ſimilar, one 
& cannot in the nature of things be more fit than the 
& Other. So then, here are two very different effects 
4 of the divine power, without any poſſible reaſon” 


| why ſound A ſhould not be - given in the ſecond 


place and be moved, and ſound B, in the firſt place 


| and not be moved. 


The Doctor ebe p. 17, that the ideas ad- 
vanced imply,“ that one and the ſame body may be 


„ in two different places at the ſame time.” No 


doubt they do imply, that a body which is in all re- 


ſpetts one and the ſame with another body, except 


ſituation, may be in a different place from that other 
body at the ſame time; and may be the ſubje& of 
effetts different and contrary to thoſe, of which that 


other body may at the ſame time be che fubjett. 


All that the Doctor ſays on this ſubject, implies 
that a Hoop, different from another numerically only, 


: 779 Þ rom it in ſome other reſpett beſide ſituation. 


ut he will doubtleſs perceive, that this is an error, 
if he reſſect, that provided the diverſity of ſituation 
Here removed and they were at the ſame time in the 


fame * they would no — be numerical differ- | 
ent, 


ent. Yet Dr. Weſt ſays, p. 17, If they differed 
«. only in place, then put A in the place of B, and it 
te would become B; and B, by changing with A, 
cc would become A; which is not the caſe : For 
« ſhould we ſee A and B change places, ſtill we ſhould 
ce call each by the ſame name we did before.” If 
you put A in the place of B, it would become B, in 
the ſame and no other ſenſe, than if you make the 
ſound A, in the place and time of the ſound B, it will 
become B. If we ſhould ſee thoſe two bodies change 
their places with each other, ſtill they would be all” 
the while in different places, as much ſo as two ſounds 
would be, if we ſhould hear the found, which is now 
in this apartment, gradually move to another place, 
Wand the perfectly ſimilar found, which is now made in 
the adjoining apartment, gradually move into this 
apartment. Thoſe ſounds being all the while thus 
different in place, do not become in all reſpeQs one 
& ſound; the difference of place ſtill remains: And is 
all the difference of the bodies ſuppoſed to be ſeen 
to interchange. places. And if the globes ſhould 
| be. annihilated and then be created anew, and that 
which is now on the right hand ſhould be created on 
the leſt; and vice verſa ;' this would be as abſurd a a 
| ſuppoſition, as to ſuppoſe, that if the two perfectly 
W ſimilar ſounds now exiſting in this apartment and in 
& the adjoining apartment, ſhould ceaſe ; that which is 
nov in the adjoining apartment could be renewed in 
| this apartment, and that which now exiſts in this a- 
partment could be renewed in the adjoining, in the 
ſtead. of the one which is now there. Every one 
muſt ſee, that this implies, that the ſounds: are differ- 
ent from each other, in ſome other reſpe&, than their 
place; which is contrary to the ſuppoſition. 
The Doctor proceeds, ibid, © If one of the globes 
& © ſhould be daſhed in pieces, it would not'in the leaſt 
c affect the other, but it would be as whole as it was 
* before.” So if one of the perfectly ſimilar ſounds ' 
made in different places, though at firſt entirely me. 
a he fp lodious, 
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ſodious, ſhould become harſh and ROM 1 dar, 
it would not in the leaſt affect the other. Vet Dr. 
Weſt. grants, chat theſe before the alteration of one. 
are only the repelition of the ſame ſound. | 
The Doctor continues, If the two zlobes wete ; 
one and the ſame in every reſpett, except their oc- 
<,cupying two places at the ſame time, then whatever 
« accident ſhould take place with. reſpect to one, 
would equally take place with reſpect to the other: 
ce That is, if A be daſhed in pieces, B muſt ſhare the 
%: fame fate; which we ſee is not the caſe,” This is 
ſaid without proof or reaſon given for its ſupport, 
and therefore a bare denial is a ſufficient anſwer. If 
two ſounds in every other reſpe& one and the fame, 
ſhould be made in two places, whatever accident. 
ſhould. take place with reſpeR. to . wicht nat in f 
_n leaſt affect the other. _ ; 
. The ſum of my anſwer concerning, the two 2 
is That they are no more two, than two perieUly ſim- 
ilar ſounds made in different places or times; that 
the ſuppoſition of their being interchanged, is as ab- 
ſurd as the ſuppoſition, that the two ſounds ſhould be 
interchanged ; that it implies, contrary 10 what is fup- 
poſed, that they are different from each other, in 
ſame other reſpect beſide ſituation; and finally, han. 
it is no more in the power of the Deity to interchange 
them, than to interchange the two ſounds. If Dr. 
Weſt ſhould reply to this, as he often. has done in 
other caſes, that © this is paſt his power to conceive :” | 
Be it fo ; what follows ? That therefore. it cannot ba 
true? Andi is Dr. Weſt's ſkill to conceive the ſtand- 
ard of truth? _\ | 
e To ſay, that no two. things. can have: equal de- 
ce grees of eligibility and fitneſs in the divine mind, is 
cc to confound the reaſon of acting, with ation itſelf; 
« and to make the Deity a mere paſſive being, or a 
mechanical medium df fate.“ Part II, p. 19.— 
The Doctor has not told how this confounds the rea- 


oy or wing with „e and he muſt not 2 | 
at 


* 


= * 


chat all his anions: will receive it rp his mere . 
fertion; It is to be preſumed, that many of them wil 
fill believe, that the divine mind always acts accor 
ing to the 'diQates of wiſdom, and on account of ſu; 
periour fitneſs chooſes whatever it does chooſe, and 
that this is not to 'confound the feaſon of acting with 
action, but to preſerve them diſtinct.If for the 
Deity to act always voluntarily according to the dic- 
| tates of perfect wiſdom, be what the Doctor means by 
his being a mere paſſive being, we grant it; but 
we appeal to the reader, whether the Doctor be not 
in this caſe guilty of a perverſion of language ; or at 
leaft whether he be not guilty 'of begging the queſ⸗ 
tion, in ſuppoſing, that there is no aRion but that 
which is ſelf:determinate; as that is manifeſtly ſup- 
poſed in the propoſition now under conſideration. — 
As to & the mechanical medium of fate,” the reade 
will lay, whether it be not mere rant, unworthy of A 
grave philofopher and divine. 

Dr. Weſt 4 and every where takes 
it for granted, that in the divine mind there may be 
innumerable things, 'which differ in many yank 
which yet may have equal degrees of eligibility an 

| fitneſs to anſwer God's particular #: 8 and amon 

| theſe! innumerable things the Deity-can chobfe on 
and not another, and, with reſpett 0 any of them can 
act or not Lit Thar things thus di crent may be 
equally fit to anſwer the purpoſes of God is not grants 
ed and ought not to bave ws aſſerted without proof 
or inſtanec.” It appears to be à mere conjecture ; 
and if mere conjectures be admitted as truth, truth is 
the moſt uncertàin thing in the world. Belides, it is 


very improbable, that. ings | differing in ſevetal re- 


fpecls, ſlioald be cqually er to the Tame pur- 
poſe.” As to the idea that God can in any caſe att 
not act, this appears to be an e J f for the rea- 
ſons already mentioned. hide wy 
If a man is led by any means or motives or reaſons, 
4 to N that RANCH he formerly . d, ſays the 
* | Doctor, 


' 
5 


=. 


Doctor, ee and to abhor that which he formerly love d, | 


12 55 Pull as free as ever he was ; for nothing being 
& an object of choice, but what appears eligible; it is 
& impoſſible that the mind ſhould chooſe that which 
& is neither eligible in itſelf, nor in its conſequences; i.e. 
& nothing is an object of choice but eligible things, 
& When then things appear to us eligible, which former. 
& Ty we a — we abhor things, that formerly 
2 were eligible, we have only changed the objefs of 
& our choice, but not our freedom: We are as free 
© now, as we were before.” Part II, p. go. The 


tru h ſo naturally obtrudes itſelf on every man, that it 
is ent for him conſiſtently to contradict it.“ The 
Podtor bere grants, that when a man chooſes an ob- 
I58, by, “whatever means, motives. or reaſons he is 
7e ed to the choice, © he is ſtill free.” Therefore to 
led by motives in any caſe is not inconſiſtent with 
freedom; therefore to be led by them always, in an 
eftablifhed and infallible connection between motives 
nd choice, is not inconſiſtent with freedom. Why 
hen, does he diſpute Preſident Edwards for holding 
ſueh a conneftion ?-——Beſides, Dr. Weſt here grants, 
at if a man be led by any means to chooſe an object, 
ill he is free. Then he is free, when he is led to 
chooſe an objet, by an extrinfic cauſe. Nay, he is 
Gees FRE he is led, by a divine influence, to chooſe 
an ohjekl. It is further to be obſerved, that in this 
_ pallage, Dr. Weſt: declares, that. it is impoſſible, that 
the mind ſhould chooſe any thing, which does not ap- 
pear, to it eligible. What then becomes of ſelf-deter: 
mination ?, Has the mind a power to make things ap- 
pear agreeable or diſagreeable at pleaſure ;' to control 
all its own. views, and to create its own happineſs in 
any circumſtances whatever? This indeed is the thor- 
ough ſcheme of ſelf determination advocated by Arch- 
biſhop King, but which has been ſince given up, 
though inconſiſtently, by Dr. Clarke, and ſo far as I 
know, by all other believers in ſelf-determination ; and 
„„ op e fn V FIN 
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Fas o Naturan expelles fares, tamen uſqve recurret, Hor, Ep. I, 10, 


9% 


w be ſure cannot be. conſiſtently adopted by Dr Wel 


| for many reaſons”; particularly this, that Dr. Weſt 

holds that the will , always follows motive ; but this 
| ſcheme is, that the will always goes before motive. 

„. Mr. Edwards and his followers,” ſays Dr. Weſt, 

« ſuppoſe, that there muſt be a particular reaſon why 
« eycry determination of mind —— is in this partig- 
« ular manner, rather than any other ——— which 
« will imply, that there can be no two objects in the 
s mind ——— equally eligible. The contrary we 
know to be true by oun own experience.“ Part 
II, p. 14. How does Dr. Welt know what ou own 
experience is? He may indeed claim a right to know 
| H1s own experience; but I defy him to tell what my 
experience, or, the experience of any other man, is, 

| unleſs be have had information. Who then gave him 
| a right to ſpeak in the plural number in e 2 

And whoi does he mean, when he ſpeaks of our ex- 
| perience ? If he mean mankind in general, I call on 

him for proof, and wiſh he had been a little more re- 

S ſerved in this inftance. Strong aſſertions are equally 


open, to alf; and if they be gdod arguments, it is ca- | 
ſy to prove, that l of mankind is direQ- 


ly the reverſe of what Br. Welt afſerts it to be. 
As to the queſtion, whether any two objects are, 
at the inſtant of the choice of one of them, equally 
| eligible in the view of the mind; I anſwer it in the 
negative; and in my on experience never fou 


them to appear any more equally eligible, than anx 


Je sobiecks, to be equally the abjeQs,of my ſight or 


of the attention of my mind. And as to the various 


inſtances, of ſeveral eggs, guineas and ſpots on a cheſs 
board, one of which is propoled'to be taken or touch- 
ed ; there is no more difficulty, as I have ſaid already, 
in aſſigning a reaſon, why onę of them rather than 
any otder, is taken or touched, than why one rather 
than any diher, is more particularly ſeen or attended 
to, by the eye or the mind. The circumſtance, that 
one of them is more directly and particularly ſeen or 
. 8 ; 7 attended 
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el Ex betzins to aa” Banz and Attributes, p. 93. « The 
« ſonable to do, 


CK of Upon ſuppoſition of per feli liberty, a reafon- 
# ee it ſhould do: And its conſtantly 9 Jong ſo, 


| | liberty. 


than'an of the reſt ſhould be taken or touched: And 
When t is 3 takes place with regard to 


W of * Teyeral'g utneas for inſtance, they are not 
ts; the" 


to not pet, equally Uigible, That which 
echte 'obje& of fight or attention is, for 
that realoty oſt el e] "ble": 5 * how that came to be 
Tl partic cularly 152 object of fight or attention, 1 
under 88 A e oblig ation 14 account, than Dr, 

eſt or any Ader mn man. 


| Ly It is a ſentiment Thtettainel by fone, that we ef 


ficiently "cauſe our own yolitions, but invariably AC: 
ord! a to motives, feaſons or preeſtabliſhed antece- 
dents. Dr. Clarke Exprefſes this in various parts of 


| oy kgs 150 Hes works ; as in the following, ee The 


e bah Phyfical cauſe of action, i is 
Ne 95 Te I-motion in men; which exerts itſelf 

in conſe query of the laſt judgment of the un. 
e ut the laſt Judgment of the underſſapd 
is not itlelf a pbyfical Aachen, ut merely a moral 
4 ok upon w ; wh hickthe phyfical efficient, or motive pow: 


. Experience of a man's ever doing what he Judges r. tea. 
is not at all an experience of his being 
ie Under any cel ity fo to do. For Concomyancy in 
et this caſe % no. 8 at all of phyſical” connec. 


able Bail would ill conſtantly do what appeared 


so proof at all of its wantin 1 liberty er a phyſical 
power of doing otherwiſe.” Remarks on Collins, p. 
26.— r. Price entirely agrees in this ſentiment 
with Dr. Clarke. «A {elf determining power, which 
4 under no influence of motives has never 
& been contended for or meant by any advocates for 


for ſome. end and with ſome view.” ' Correſpondence 


Pi; Fr " mths * . « The, r of molives is 


R perfeflly 


777 bt to, 1 koetent fesſon, why. hat fthet 


-Every being who acts at all; muſt act 


9Þ - 


bet Ml © perfefly confiſtent with liberty and indeed ſuppoſes 
And it.“ Reid on the Active Powers, p. 275. | 

| to On theſe paſſages I remark, _ 8 5 . 
not 1. Dr. Clarke, as well as the other advocates for 
nich ſelf. determination, abundantly contradicts theſe ſenti- 
for ments. Thus in his ſecond letter to the gentleman at, 


> be Cambridge, ſpeaking of the final perception of the, 
n, 1 Nooderſtanding and firſt operation of the active faculty, 
Dr. he ſays, „I think there is no connection at all be- 
FF tween them; and that in their not being connected 
>" of: + lies the difference between action and paſſion, which. 


difference is eſſential to liberty. — But if a man 


” aC- 

Ne on the ſuppoſition of perfect liberty,” „ conſtantly; - 
ts of do What appears reaſonable; then a man may in a 
The onſiſtence with perfect liberty conſtantly act agreea · 
n, is ly to the final perception of his underſtanding ; 1. e. 
elf e final perception of the underſtanding and action, 
un: r che operation of the aflive faculty, may be con- 
and; antly connected conſiſtently with liberty. And is 
190 onſtant connection, no connection at all? And if in 
dow. Wheir not being connedted lies the eſſence of liberty, 
The be eſſence of liberty cannot be conſiſtent with, their 
tea, Poaſtant connection. 
bs 1 2- That Dr. Clarke places liberty in a phyſical 
9 in Power to do an action. His words are, A being's 
Ws conſtantly doing what appears reaſonable it ſhonld 
afon. do, is no proof of its wanting liberty or a phyſical 
Sed power of doing otherwiſe.” He evidently uſes liber- 
o fo, and phyfical power, as ſynonymous expreſſions. Ma- 
5 cal other paſſages might be quoted from Dr. Clarke, 
15, p. Dr. Price, and other principal authors of that claſs, in 
mem bich they expreſsly aſſert or evidently, ſuppoſe, that 
eich hoever has a phyſical power to do an ation, is free; 
erer d that the reaſon why motives are not inconſiſtent 
5 for ith liberty, is, that they infer not a phyſical neceſſi- 
t at or inability, But this is no more than we all grant. 
tne Peter had the ſame phyſical or natural power id con- 
FD eſs his Lord, which he had to deny him; and Judas, 


the ſame phyſical power to be faithful to him, as to 
6 VV betray 


} 


and whoſe liberty i is bounded and determined by the 


 _ ebrding to the influence of motives. If there be 2 


betray him. Nor do the moſt abſolute decrees and 
predictions deſtroy! this phyſical power. So that ab. 
folute decrees and predidions are, on this you _ 
fealy conſiſtent with liberty. 

3. Theſe paffages imply, that ods the valine! is 
the efficient cauſe of its own volitions ; yet this effi. 
eiency is limited to exert itſelf or to be exerted, ac- 
eording to motives and the dictates of the under- 
ſtanding. But this, on the plan of thoſe who deny 
that volition can be free and yet be the effect of 
an extrinſic cauſe, is no more liberty than the flave 
exerciſes, who moves and acts at the control of 
Bis maſtery; or than the man has, who walks in a priſon 


6 
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walls and gates of the priſon, and by the confent of 
the gaoler. We might as well ſay, that a fhave i; 
in poſſeſſion of his liberty and is not controlled By 
the will of his maſter, but controls himſelf * ac- 
cording to the will of his maſter; as that we are free 
with the liberty of ſelf determination and contingence, i 
and yet be always limited to determine ourſelves ac- 


SY DDR AO pom, 


real connection between motive and volition, chat 
connection is as inconſiſtent with liberty as if motives 
were the efficient cauſes of volition ;* provided liber. 
ty mean contingenee or previous uncertainty of ac- 
tion: And if liberty mean ſelf- eauſation of | volition, 
and this ſelf cauſation be under the control of mo- 
tives or any extrinſic cauſe, ſtill where is liberty in 
the ſenſe contended” for by our opponents ? Volition 
in this caſe is equally limited and C as mp it 
were efficiently produced by motive. 4-4 
Such ſelf determination as this, is not at al mobs 
fiſtent with efficaeious grace; abſolute decrees, and 
the moſt firm preeſtabliſhment of all events and voli 
tions. If ſelf determination exert itſelf according to 
motives only, let God in his ptovidence bring "the 
proper motives into view, and we are efficacioufly de- 


bet you pleaſe, it EY ee * 
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to paſs, that we ſhall determine ourſelves in a partic- 
ular limited manner; and let God decree abſoluiely 
that thoſe motives ſhall come into view, and he abſo- 
lutely - decrees: and foreordains what our conduct 
ſhall be. So that this kind of ſelf-determination does 
not at all anſwer the purpoſe of avoiding the dread 
ful doctrine of abſolute decrees, the fatality implied 
in. that doctrine, or other doctrines conneQed with it. 
4. If a man cauſe his on volitions according to 
motives only, and this be a univerſal rule; doubtleſs 
this rule was eſtabliſned by ſome cauſe. This rule is 
an eſtabliſhment ; this eſtabliſhment is an effect, and 
requires a cauſe as much as any other effect. Who 
or what is that cauſe ? It is doubtleſs either the Firſt 
Cauſe, or fome ſubordinate cauſe · appointed by biw. 
In either caſe the original cauſe of this eſtablifiment, 
by which intelligent creatures cauſe their own. voli- 
tions according to motives, is Gd. Alſo: be in the 
courſe of his providence brings all thoſe motives ĩato 
aur view, on which we act. And doubtleſs both this 


- eſtabliſhment! and the coming of the motives into our 


view were cauſed by him, in conſequence of a previ- 
ous determination to cauſe them. Therefore this 
ſcheme of ſclf-determination not only is conſiſtent with 
abſolute decrees and the efficacious providence of 
God; but it neceſſarily implies-both theſe: It neceſ- 
ſarily implies, that God has decreed all our volitons 
and is either mediately or immediately the cauſe of 
them all. Therefore it is inconſiſtent, that thoſe who 


: 0 


eſpouſe this ſcheme of liberty | and: ſelf determination 


according to motives, ſhould i oppoſe the doctrines of 
God's abfolute decrees and efficacious grace. 

5 5. Beſide this, the common abſurdity. of ſelf-deter- 
mination equally attends. this: ſcheme of determining 
ourſelves according to motives ; I mean the abſurdi- 
ty of an infinite ſeries of volitions cauſing one anoth- 


er. If all free volitions be cauſed by the ſubject, that 


volition in which a man complies with a motive, mult 
have been cauſed by himſelf and by a preceding vo- 
| G 2 | | litian ; 


that which appears the beſt ;” Part II, p. 80; i. e. 
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lition; and this laſt: volition, for the ſame: reaſon, muſt 
have been cauſed by one preceding that, and ſo on 
bm as ap ak Ty 
6. Nor is this all. The doctrine now: under con- 
fideration ts, that every volition is according to a mo- 
tive, and is under the perſuaſive influence of it. 
Therefore every one of that infinite ſeries of volitions 
muſt-have been put forth in the view of ſome motive. 
So that here we have not only an infinite ſeries of vo- 
litions-producing one another ; but an infinite ſeries of 
motives, accordingto which they doproduceoneanother: 

Dr. Reid holds, that “there are innumerable ac- 
« tions done by a cool and calm determination of the 
c mind, with fore-thought and will, but without motive.” 
Active Powers, p. 275. | This directly contrary to 
Dr. Weſt. He holds, as before quoted, That the 
«infallible: connection between motives and volition 
& cannot take place, till the mind has determined to 
& examine the ſeveral motives or reaſons for act- 

« ing-——In that caſe the mind will certainly chooſe 


will certainly act with motive. n equally con- 
trary to Dr. Reid himſelf. In the next page he grants, 
t that an action done without any motive can neither 
tc have merit nor demerit; and: ſays, that this is a 
felf. evident propoſition, and that he knows of no au- 
thor that ever denied it. Now an agion in which 
there is neither merit nor demerit, is not a moral àc- 
tion. But is not every action done by a cool and 
calm determination of the mind, with * and 
will, a moral action ? If it be, gate according to Dr. 
Reid, ſuch an action may be done without a motive, 
ie follows, at, directly contrary to what Dr. Reid him- 
ſelf afferts, an action done without a motive, can have 
merit or demerit : Or a moral action may have no 
merit or demerit in it. Or if an aQion done by a 
cool and calm determination of mind, be not a moral 
action, then in this controverly we have no more to 
81 6175 it than we Os with the beating of the pulic 
| or 
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n or winking of the eyes: For this controverſy reſpetts 
moral actions only. Again, in the page laſt referred 


to, Dr. Reid tells us, If a man could not act with- 
o- * out motive, he would have no power at all.” But 
it. if we have a power to act without motive, this power, 
ns according to Dr. Reid, does not enable us to do thoſe ac- 
e. tions, which have either merit or demerit; i. e. mor- 
o- al actions. Therefore for the purpoſes of morality, 
of of virtue and vice, reward and puniſhment, ſuch a 
er. power would do us no good. So that according to 
1C- Dr. Reid, we have no power to perform any moral 
| action. For according to him, power to act with mo- 
1622 tive only, is no power at all. Therefore whatever 
to power we have, is a power to act without motive. 
the But a power to act without motive, is a power to per- 
ON Form thole actions only, which have neither merit nor 
-to - <demerit ; i. e. which are no moral adtions. Yet in 
\Q- p. 277, be ſays, The actions, which are done with- 
ofe out a motive, are of moment in the queſtion. con- 
WI * cerning moral {:berty.” By moral liberty I conclude, . 
Ot he means that liberty, in the exerciſe of which we act 
nts, -morally, or with merit or demerit. Therefore queſ- 
her tions concerning this liberty are queſtions concerning 
u a moral actions. But how can thoſe actions, which have 
. no morality in them, be of moment in queſtions con- 
nich cerning moral actions? Can the periſtaltic motion or 
aàc- the action of the ſolids on the fluids in che human 
and *conflitution, be of moment in a queſtion concerning 
and aner, 36 eb ne) 9 
Dr. In the page laſt. quoted, Dr. Reid ſays, „If we 
tive, have a power of acting without motive, that power 
im- joined to a weaker: motive, may counterbalance a 
have „ flronger.“ What if it may ? The action or actions, 
e no which ſhould be the reſult in ſuch a caſe, would not 
by a be of a moral nature. For if an action done entirely 
coral «without motive be not of a moral nature, as Dr. Reid 
* 40 grants, that which is done againſt the ſtronger motive, 
being on the whole done vithout motive, muſt alſo 
or de not of a moral nature. As the weaker motive is 


Eo 3 8 vithſtood 


dis while, to diſpute for it ? Surely in diſputing for 


ſelſ. determining power are fated to inconſiſtency, and 
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withſtood and balanced 175 a part of the ae 
the ſtronger, ſo far as a man acts againſt the exceſs of 
the-ſtrength of the ſtronger, he mult act without mo- 
tive. Therefore if a man be influenced by a regard 
to his duty, as with the force of 1, to preſerve his tem- 
-perance ; and be influenced by his appetite, as with 
the force of 2, to intemperance, and then by a ſelf-de- 
termining power determine himſelf to temperance 
againſt the ſtronger motive; there is according to Dr. 
Reid's own conceſſion, no virtue and no morality in 
the determination. Who then would wiſh for ſuch a 
power as this? And why did Dr. Reid think it worth 


it, he ſpent bis time and ſtrength in a very uſcleis 
manner. 

Though Dr. Reid holds, as juſt quoted, that «if a 
$6 man could not ad without motive, he would have 
no power at all ;” yet he holds, as bas been quoted 
- alſo, that © the influence of motives is perfectly con- 
« ſiſtent with liberty and indeed ſuppoſes it.“ And 
he defines liberty, p. 251, to be “ a power over the 
e determinations of the will.” Therefore as © the in- 
„ fluence of motives is perfectly conſiſtent with liber- 
ty and ſuppoſes i it;“ and as „ a power over the de- 

ec terminations of the will” is liberty; the influence of 
motives is perfeAly conſiſtent with “ a power over the 
& determinations of the will:“ And if a man could ff 
not act without motive, but always afted under the 
influence of i it, he in the firſt place, * would have no 
power at all ;” in tbe ſecond place, he would have 
ſome power; viz. a power over the determinations 8 
„of his own will,“ which according to him, is liberh, 
and not only is conſiſtent, with the influence of mo- 
tive, but is ſuppoſed in it. But the defenders of the 


Aelf:.contradiQtion, and not one of them ene than 
Wie Dr. Reit. 

He alſo bolds, that it order to hive any power at 
all, we. c muſt have a power to act without motive, and 
> 5 55 therefore 


's 


therefore without the influence of motive. But the 
influence of motive 1s, r own. conceſ- 
ſion, ſuppoſed in liberty. Therefore to have any 

er at all, we muſt e a power to act without that 
which 1 is ſuppoled i in liberty and therefore without lib- 
erty itſelf : And if we bave that which is ſuppoſed in 
bers and of courſe have liberty itſelf, we have no 
power at all; i. e. if we have a power over the deter- 
minations af our own will, which is liberty; we bave 
no power at all and have no liberty; or if we have 
power and liberty, we have no power nor liberty. 
But it is endleſs to trace the abſurdities of the ſelf-de- 
termining power and of the moſt acute writer that ev- 
er underteck the defence of it. It is indeed a bur- 
W denſome ſtone, which like that of Siß plus, will forever 
roll down on the Meade af thoſe who give ita place 1 in 
their building. 

If we have a power to t without. motive, we have 
a power to act without end or deſign; and ſuch an 
action is as totally without morality, as the blowing of 
the wind, or the motion of a cannon-ball”: Ang 2 
power to perform ſuch an action, is not a power to 

xrform any moral action, nor can ſuch a power be 
called moral liberty; but it is a power to diveſt our- 
ſelves, in that action at leaſt, of all moral agency. | 

To chooſe any thing without motive, is really a 
coatradiftion ; it is to choofe it and not choole it, at 
the ſame time. Whatever is choſen, is choſen as be- 
ing agreeable in {ome reſpe& or other; and whatever 
is agreeable, is agreeable either in itſelf immediately, 
or on account of its connection with ſomething elſe 

and its ſubſerviency to it, which ſomething is immedi- 
ately agreeable in iiſelf. Now whatever is agreeable 
on account of its connettion with ſomething elſe, is 
choſen on account of that ſomething elſe, as the mo- 
tive. Whatever is in itſelf agreeable to a man, is 
choſen from the motive of his appetite, taſte or bias, 
Which is included inPrefidentEdwards'sſenſe of motive. 
And whatever is Not 3 to a man on one or 
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other of theſe accounts, is not agreeable at all, and 
therefore is not choſen. 3 
To chooſe an object without motive, is to chooſe it 


without any end or deſign, either of immediate or re- 


mote gratification of any principle in him, who makes 
the choice : And whether this be poſſible or conceiv- 


able, 1 wiſh every candid perſon to judge. 


An act of choice without a motive, in the large 


ſenſe of motive as defined by Preſident Edwards, is 


an event without a cauſe: For every cauſe of voli- 
tion is included in Preſident Edwards's definition of 
motive. By motive,” ſays he, „I mean the whole 
of that which moves, excites or invites the mind to 
& yolition, whether it be one thing ſingly, or many 


„ things conjunctiy 3, p. 5. Accordingly in his fur. 


r ee of his idea of motive, he mentions all 
agreeable objects and views, all reaſons and arguments, 


and all internal biaſes and tempers, which have a ten- 


dency to volition; i. e. every cauſe or occaſion of 
volition. And if an immediate divine influence or 


any other extrinſic influence, be the cauſe of volition, 


it may be called a motive in the ſame ſenſe that a bi- 
as is. Nov, if an act of choice he without motive 


in this ſenſe, it is abſolutely without a cauſe. The 


evaſion of Doctor Clarke and others, that the mind 
itſelf is the cauſe of its own volitions, has been already 
conſidered ; beſide other abſurdities, it has been 


found to lead to an infinite ſeries of volitions cauſing 


one another; which is as great an abſurdity, as an 
infinite ſeries of men begetting one another. Or 


if it were allowed, that a man does efficiently cauſe 


his own volitions without motive; ſtill he muſt cauſe 


them without deſign or end, and therefore muſt cauſe 


them in the dark and by mere chance. | 
. Archbiſhop King in Law's edition, p. 394, ſays, 
6 The will cannot be determined to good by objects. 


Then all the good and evil in the univerſe cannot de- 


termine one act of the will. In p. 64, he ſays, 


The more free any one is and the Jeſs liable to ex. 


z ; | = ternal | 


' & cede the act 


10s 
& ternal motions, the more perfe& he is.” Therefore 
the leſs liable a man is to be influenced by the di- 


vine law and its precepts, by the beauty of virtue, by 


right and wrong, by the divine glory, or by the re- 


wards and puniſhments of virtue and vice here or 


hereafter ; the more perfect he is!!! 


If motives have not influence on men they are not 


capable of moral government. The whole of moral 


government depends on influencing the ſubjett by 


the motives of laws, precepts, penalties, rewards and 
puniſhments, ce. | 
However, the Archbiſhop is perhaps the moſt con- 
ſiſtent advocate for ſelf-determination, that has ever 
written. Clarke, Johnſon, Price and Reid grant too 
much. They grant, though they do not' hold to it 
throughout, that the will always acts according to mo- 
tives, and allow the influence of motives; yet they 


* 


hold, that the will determines itſelf and cauſes its own 
acts; which is juſt like the idea of ſome concerning 
che power of the civil magiſtrate, a power to govern 


* 


* 


the people, who have the entire government of the 


magiſtrate. But Archbiſhop King ſtrikes a bold ſtroke. 
He holds, that there is “a faculty” in human nature 
4 naturally inclined to exerciſe, and that one exerciſe 


is more agreeable than another, not from any nat- 


© ural fitneſs in one rather than anotber; but from the 
5 application of the faculty itſelf: For another would 
often be no leſs agreeable, if it had happened to be 


determined to that.” Ibid, p. 269. It is the very 


nature of an active power, to make an object agree- 
* able to itſelf, i. e. good, by its own proper att. 
For here the 6 atom of the object does not pre- 


tion makes the goodneſs in the object; that is, the 
thing is agreeable becauſe choſen, and not choſen 


* becauſe agreeable. We cannot therefore juſtly in- 


* quire after any other cauſe of ele&ion, than the 


* power itſelf.” Ibid, p. 279, 280. It ſeems then, 5 


that it is the nature of a ſelf. determining power to 
SES) . | exerciſe 


election, ſo as to excite it, but elec- 


any other poſſible exerciſe : The only cauſe or rea- 


Choice and will ; ſo that it is entirely in a man's pow- 


of the ſelf-determining power, whenever it does exer- 


| of motive is inconliſtent with liberty and moral agen- 
ey; tben if a man be influenced by any motive to a 


monly reputed ever ſo criminal; in reality there is 


8 
exerciſe itſelf, not in any particular manner, but in 
any manner and every poſſible manner. It preſſes 
like water in a ciſtern on every fide. alike, endeav- 
ouring to flow out in exerciſe. And whenever it 


does in fact flow out in any particular exerciſe, there 
was no cauſe or reaſon for this exerciſe, more than for 


fon is the natural inclination of this. power to flow out 
in any and all poſſible exerciſes. This is juſt as good 
accounting for any particular exerciſe of this power 
as it would be, to account for the Archbiſhop's writ- 
ing his book, by: ſay ing, that he had a general ver 
and inclination to write ſomething or other. 
In this ſcheme of Dr, King, we fee the genuine 
idea of liberty. of indifference e It is an equal incliga- 
tion, previouſly to election, to all poſſible elections 
and volitions, and a perfect indifference to all con- 
eeivable objects; ſo that no particular object or ſit- 
uation is more ſuited to give plealure or miſery to a 


man, than another; and pleaſure and pain are the 


conſequence and depend entirely on 'a man's own 


er and depends entirely on his own will, to render | 
Nebuchadnezzar's furnace more Neaſant, than a "hat 
of down perfumed with roles. 
It is furcher obſervable, that according tothis account 


eiſe atfelf, it does it by mere chance, or as Dr. King 
himſelf expreſſes it, it happens to be determined to 
that exerciſe. Thus we have the famous liberty of 
contingence or perfect en h of band 
fate or chance 
Our opponents hold, that the governing Jnfluence 


compliance with the goſpel and its -precepts, or by 
any temptation to the commiſſion of any action com- 


no nn in the former nor vice in che latter : — 
. cauſe 


| cauſe-the influence. of the motive deſtroys liberty and 
moral agency, the man is wrought upon by an extrin- 


fic cauſe and therefore is a mere patient and not 
an agent. Therefore no man needs to be at all afraid 


of any temptation, nor according to this ſcheme ought 
the Lord's Prayer to remain any longer without cor- 


rection: The light of this improved age requires a 


new edition of it correfed and improved. 


If it be objeRed, that motives do indeed have an 
influence to perſuade men, but not a cęrtain infallible 
influence; I anſwer, juſt ſo far as they have influ- 
ence, their influence is certain and infallible, becauſe 
it is an influence that really exiſts. That which does 
exiſt, certainly exiſts, and it is an infallible truth, that 
it does exiſt. | ff: f Re” 

Or if it be-pleaded, that the mind is (till free, be- 


.cauſe motives are not the efficient cauſes of volition; _ 
J anſwer, that the ſame plea would prove, that a 


Welt-India ſlave is free, becauſe his actions are not 


@ efficiently cauſed by his maſter or driver, and they 


only exhibit ſuch motives as influence the ſlave him- 
ſelf to perform thoſe actions: And the ſame plea will 
prove, that moral neceſſity is perfectly conſiſtent with 
liberty. For moral neceſſity is a mere previous cer- 


tainty of a moral action; and this is no more the ef- 


hcient cauſe of the action, than the perſuaſive motive, 
which is the occaſion of an aftion. - | . 
I am entirely willing, that the advocates for the ſelf. 


determining power ſhould take their choice of either 


Dr. Clarke's ſcheme of conſtant concomitancy of mo- 
tives and volitions; or Archbiſhop King's ſcheme, 
that motives have no influence, and that previouſly 


to election all things are perfeQly. indifferent to the 


man who makes the election. If they chooſe to a- 
dopt the ſcheme of conſtant concomitancy, they at once 
allow an infallible connection between motives and 
volition ; they muſt give up the power to act or not 
act, the liberty to either ſide, and their favourite ar- 
gument from chooſing one of ſeveral indifferent things ; 

ES” ; | they 


limited and controlled by motives, as the ſlave is by 


20 


they muſt renounce che independence and ſovereign. 
of the will, and allow that it is as really bounded, 


his driver, or as the will is by moral neceſſity; and 


there is nothing of their boaſted liberty left ' worth mM 
_ "contending for, nothing but the pitiful power of man- cor 
ufafturing volitions according to the mandates of mo. Will and 
tives; juſt as a Weſt-India negro en ſug- BY as 
ar under the laſh of his driver.. tem 
Or if they chooſe Archbiſhop King's FPG: ab. ble. 
furdities no leſs glaring will follow. If all things be. It i 
fore election be indifferent, then every election i be 
made without motive, reaſon, end, deſign or any con. the: 
fideration right or wrong; every 2 of choice is an met 
act of as perfect flupidity, as the motion of a canon WW wou 
dall or th falling & a 8063 every man by choice gra; 
or rejettion makes any object either agreeable or di. mot 
agreeable, good or bad, to himſelf; every man, in tive 
every ſituation has the perlect control of his own hap - mot 
inels and miſery; and it is but for him to chooſe if fore 
Fe on a gridiron, which he can as eaſily do, as chooſe i mot 
any thing elſe, and he converts it into a bed ei ey. 
roſes. This is ſelf. determination to ſome purpoſe. nec 
Such exclamations as the following have been fom. 
made, in relation to this ſubject; „If man be go. ¶ on 
c erned by motives, how is he free ? Where is free WW the. 
% dom ? What liberty has man more than a beaſt WF a ca 
All his actions are ſubject to a fatal chain of cauſes i trin! 
< and effects?“ But ſuch exclamations may juſtly be and 
retorted, on either of the forementioned hypotheſes ol com 
determining our own volitions agreeably to been a di 
or without motives, If we determine them agrees eon 
'bly to motives only; then we are limited to mo. mul 
tives, we can go in one track only, we can act no oth- cont 
erwiſe than according to the diQates of fovereign and eon. 
al controlling motives. . Then “how is man free? ¶ caul 


Where is freedom? What liberty has man more they 
than a beaſt ? All his actions are ſubject to a fatal Bll teQts 


2 chain of motives, * if u be ſaid, that we de- 
h termine 


| 7 — 
termine our own. volitions without motives, end, de- 
ſign or any conſideration good or bad; as in this cafe 
we act with perfect ſtupidity, it may with the greateſt 
propriety. be demanded, How are we free ? Where is 
« freedom ? What liberty has man more than a beaſt ?? 
If there be, as Dr. Clarke, Dr. Price, &c. allow, a 

conſtant concomitancy or connection between motives 
and volitions ; this connection is an eftabliſhed, law 3 
as really ſuch, as the connection between a certain 
temperature of the ſeaſons and the growth of vegeta- 
bles. Nov of this eſtabliſnment there is ſome author: 
It is an effect and has an efficient cauſe. Nor will ie 
be pretended; that the mind, which is the ſubject of 
S the: volitions; is the efficient cauſe, of this eſtabliſh- 
ment. This beſide other difficulties attending it, 

= would imply a direct contradiction; as it is nom 
granted, that the mind acts invariably according ta 
motives; and yet in eſtabliſhing the influence of mo- 
tives, it muſt act without that influence, i. e. without 
motive. For a motive can have no influence, be- 
ſbore influence is given to it; and nothing can be a 
motive, which has no perſuaſiye influence or tenden - 
ey. Therefore the influence of motives and the con- 
[nettion between them and volitions, are the effects of 
ſome cauſe extripſic to the mind. And this cauſa; 
tion of the influence and conſequences of motives, or of 
the connection between motive and volition, is really 
a cauſation of volitions themſelves, and that by an ex- 
trinſic cauſe.—— Thus, the authors juſt mentioned 
and; thoſe who with them acknowledge a conſtant con; 
comitancy of motives and volitions, are brought into 
a dilemma. -/ If: they hold that this concomitancy and 
conſtant connection is cauſed by the mind itſelf, they 
mult grant, that it is cauſed without motive, and ſq 
| contraditt the very principle they grant, of conſtant 
concomuancy. , If they allow, that this connection is 
cauſed by ſome other. cauſe, than the mind itſelf ; 


they muſt of courſe grant, that voliuons are the ef- 


» 1 9 
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ſes of an exninlie cauſe, 


od 


— 


-« If wanne and agreeable perception,“ ſays Dr. 
Weſt; p. 12, be one and the ſame” thing, tben mo. 
tive and volition are one and the ſame thing: For 
e nothing can be a motive, but an agreeable percep- 
ec tion; or motive is the perceiving' of the 
« fieneſs of an object to anſwer a particular purpoſe. 
Hence he argues, that © if motive be agreeable per- 
E ception; and agreeable perception be a volition, and 
motive be the dauſe of an act of the will, then an 
«© act of the will is the cauſe of an act of the will.” 
And that © motive and volition are one and the ſame 
thing No doubt Dr. Weſt has a right to tell his 
own ſenſe of the word motive. But when Preſident 
Edwards has particularly given his ſenſe of that 
word; ant it appears to be entirely different from that 
of Dr. Weſt, the Doctor has no right to argue from 
his ſenſe, to confute the Preſident. © He by motive 
meant not only a perception of the fitneſs of an object 
10 à particular purpoſe, but, as has been already ob. 
ſerved; * the whole of that / which moves, excites ot 
6 invites the' mind to volition ; and not 'only 5 the 
cc views of the mind,” but the ſtate, frame, temper 
«i and habit of the mind,“ however cauſed: Therefore 
many volitions may be cauſed or oeeaſtoned by motive 
in this ſenſe, which are not cauſed” by any perception 
at all, but by appetite; bias, taſte, &c. * a if a man 
perceive ever fo 3 the fitneſs of an objet to an- 

{wer a rticular e, and in this reſpect its 
ablensde this is 7 the ſame as' adtual err o 
object, all things conſidered. A man may per receive, 
that hard and conſtant labour is well fitted to the in. 
creaſe of his property; yet he may not chooſe it. 
Though it ſhould be ſaid, that every agreeable per 
eeption is a volition; it would” not follow, that a vo- 
lition is a motive to 51r(elf, which is what Dr. Welt 
means, if he mean to fix any abſurdſty, in ſaying, ther 
motive and volition are one and the ſame. There is 
no abſurdity in the ſuppoſition, that one volition 
ſhould be a motive to another volition ; that a un 
| wiſh 
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wiſh for honour ſhould be a motive to determine a 
man to generoſity, hoſpitality, a general good treat- 
ment of his neighbours, . and many ſervices uſeful to 
the public; and charity requires us to believe, that a 
deſire to do good, was the motive, which made Dr. 
Weſt willing to write and/publitſh his Eſſays on Liber 
iy and Weceſſicy.— The principle from which Dr. 
Weſt endeavours to faſten an abſurdity on Preſident 
Edwards, is that nothing ean be a motive but an agree- 
able perception; which is both contrary to truth and 
contrary to Preſident Edwards. & 9% 520200 
- Archbiſhop King ſpeaks abundantly of “ depraved 
elections.“ What does he mean by depraved. elec* 
tions ? Elections not according to truth, reaſon or di- 


vine revelation? But if a man were to chooſe accord- 
ing to theſe, he muſt not be perſuaded to ſuch elec- 


tion by any regard to truth, reaſon or divine revela- 
tior ; this would imply, that all things were not per- 
fectly indifferent to him before election, and that ſome 
things are choſen, becauſe they are previouſſy adapt- 
ed to exeitè choice, and eie Went merely becauſe 


they are choſen, as he holds in places before quoted. 


— 


Beſides; if a man chooſe what is agreeablé to truth, 


reaſon or revelation, ſrom à regard to truth, reaſon or 
revelation, or whick is the ſame thing, from the mo- 
tive of truth, reaſon or revelation, he is perſunded, in- 


Auenced and wrought upon hy theſe motives; confer 


quently he is paſſive in being the ſubject of this influ- 


ence of the motives, and not free in the ſenſe of free. 
dom, which the Archbiſhop holds Again; if a man 
chooſe what is dictated by truth, reaſon or revelation 
from regard to any thing elſe than truth, reaſon or rev- 
elation ; as he is influenced hy motive, Which is the 
thing which he regards, he is in the /ſame | ſenſe not 
free. Therefore to be free in that ſenſe he muſt 
chooſe it from no regard to any thing, but without 
motive, end or deſign. And in ſuch a choice what 
there is of depravity or virtue, more than there 
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is in the ſhining of the. ſun. or in the blowing of che 
wind, let any man point out. 


Whether there be an infallible connection between 


motives and volitions or not; {till ſo far as they influ- 


ence and have effect; ſo far the ſubje& is wrought 
upon by an extrinſic cauſe and is and there. 
fore according to our opponents, ſo far his liberty and 
moral agency are deſtroyed. Why then ſhould mo- 
tives ever be uſed with any man ? We ought not to 
uſe them, wiſhing that they may have no effect or in- 


fluence at all. Nor ought we to uſe them, to deſtroy 


moral agency, and to turn men into machines. For 
what purpoſe then ſhould we uſe them? We'common- 
ly uſe them to perſuade. But to perſuade is to influ- 
ence a man by motive, which is an extrinſic. cauſe ; 
and under the influence of motive, he is paſſive ; and 


in ſuch a caſe our opponents ſay his liberty and mor- 


al agency is deſtroyed. But if they be not in this way 
deſtroyed ; an infallible connection between motive 
and. volition is not inconſiſtent with liberty; and there- 
fore why ſhould Dr. Welt. or any other man diſpute 
ava 3th} ln wb e 46G 
-: Moſt, if not all writers in favour of ſelf-determina- 
tion allow, that men generally act on motive; and I pre- 
ſume they would not deny, that whenever they do act 
on motive, they are perſuaded to act by the motive. 
Therefore on their principles, men are generally de- 
prived of liberty and moral agency, generally act as 


mere machines and paſſive inſtruments; and all theit 


objeQtions againſt an infallible connection between mo- 
tives and volition, may be retorted, with reſpect to the 
general conduct of mankind : And as to the liberty 
and moral ageney exereiſed in ſome rare inſtances, 
when men act without motive, as when they are ſup- 
poſed to chooſe between things perfectly indifferent; 
it is a mere trifle not worth diſputing about. 


Dr. Price declares (Correſpondence with Prieftly, 


p-. 347: That by determining as we pleaſe,” be 
means, © our poſſeſſing a power to make either of.two 
| | 6 motives 


J)) 
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he BY e, motives the Hrongell; f. E. to make either of them 
800 cc the motive that ſhall prevail, and the motive on 
een ä i ee bt: 

e & which we ſhall pleaſe to determine. But this act, 
ight | by which we make one motive the ſrongeſt, muſt be 
8 without motive. If it be not without, but be under 
Ld the influence of motive, not we, but that prior motive 
fy makes that motive ſtrongeſt, on which we pleaſe to 
Co determine. And as the compliance with that prior 


motive is an act in which we determine as we pleale, 
a ſtill prior motive is neceſſary to that act, and we 
muſt give ſtrength to that motive too, and ſo on to 
W iofinity.—— On the other hand, if without motive we 
make one motive ſtronger than another, we in this 
caſe at leaſt act without motive; which is contrary 
to what Dr. Price abundantly profefles; He ſays, 
& A ſelf-determining power which is under no 2nfiute 
te ence from motives, has never been meant by any 
% advocates for liberty.”——But if we may and do 
act without motive in making one motive to prevail; 
= why may we not immediately act without motive, as 
= well as firft without motive make one motive the 
ſtrongeſt, that we may comply with it? Beſides ;-to 
give ſtrength to a motive, that we may comply with 
It, is really, in the act of giving that ſtrength, to com- 
ply with the motive, and to chooſe the object which 


5 it recommends. It is like giving money to a fri-: na, 
8 * that he may procure for us a certain commodity. 
RS This certainly implies, that we chooſe and viſh far 


that commodity. PETE | 1 „ CIDER 
In the ſame page Dr. Price puts the queſtion}; 
* Has a man urged by contrary inclinations, no con- 
= trolling power over his inclinations, to make one of 
them preferably to the other, the inclination, which 
he will follow ?” I anſwer, no; there is a contra- 
diction in it. The ſuppoſition implies, that before 
| he © makes one of them the inclination that be will 


N follow, it is not the inclination which be chooſes 
'f two to follow. But this is not true: In that he volunta- 
otives rily makes it the inelination that he will follow, it is 
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implied that he is inclined, to follow it. He is willing 


and chooſes to follow it, and therefore he voluntari- 5 if 
ly makes it the inclination, which he will follow. - 


Thus it is previouſly what he makes it to be; and 
be is willing before he is willing. In making it the 
inclination, which he will follow, ke does follow it. 
He follows it before he follows it. + 
Dr. Price in the ſame book, p. 348, ſays, „I am 
& ſenſible, that it is nonſenſe, to deny the influence 
& of motives, or to maintain that there are no fixt 
4 principles and ends, by which the will is guided.” 
Then is it not nonſenſe, to aſſert, that we give ſtrength 
to motives ? And that we make an inclination, the 
inclination that we will follow ? This ſeems to be the 
inevitable 'confequence, unleſs we give ſtrength to one 
motive, under the influence of another, and. ſo run in- 
to the infinite ſeries. DL "8 
Dr. Clarke in his Remarks on Collins, p. 12, 13 
| ſuppoſes, that motives have ſome influence, but not a 
prevailing, governing one ; and that over and aboye 
the perſuaſive influence of motives, the ſelf-determin- 
ing power muſt by its own force exert itſelf to pro- 
duce volition. Thus, p. 12, he reprobates the ſuppo- 
ſition, that if a man be not determined by motive 
neceſſarily, i. e. certainly and really; he can in no 
degree be influenced by them. But to be influenced 
by motives, is to be really and effeually influenced, 
Juſt ſo far as the ſubject is influenced by them at all: 
And ſo far as he is influenced or perſuaded by them, 
ſo far is he governed and determined by them: For 
that is what we mean by a determination by motives. 
On the other hand, ſo far as a man is not influenced Wi... fa 
or determined by motive, he acts without motive and MW 
without regard to it. So that there is no medium 
between no- real or perſuaſive influence of motive, 
and a determining governing influence. 
Again, p. 14, he reprobates the idea, “ that mo- 
e tives and reaſons. can be of no weight and no uſe 
& at all to men, unleſs they neceſſitate them; and = 


ww 


. 
u if a perſon be not determined irreſiſtibly, then he 
© muſt be totally indifferent to all attions alike, and 
e can have no regard to motives and reaſons of ac- 
© tion at all.” By neceſſitating and determining irre- 
;/tibly, if he mean any thing to the purpoſe, he muſt. 
ean really and actually to influence by perſuaſion, 
o as to give ſome bias or inclination to the will. 
And it is plain, that if motives do not at all bias or 
ncline the will, the man remains in a ſtate of total 
ndifference, and © has no regard to motives or rea- 
ſons of action at all.” Nor is there any medium 
Wctween an inclination of the will and total indiffer- 
nce ; for this is the ſame as to ſay, that there is no 
edium between an inclination of the will and no in- 
lination of it. And if “ motives and reaſons” do 
ot incline men's wills and have no previous tenden- 
y to incline them, © they are of no weight or uſe at all 
W to men ;” and if a perſon be not really inclined by 
em, he is totally indifferent to them. Bs 
In the ſame page, the Doctor conſiders it as need- 
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min · BY pg proof, that a ſelf. moving power is inconſiſtent 
Pro. with baving any regard to reaſons of acting.“ So 
5 15 r as a perſon is perſuaded to act, by reaſons and 


Wotives ; ſo far he is influenced by motives, in the 


in 1 aſe, in which we hold, that any perſon is influenc- 


1” Wd by chem; therefore ſo far is not ſelf. determined or 

ny WEli-moved. Or if by ſelf-determination be meant, 

2 Wat under the effectual perſuaſion of motives, we 
? 


uſe our own volitions ; (though we deny the poſſi- 
Wility of cauſing our own volitions) yet as to liberty ; 
the ſenſe in which I oppoſe it, it would come to 
e ſame. The ſlave, who always acts by motives 
Wxhibited by his maſter, is as abſolutely controlled 
his maſter, as the whip in the maſter's hand. Be- 
des, to be effeQually perſuaded by motive to voli- 
on, and to cauſe our own volition independently of 
xtrinſic influence, is a direct contradiction. 

“The doing of any thing upon or after or in conſe. 

quence of, that perception” (the perception of mo- 
3 Hes 7 e tive) 
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tive) © this is the power of ſelf motion or actiom 
& which ——— in moral agents we call liber. — 


ler |] 
abſo 


If the doing he merely in conſequence of motive 3 
without any influence of the motive perſuading to the 2m 
doing; that which in this caſe is called a motive, zi "nas 
very improperly ſo called. So a motive would be c 
no reaſon at all for the doing. If it be a reaſon and = | 
properly a motive, it moves the agent to the doing} Th 
eonſequently the doing is not fe!/-motion, unleſs [el — 
motion and motion excited by an extrinſic cauſe ar 
one and the ſame. Nor is this motion a free acta * 
in a ſenſe oppoſed to moral neceſſity. It is not fre 5 4 
from extrinſic cauſality, nor of courſe free from a def ho 
pendence on an extrinſic 'cauſe. Every effect is dl ja : 
pendent on its cauſe. Nor is it free with a liberty 0 oP) 
eontingence. This implies, that fomething bappeni lion. 
without a cauſe. p e 
If it ſhould be faid, that motive in this caſe is nd be fl. 
the efficient of the action or doing: This is granted Wl olitie 
but at the ſame time, for reaſons already given, it i D 
denied, that the man himſelf is the efficient cauſe os þ | 
it. He who eſtabliſned the laws of nature, fo call fig i 
is the primary cauſe of all things. What is meant Wi oh 
efficient caule in any caſe, in which an effect is prof filon 
duced according to eſtabliſhed laws? For inſtancal ED 
what is the efficient cauſe of the ſenſation of heat fro th 
fire ? If it be anfwered, fire is the efficient cauſe ; i a 
alſo anſwer, that the motive is the efficient cauſed F 
the volition and doing aforeſatd. If iche faid, that th 3 
Great Firſt Cauſe is the efficient of the ſenſation d * 
beat; the ſame Great Agent is the efficient cauſe il rh 4 
volition, in the ſame way, by a general law eſtabliſh - 
ing a connection between motives and volitions ; WM: the 
there is a connection between fire in certain fituatiot 3 
and the ſenſation of heat. 9% | [0p 
I To allow, that we are free, though we always act i zee 
eonſequence of motives, unbeſs by acting be meant ali 1 10 
action not excited or influenced by motive, and ol bat m 


which the motive is no reaſon, is to plead for no oil 
w 5 Tt ct 
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wang abſolute moral neceſſity and with abſolute decrees. 
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auſes them according to motives, he is limited by 


odity under the control and laſh of his maſter ? Or 


= Ro which he is chained ? Yet according to the ſyſtem 
t tek che ſaid gentlemen, the flave and not the maſter is 
ee efficient cauſe of his own volition to labour. The 


i (ED vict and not the ſtake, is the efficient cauſe of his 
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Water the efficient cauſe of the limitation of the vo- 


De ſtake is the efficient cauſe of the limitation of the 


111ted g. 7 

. 1 WT olition of the convict. 

aſe Dr. Price, in Correſpondence with Prieſtly, p. 341, 
calle Ways, © that no influence of motives, which is ſhort of 


making them phy ſical efficients or agents, can claſh 
with liberty.” Now the walls, gates and bars of a 
riſon are not ical effcients or agents; yet they 
re as inconſiſtent with the liberty of the priſoner, as 
they were ſuch efficients and agents, and ſtood around 
im with gun and bayonet, to confine him to the ſpot; 
r as if they had built and made themſelves for the 
urpoſe of his confinement. So if man be limited to 
Wt agreeably to motives only, they are as inconſiſtent 

th his liberty, as they would be, if they, were intelli- 
ent agents, had created themſelves and had eftabliſh- 
d the conneQion between themſelves and volition. 
is as to liberty, immaterial who or what has eſtab- 
ſhed the connetion between motives and volitions, 
rovided the connection be infallibly eſtabliſhed : As 
is immaterial as to the liberty of a priſoner, who or 
hat made the walls, gates and bars of the priſon, 
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Don volition to walk around the ftake. Nor is the 


er liberty, than is perſedlly conſiſtent with che moſt” 

DoRors Clarke and Price conſider the man free, 
ho efficiently cauſes his own volitions according to 
notives, becauſe he bimſelf and not the motives, is 
he efficient cauſe. Yet as by the ſuppoſition he 
hem. And is a ſlave free, who manufactures a com- 


the convict free, who himſelf walks around the ſtake, 


ions of his flave; he merely exhibits the motives to 
Wheir limitation: And it will not be pretended, that 


- 


\ ſhould create another man ſtronger than himſelf, and 
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whether the walls, gates and bars themſelves, any ex: 
trinſic cauſe, or even the priſoner himſelf. If he had 
built and made them all, had locked himſelf in and 
had flung the key through the grates, he would be as 
effeRually deprived of his liberty, as if the ſame things 
had been done by any other agent. Theſe, obſer- i 
vations lead to a further anſwer to the plea, that we 
give ſtrength to the motive which determines us, 
What if a man ſhould give ſtrength to a motive ? Af. 
ter it is thus become ſtrong, it as effectually govern 
the man, and as really deprives him of his liberty, a 
if it had derived its ſtrength from any other ſource. 
Suppoſe a man were poſſeſſed of creating power, and 


this other man ſhould bind the former hand and 
foot: Would he not be as effectually deprived of hi 
liberty, as if he had been in the lame manner bound 
þy any other man 7 . 
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CHAPTER v. 


in which it is inquired, whether Volition be an Effet and 


have a Cauſe. 


Ex title of Dr. Weſt's ſecond e//ay 1s, © That vo- 


« lition is not properly an effect, which has a 
te cauſe.” Whether his meaning be, that it is an ef- 


fe& which has no cauſe, or that it is not an effect at 


all, the words do not determine; but from the ſequel 
I conclude, the latter is his meaning. This, as has 


been already noticed, is indeed contradicted by the 


Dottor, as in this paſſage, p. 24, The modification in 
& queſtion” (i. e. the modification which the mind gives 


itſelf in willing or acting, which the Doctor explains 


to be volition) “ is the conſequence or EFFECT, of the 
& mind willing or chooſing.” Then volition is an ef- 


fed; and an effect of a preceding volition. 


I preſume the DoQor has the merit of originality 
in this part of his ſyſtem. Many things in the common 
ſcheme of ſelf-determination do indeed imply, that vo- 
lition has no cauſe ; viz. Liberty as oppoſed to all 
neceſſity or certainty ; the ſovereignty and indepen- 
dence of the will; its exemption from all influence of 
motive or extrinſic cauſe, &c. Still I have not met 
with one writer before Dr. Weſt, who had boldneſs 


enough expreſsly to avow the ſentiment. Dr. Clarke 


and all the reſt hold, that volition is the effect of the 
mind itſelf in the exerciſe of its ſelf-moving or ſelf. de- 
termining power. And Doctor Price, when charged by 
Dr. Prieſtly with holding, that volitions come to paſs 
without a cauſe, rejects the imputation and takes it 


| Hardly, that ever it ſhould have been made to him or 


his ſyſtem. Correſpondence with Prieſtly, p. 349. 
But let us examine the reaſons, by which Dr. Weſt 
endeavours to ſupport this doctrine. They are the 
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1. That volition is an abſtract term and ſignifies 
ſomething, which cannot exiſt without a ſubjett ; or 
volition is nothing but the mind willing or acting; and 
therefore is not an effect; p. 21. But ſuppoſe vo- 
lition be nothing but the mind willing or afing ; is 
that ſtate of the mind or the mind in that ſtate, not an 
effect? Dr. Weſt will not deny, that the mind abſo- 
lately conſidered is an effect. If then the mind will. 
ing or in the exerciſe of volition, is not an effect; it 
ſeems, that the mind while without volition is an effect 
or a creature; but in the exerciſe of volition ceaſes 
to be an effect, and therefore ceaſes to be a creature. 
Will Dr. Weſt avow this?: Motion is an abſtract 
term and ſignifies ſomething, which cannot exiſt with. 
out a ſubject ; or motion is nothing but a body mov. 
Ing. But will it hence follow, that motion or a bady 
moving is not an effect? No more does it follow from 
the argument of Dr, Weſt now under conſideration, 
that volition is not an effect? The Doctor grants, that 
volition is the modification or mode of the mind; and 
is not that mode an effect? If it be not an effect, be- 
cauſe it is a mode of the mind, then doubtleſs no oth- 
er mode of the mind is an effect. And ſtrip the mind 
of all its modes, and you will take away the mind it- 
ſelf; becauſe ſome of thoſe modes are ęſſential modes. 
If all the modes of the mind, eſſential and accidental, 
taken fingly and collectively, be not effects; the mind 
Itſelf is not an effect. On the principle of Dottor 
Weſt's argument, no mode whatever is an effect. The 
principle is this, That whatever cannot ſubſiſt of itſelf 
out of any ſubject, is not an effect. But no mode, ſo- 
 Hhdity, extenſion, figure, colour or motion, cam ſubſiſt 
without a ſubje&. Therefore not one of them nor 
any other mode is an effect. And if not one of thoſe 
modes by itſelf, is an effect, all of them taken together 
are not an effect; and therefore body or matter is 
not an effect: Yea neither matter nor ſpirit is an 
effect. And as matter and ſpirit . with their modes, 
comprehend the whole creation ; it will "—_ 
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| that no creature is an effect; i. e. no creature is a 
Aare. | | 5 
2. That volition or the mind willing, is not an ef- 
fett, becauſe it is an efficient cauſe.——Dr. Weſt be- 
lie ves, that a carpenter is the efficient cauſe of a ſhip; 
And does he therefore believe, that the carpenter in 
building the ſhip is not a creature ? This would fol- 
low on the principles of this argument. The princj- 
ple is, that whatever is an efficient cauſe, cannot be 
an effect. Therefore as a carpenter is the efficient 
cauſe of a ſhip, he is not an effect, or not a creature. 
Dr. Weſt and others take it for granted, that if volt 
tion be an effect, it cannot be. a cauſe. This is jult 
as ablurd as to hold, that. unleſs a carpenter be un- 
= cauſed, he cannot build a ſhip ; and that a creature 
can be the cauſe of nothing. „ | . 
g. That if the operation or action, which is eſſen- 
tial to the idea of a cauſe, be itſelf an effect; then 
its cauſe muſt. operate to produce the ſaid effect; and 
conſequently the laſt mentioned operation being an 
effect, malt have another cauſe to produce it, and 
ſo on in inſinitum; and this infinite ſeries of cauſes 


and effects entirely excludes the firſt cauſe and any 


efficient cauſe; p. 22. But it is denied, that in 
the caſe here ſuppoſed, an infinite ſeries of cauſes and 
effects is involved. Suppoſe it be true, that the ac- 
tion which is neceſſary to conſtitute a man an efficient 
cauſe, be the effect of an extrinſic cauſe ; how does 
it follow, that there muſt be, in this caſe, an infinite 
ſeries of cauſes ? We maintain that action may be the 
effect of a divine influence; or that it may be the ef- 
fect ob one or more fecond cauſes, the firſt of which 
is immediately produced by the Deity. Here then 


is not an infinite ſeries of cauſes, but a very ſhort ſe- 


ries, which terminates in the Deity or firſt cauſe. 
I know that it is often ſuppoſed and aſſerted by Dr. 
Wet, that volition cannot be an effect at all; and that 
it is ſuppoſed by all others, who maintain Dr. Welt's 


general ſcheme, that it cannot be an effect of an ex- 


trinſic 
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wrinke cauſe. But their ſuppoſing i it is a mere te uſſump 
tion of the thing in diſpute, in this part of the argu. 
ment. Let them prove it and they will do ſomething 
20 the purpoſe. Again ; the cauſe or ſeries of 
_ cauſes, which is implied in the idea, that volition is an 
effect, is ſo far from excluding the firſt cauſe and any 
efficient cauſe, as Dr. Weſt ſays, that it inevitably 
Heads to the firſt cauſe, and implies, that there is an 
efficient cauſe of all volition in creatures, as ol as of 
every thing elſe ſhort of the firſt cauſe. 
4. That volition in the Deity is no effect, but i is on- 
Iy the Deity conſidered as willing or cauſing ; and 
therefore to aſſert, that volition is no effect, is not in 
itſelf an abſurdity. Why then may ve not aſſert, that 
volition in the creature is no effect? P. 23. On 
this I obſerve, It is granted, that volition in the Det- 
is not an effe& ; but it no more hence follows, that 
volition in the creature is not an effect, than that ex. 
iſtence and knowledge in the creature, are not effects, 
becauſe they are not effects in the Creator. 

That if human volition bean effect, then man muſt 
bepaſſivein willing, but if he be paſſive in willing, he can 
be active in nothing elſe ; i. e. he is no agent, but a mere 
paſſive machine. But if man be active in willing, then 
volition cannot be the effect of an extrinſic cauſe, and 
vill be nothing but the mind acting or operating; p. 2g. 
EÜũſt No doubt if human volition be an effect, man is ſo 
far paſſive in willing, as to be the ſubjett of the influence 
of that cauſe which produces volition; ſtill he is active 
too in volition, is ſtill an agent and not a mere paſſive 
machine. In volition man is both paſſive and active; 
paſſive as he is the ſubject of the influence of the cauſe 
which excites volition, and active in the exerciſe of 
it. As the day-labourer is paſſive in that he is-influ- 
enced by the proſpect of wages, to conſent to labour, 
and aQtive in exerting and in conſenting to exert him- 
ſelf in labour. Nor does it follow from a man's being 
aktive in volition, that volition eannot be the effect of 
an extrinſic cauſe. The idea, that it does follow, takes 


for 
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for granted the very thing in queſtion, viz. that an ac- 
tion cannot be an effect, eſpecially of an extrinſic 
cauſe. Dr. Weſt ought to have proved this. 


Beſides ; why does the Doctor ſay, „If man be 


ec active in willing, then volition cannot be the effect 
_ & of any extrinſic cauſe ?” Ibid. His doctrine equally 
implies, that it is not the effect of an intrinſic cauſe, 


His doctrine is, that volition is, in general terms, not 


an effect and has no cauſe. But now, it ſeems the 


Doctor recedes from this, and holds only, that voli- 
tion is not the effect of an extrinſic cauſe, implicitly 
granting, that it is an effect, and an effect of an intrin- 


ic cauſe. 


The Doctor tells us, that “ if man be paſſi ve in 
he is a mere paſſive machine; 


* 


How does this appear? A man 1s paſſive 


p- 23. 


in his intellectual views; but is he in thoſe views a 


mere paſſive machine? The human intellect is very 
different from what we commonly call a machine. 
Or if by machine the Doctor mean any thing that is 


jnfluenced by an extrinſic cauſe; I grant, that in 


this ſenſe, both the human intellect and human will 
are machines; and in granting this, I grant no more 
than is implied in the moral neceſſity for which I 
plead. Yet ſuch an application of the word machine, 
would be a groſs perverſion of it N 
6. That the Deity has not only acted from all eter- 
nity; but is continually acting upon the whole crea- 
tion, for the preſervation and government of it. Vet 
theſe operations and energies of the Deity are not ef- 
feats, though they take place in time. Therefore the 
energies or volitions of the human mind are not ef- 


_ feQts, though they alſo take place in time; p. 24.— 
But 1 deny, that the operations or energies of the 
Deity begin in time, though the effects of thoſe opera- 


tions do. They no more begin in time, than the di- 
vine exiſtence does ; but human volitions all begin - 
in time. There is no ſucceſſion in the divine mind; 
therefore no new operations' take place there. 2 


any {ime with God. 


place in time and in a ſucceſlion.- 


of creatures ; 


the 7 aQs are nie, from eternity, nor is there 
* One day is with the Lord as 
& a thouſand years and a thouſand years as one day.” 
The effects of thoſe divine acts do indeed all take 
If it ſhould be 
ſaid, that on this ſuppoſition the effects take place 
not till long after the acts, by which they are produc- 
ed; 1 anſwer, they do fo in our view, but not in the 
view of God. With him there is no time, no before 
nor after with reſpect to time; nor has time any ex- 
iſtence either in the divine mind or in the nature of 
things, independently of the minds and perceptions 
but it depends on the ſucceſſion of 
thoſe perceptions: So that from the conſideration, 


that the divine energies and operations are no effects, 


it no more follows, that human volitions are no ef: 
fects, than from the conſideration that the divine ex- 
iſtene e and knowledge are no effects it follows, chat 


our exiſtence and knowledge are no effects. 


7. That if volition were an effect, we could not be 
the caufes of any effefts : At the moſt we ſhould be 
mere paſſiut inſtruments ; p. 25.——This wholly de- 

pends on the meaning of words, as moſt of Dr. Weſt's | 
arguments do. If by cauſe the Dr. mean a fel/-deter- 
minate cauſe, he, as iſual, begs what he has no right 
to expect will be given him. But if by cauſe he mean 
a rational, voluntary agent, acting under the perſua- 
five-influence of light and motives ; we may be fuck! 
cauſes, . though volition is an effect; and acting 
Thus Noah 


ſuch cauſes we may produce effects. 


built the ark: Moſes hewed two tables of ſtone, 
&. And if under the name of a paſſive inſtrument 
the Doctor mean to include ſuch a rational, volunta- 


ry agent, as have juſt doſeribed 3 1 grant, that in 


this ſenſe we are paſſive inſtruments, and it is impoſſi- 
ble, that a rational creature ſhould be any other than 


ſuch a paſſive inſtrument. But 1 reprobate the call- 


ing of ſuch an agent a mere 5 pre 8 as a 
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But ſuppoſe volition were not an effect; ſhouls 
ve then be cauſes of effects? or ſhould we hen be 


leſs paſſive inſtruments ? If volition were no effect, 
we ourſelves ſhould no more be the cauſes of it, than 


any exttinſie cauſe. It would happen in us by mere 
chance. And ſhould we in the exerciſe of that voli- 
tion, which is without cauſe and is merely accidental 


be any more cauſes of an effect, than we ſhould be 


in the exercife of a volition excited by a proper mo- 
5 If any reaſon can be given to ſhow, that we 
ſhould, let it be given. Though it may be pleadedʒ 
that when we become the ſabjets of volition by mere 
chance, we are not the ſubjects of the operation of 4 
cauſe in the production of volition, and in that ſenſe 
are not paſſive ; yet in this caſe volition takes place 


In our minds equally without our cauſation, our pres 
vious agency or conſent, as if the ſame volition were 
_ eavſed by ſomething extrinſic. So that if we be not 


equally wrought upon in theſe two caſes, we are e- 
qually inactive, and therefore Tan no more be cunes | 
in the one Caſe, than in the other: And there is 
nothing more favourable to liberty or felf- determina- 
won in the one *chfe than in the other. {JE RIES 

8. That if volition 'were an effect, we could have 
no more ideas of cauſe and effect, than a blind man 
bas of colours.” For we being paſſive i in our ideas of 


| fenſations, they could never ſupgeſt to us the ideas of 


tavle and effect; and if volition or internal action 
be the effect of an extritific cauſe, our reflettions 
could never afford wn example of an efficient cauſe, 

and fo we muſt for ever be deſtitute of the ideas of 


cauſe and effect; p. 25.——Oh this-T obſerve, 


(1.) It wholly depends on the meaning of the, word 
Eaſe, If as 1 before obſerved, it mean a'felf-determin- 
ate chuſe, which “ ats on elf and produces voli- 
tion;“ 1 grant, that we have no idea of fuch a cauſe, 
mote than a blind man has of colours. Nor has Dr. 
Welt any idea of ſach a cauſe, as he reprobates it. 
and does not believe in its exiſtence. Neither God 
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nor creature can be ſuch a cauſe as this; it is an im- 
poſſibility; it is perfectly like the animal, which 
Preſident Edwards ſuppoſed the traveller profeſſed to 
have ſeen in Terra del fuego. But if cauſe mean a 
rational, voluntary agent producing effects under the 
influence of motives ; ſuch cauſes we ourſelves are or 
may be ; and the idea of ſuch a cauſe we derive from 
every artificer, whom we ſee employed at his trade, 
from every huſbandman, who in our view tills the 
ground, and from every external action which we 

erform. £4 F I 
(.) Though we are paſſive in our ideas of ſenſa- 
tion, yet every idea of that kind, for the very reaſon 
that we are paſlive in it, ſuggeſts to us the ideas of 
both cauſe and effect. In that we are paſſive in thoſe 
ideas both cauſe and effect are implied. If no cauſe 
operated upon us to produce the effect, ſenſation, we 
\ ſhould not be paſſive in ſenſation. It is true, the be- 
coming paſſively the ſubjects of ſenſation, does not 
ſuggeſt to us the idea of a ſelf.determinate or ſelf-ac- 
tuating cauſe ; for ſuch a cauſe does not exiſt, is an 
impoſſibility, and therefore no idea of it can be con- 
ceived ; as I have already endeavoured to ſhow. 

_ (8-) This argument ſuppoſes, that we get the idea 
of an efficient cauſe by the experience, that we our- 
ſelves are the efficient cauſes of yolition. But 
in the firſt place we deny, that we ever do experience 
ourſelves to be the efficient cauſes of volition : And 

in the ſecond place, if we did, it would be entirely 
Inconſiſtent with. Dr. Weſt's propofition now under 
conſideration ; it would prove, that volition is an ef- 
fect, and that we ourſelves are the efficient cauſes 

of it. N „ 

14.) Be it fo that & our refleQtions can never afford 
& us an example of an efficient cauſe ;” what ab- 
ſardity follows? We avow that our refleQtions can- 

not altord us an example of ſuch a cauſe. We nei- 
ther efficiently. cauſe our own volitions nor our own 
perceptions, Yet we are not deſtitute of ideas of 
WY 2 cauſe 
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cauſe and effect, as I have already ſho wn. But 
certainly according to Dr. Weſt our reflections do 
not afford us an example of an efficient cauſe of yo- 
lition ; for- volition is, according to him, no effect and 
has no cauſe. | | | 

9. That if our volitions were the effects of an extrin- 


fic cauſe, we could never have the idea of dependence 


and independence, and therefore could not connect our 


ideas together, i. e. could not be rational beings. And as 
we are rational beings, it follows, that our volitions 
are not the effects of an extrinſic cauſe, but that we 
are ſelf-determinate, and that we get the ideas of de- 
pendence and independence, by experiencing in our- 
ſelves, that in willing and chooſing we act independ- 
ently of any extrinſic. cauſe ; p. 28. 3 

This implies, that in volition we act independently, 
and that from ſueh independent actions we derive the 
idea of independence. But this again is a ſheer beg- 
ging of the queſtion. How does it appear, that we 
act independently? The Doctor might as well have 
taken it for granted, that we act ſelf.determinately. 
We no more grant, that we acquire the idea of inde- 


| pendence, by experiencing it in volition, than that we 


acquire the idea of an efficient cauſe by experiencing 


ture is in volition independent of all extrinſic cauſes, 
this idea is not allowed to. be according to truth. As 
to the divine independence, which is indeed entire 
and abſolute, Dr. Weſt will not pretend, that we get 


way, than we get the idea of the divine omnipotence, 
by experiencing omnipotence in ourſelves. So. that 


pendence, can connect our ideas together and are ra- 
tional beings, it by no means follows, as Dr. Weſt in- 
fers, „ that our volitions are not the effects of an ex- 
trinſic cauſe, and that we are ſelf-determinate.” 


And 


ourſelves, to be the efficient cauſes of our own voli- 
tions. And if any man have the idea, that any crea» 


the idea of this by experiencing the like independ- 
| ence in ourſelves. We no more get that idea in this 


though we have the ideas of dependence and inde- 
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And why does the Doctor continually deny volition b 
to be the effect of an extrinſic cauſe? The propofi- 2, 
tion which he has undertaken to ſupport, equally im. W t! 
plies, that it is not the effect of an intrinſic cauſe. B 
10. That volition is only the relation of the energy ar 
of a cauſe in producing an effect, and therefore is not in 
an effect, and has no proper exiſtence of its own; p. th 
26.—— If volition be only the relation of the energy ve 
of a cauſe, it is not the energy itſelf or action of a 
cauſe ; and how then is i a part of the ſubject of the ter 


_ preſent inquiry'? The preſent inquiry and diſcuſſion 
relate to the voluntary actions of a rational being. As 
to the relations and external denominations of thoſe 
actions, they may be and commonly are different in 
every action, yet the actions themſelves may be the 
ume. Beſides; the Doctor vill nat pretend to de. 
ny, that volition is an action of the mind, or as he 
chooſes to (expreſs it, the mind acting. And is the 
mind acting only the relation of the energy or action 
of that mind ? And has the mind acting “no proper 
& e tence of its own?” If it have, it is an effect 
doubtleſs; becauſe it is a creature. An action of the 
human mind is an event, and an event coming to paß 
in time, and therefore has a cauſe: And Dr. Wek 
ſays, he “ cannot be charged with holding, that events 
& take place without a cauſe; p. 27. 
11. That no agent can bring any effect to paſs, but 
what is conſequent on his ating. Therefore it is very 
abſurd to call the acting or activeneſs of a being, an 
__ effe@&; becauſe it introduces the utmoſt abſurdity in- 
to language, by ' confounding and blending things to- 
gether, which are very different; p. 28.——It'is an 
undoubted truth, that no agent can bring any effect 
to paſs, but what is conſequent on his adding. But 
how does it hence follow, that it is very abſurd to cal 
the action of a being an effect? And how does this 
"confound and blend things together, which are very dit 
Ferent ? It will not be denied, that the propheſying of a 
prophet may be the aft of that prophet ; yet _—_ 
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by inſpiration he is excited to that act by a divine 
agency. No doubt the Divine Being brings to paſs 
this effect by a previous act or exertion of himſelf. 


But where is the abſurdity of calling this prophel ing 


an effeft of the Iivine offvente ? How does the call- 
ing of it ſo, confound and blend the divine influence and 
the act of the prophet, which are acknowledged to be 
very different from each other ? ws 

12. That cauſe and effect are not ſynonymous 
terms; and therefore “ in whatever fenfe any thing is 


4 a cauſe, in that fenſe it is not proper to call it an 


effect; for this reaſon, that cauſes conſidercd as 
& cauſes, are not effects.“ Part II, p. 90. This is 
juſt as. concluſive reaſoning as if the Doctor had ſaid, 
the words fee and effef are not fynonymous terms. 
Therefore in whatever ſenſe any thing is a tree, in 
that ſenſe it is not proper to call it an net; for this 
reaſon, that irees conſidered as trees are not effefts. 
Rain conſidered as the cauſe of the growing of graſs, 
is an effect; a medicine conſidered as the cauſe of 
a cure, is fill an effect; and Dr. Welt conſidered as 
the author of ſeveral eſſays on liberty and neceſſity, 
is as teally a creature of God, as he is when he is 
confidered to be in the exerciſe of his favourite liber- 
1 or power of not acting and is in perfect tor por. 
he Doctor proceeds, The mind aQing is. the mind 


& cauſing ; for I conceive, whenever the mind atis, 


tit produces ſome effect.“ Ibid. If the Doctor mean 
that whenever the mind is the ſubje& of an internal 
act or volition, it produces fome external effect; this 
is manifeſtly a miſtake, and the Doctor himſelf will 
not avow it. If he mean, that whenever it is the ſub- 
ject of volition, it produces that volition as an effed ; 
this in the firſt place is giving up what he himſelf had 
written an eſſay to prove, viz. that volition is not an 
effect; and ſecondly it is a begging of the main point. 
In ſhort, Dr. Weſt is a moſt ſturdy metaphyſical beg- 
gar. But as charity demands no gratuities to ſuch 
beggars, he is to expect none,——He adds to the 


laſt 
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Jaſt quotation, it * will introduce the greateſt confu- 
ce ſion in language, to ſpeak of the mind, conſidered 


& as cauſing, as being an effect.“ But what confuſion 


of language is it. to ſpeak of Dr. Welt conſidered as 
the author of eſſays on liberty and neceſlity, as being 
a creature? I hope, when the Doctor ſhall write again, 
Be will Jfrow that it confounds language, and not mere. 
ly 4ſert it. 

The Doctor, in the page laſt quoted, ſays, © The 
& queſtion is, whether every att of the will is a new 
& effect produced by the Deity or by ſome other 
.& extrinſic cauſe.” I do not allow this to be the quel- 
tion. The Doctor aſſerts in general terms, that voli- 
tion is not properly an effect. The queſtion is entire. 
ly general, whether volition be an effect of any cauſe, 
extrinſic or intrinſicg. When this queſtion ſhall have 
been ſettled, a ſubſequent one may arife, e i 
be an effect of extrinſic cauſe. 

Thus I have conhidered Dr. Weſt's arguments to 
prove, that volition is not an effect and has no cauſe, 
Whether they do really prove it, the reader will judge. 
Dr. Price in his Correſpondence with Prieſtly, p. 
341, ſays, * An agent that does not put himſelf in mo- 
ce tion, is an agent that is always ated upon, and an 
cc agent that never acts.“ On this I remark, that it 
is not true, that every agent, who does not put him. 
felf in motion, is always atted upon, by an extrinſic 
agent. The Deity did not at firſt put himſelf in mo- 
tion, meaning by motion volition. 
was before without motion or volition. And Dr. 

Price would not pretend, that God exiſted from eter: 
nity without any volition, and that when he came down 
within the limits of time, he put himſelf into volition, i. 
he created volition in his own mind. Or if by being 
acted upon, Dr. Price meant, the Deity's acting according 
to the moſt wiſe and holy reafons, which his infinite un 
derſtanding can ſuggeſt ; no doubt in this ſenſe the Dei 
ty himſelf is acted upon; and if this be inconſiſten 
5 with agency, inſtead ' of but one, as Dr. Price fay$, 
there 


If he did, be 


fu- there is not one agent in the oniviceſs. God no more 
ed put himſelf in motion or volition at firſt, than he put 
on WM himſelf into exiſtence. Nor has he at any time put 
as WW himſelf into any particular volition. This would im- 
ing ply a new thing and a change in God. 
zin, To ſay, that an agent that is ated upon cannot act, 
re- is as groundleſs, as to ſay that a body atted upon, 
cannot move; unleſs the main queſtion is begged, by 
The ſuppoſing, that action means ſelf-determinate action. 
new The advocates for ſelf. determination are in like 
ther manner guilty of begging the queſtion, by uſing ave 
uel- Power to mean a ſelf-determining or felf-moving pow-- 
oli. er; a power which puts itſelf into exerciſe, without 
tire- the agency or influence of any extrinſic cauſe. We 
ule, deny the exiſtence and poſſibility of ſuch a power: 
nave We hold, that it is as impoſſible, as that an animal 
er it ſhould peget itſelf, or take one ſtep before the firſt 
Rep. If this be meant by active power, we deny that 
8 t0 any being poſſeſſes wy and our opponents ought to 
auſe. WS be aſhamed to beg it. | 
idge. Dr. Weſt holds, chat volition is no effect and has 
y. p. no cauſe : He alſo holds, that volition is a modifica- 
mo- tion of the mind. Indeed it is manifeſt, that the mind 
id an willing, is the mind in a different mode or differently 
gat it modified, from what it was, when not willing. Now 
him- is the event of this modification taking place in the 
rinſic mind, not an effect? And is it uncauſed ? Then not 
1 mo- only does an event come to paſs without cauſe, which 
id, be Dr. Weſt denies; but it happens by mere blind, ſtu- 
| Dr. pid, undeſigning chance lt might as well be ſaid, 
| eter: that the event of a canon ball moving is not an effect, 
down as that the event of the mind willing i is not an effect. 
n, i. e. It is pleaded, that if volition be the effect of an ex- 
being trinſic cauſe, it is wholly paſſive: Dr. Weſt joins 
or ding with others in this plea, p. 23. But if volition be the 
ite un effect of an e caule, it is equally paſſive. For 
e Dei as Dr. Weſt himſelf ſays very rightly, p. 23, Every 
Gftent BY effect is wholly paſſive with regard to the cauſe 
> ſay / © en produces it“ 48 


chere 5 | Dr. 


| Ry me Weſt ſays, volition is & a property of a mind.” 

P. 219 22. Therefore when volition exiſts in the- 
mind, it is the ſubject of a property of which before 
it was deſtitute. Now is not this an effect? Does. 
not ſome efficient cauſe, either the mind itſelf or ſome 
other cauſe, endue it with that property, as really as 
if it were endued with any other property? Or as if 
a body were endued with a particular: colour ? 

He . holds, page 6 and 7, chat © virtue and 
tc vice are mere modes or attributes of a rational agent.” 
But virtue and vice are voluntary acts of the mind, 
or volitions. Therefore volitions are modes or attri- 
butes of a rational agent. But aecording to him theſe 
modes have no cauſe and are no effects. And if ſome 
modes be not effects, how ſhall we know, that other 
modes or any modes are effects? If no modes be. ef. 
ſects, ſince we know: nothing. of ſubſtances but by 
their ſenſible modes and qualities ; bow ſhall we knows 
that ſubſtances themſelves are effects? 

Volitions- are acts and events: And if ſome & 
vents be uncauſed, wby may. not al!!! 

Dr. Weſt- contradiéls and gives up his doarine, 
that volition has no cauſe, in all thoſe places, in which 
he allows, that volition is not without motive: As 
when he grants, © that the mind acts upon mo- 
tives” that when the mind acts or chooſes, 
Cit always has ſome end, deſign or reaſon, whieh is 
& the occaſion. of its ating or-chooling” that 
© motives are the previous circumſtances which are 
« neceſſary for action,“ &c. &c. Motives then are 
the reaſons, the occaſions, the neceffary previous cir- 
cumſtances or antecedents of volition, And what are 
theſe but ſecond cauſes ? Cauſes in the ſenſe, in which 
Preſident Edwards explains himſelf to uſe the word 
cauſe with relation to this very ſubject, p. 41, 42. 
We ſay, that fire is the cauſe of the ſenſation of beat; 
that rain and ſun- ſhine are the cauſes of vegetationy 
&c. Vet they are no more than the ſtated antece- 
dents. In the ſame ſenſe — NT to = 

We 
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Weſt, are cauſes of lem Beſides, all — 


* 

e- cauſes are the effeAs of the firſt cauſe. Therefore 

e ultimately volitions are effects of the Great Firſt Cauſe. 

es. If volition be no effect, it is not the effect of the 

e mind in which it exiſts. That mind has no control 

as over it: It comes to paſs without its wiſh or conſent, 
if as fully as if it were the effect of ſome extrinſic cauſe. 

How then is the mind any more, or in any more de- 

nd #firable ſenſe, free, than if volition were produced by 
t. an extrinſic cauſe? Which would a wiſe man chooſe? 

id, to have all volitions take place by pure accident, by 
ri- blind chance and fate ? or to have them ordered by 
eſe a wiſe and good cauſe, in the application of proper 

me motives? And are we agents in the former of theſe 
aer; eaſes, more than in the latter? On this hypotheſis voli- 

el tions are his, in whoſe mind they exiſt, in this ſenſe only, 

by that he is the ſubject of them. And this is true on the 

Wy ſuppoſition, that they are cauſed by an extrinſic cauſe. 

And how en this plan, are we more accountable for 
e. our yolitions and actions, than on the ſuppoſition, that 


they are produced in us by an extrinſic cauſe ? 
- If volition be no effect and have no cauſe, it pro- 
-ceeds from no power or faculty in human nature as 
its cauſe ; not from:the power of will, nor even from 
any ſelf-determining power, whether it conſiſt in the 
"will or in any other part of human nature. What 
then is the advantage of the felf. determining power ſo 
frenuoufly advocated ? It cannot produce one voli- 
tion nor one free act. How then does liberty conſiſt 
in it? or depend on it ? Or how does it contribute 
any aid toward liberty? And what becomes of the 
boaſted independence and ſovereignty of the will ? 
That a volition is produced in me by ſome extrin- 
fic cauſe, is not at all oppoſed to liberty, unleſs by 
liberty be intended contingence or an exemption from 
| all cauſality, If I could cauſe a volition in myſelf, it 
would be as neceſſary, as if it were produced by ſome 
other cauſe, Dr. Weſt rightly obſerves, that & every 
effect is wholly. paſſive with regard to the cauſe, 


1 
1 ä | 
“ which produces it.” As the volition then produced 
by myſelf is wholly paſſive, it could not be more paſ- 
five, if it were produced by lome extrinſic cauſe. 
Dr. Weſt, in p. 25, ſays, Our conſcjouſneſs, that 
& we are ſelſ. active, ſuggeſts to us the ideas of cauſe 
& and effect, of dependence and independence: i. e. 
Our conſciouſneſs that we are the bare ſybjeQs of vo- 
litions, which are no effects at all, whether of ourſelves 
or of any other cauſe, and therefore are not dependent 
on any cauſe, ſuggeſts to us the ideas of cauſe and ef. 
fett, dependence and independence. Whether this 

be rational, let the reader judge. 


; 4 


In p. 26, Dr. Weſt explains himſelf 0 mean by vo · 


lition, “ the relation of energy exerted by a cauſe in 
& producing an effect; and ſays, 5 It cannot be con- 
& ſidered as being an effect of any cauſe whatever, or as 
& having any proper exiſtence of its own.” In ſup- 
port of this idea he quotes Preſident Edwards, where 

= ſays, that action and paſſion are ſometimes uſed to 
ſignify the mere relations of activeneſs of ſomething 
on another, and of paſſiveneſs or of being acted up, 
on by another thing ; and that in this caſe they do 
not ſignify any poſitive effect or cauſe. or any real ex- 
iſtences. Hence Dr. Weſt infers, that according to 
Preſident Edwards, he cannot be charged with hold- 
ing that events take place without a cauſe.— On this 
it may be obſerved, _ 1 3 
1. Preſident Edwards tells us, that whenever the 
vord action is uſed to ſignify a mere relation, it does 
not ſignify an action or ſome motion or exerciſe of 
body or mind. But Dr. Weſt generally uſes volition 
to ſignify an action or exerciſe of the mind: And yet 
in the paſſage now under conſideration, he gives an 
explanation of volition, in which he ſays it ſignifies 
6 the relation of the energy of a cauſe,” and therefore 
not the energy itſelf, the exerciſe, exertion or act of 
that cauſe. Preſident Edwards did not ſuppoſe, that 
the word action generally and properly fignifies a mere 
relation; but that it generally and properly ſignifies a 
4 N poſitive 
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poſitive exiſtence, “ or an event which has as real an 
exiſtence, as any fact or event. As to the word vo- 
lition, Preſident Edwards never conſiders that as ſigni- 
fying a mere relation. Whereas Dr. Weſt conſiders 
this to be the proper meaning of volition. _ 

2. As to the paſſage, which Dr. Weſt quotes from 
Preſident Edwards, the latter had good reaſon to ſay, 


that when the action is uſed to expreſs not any exer- 


tion, fact or event, hut the mere relation of activity 
with reſpe& to ſomething as the ſubject; it ſignifies 
no effect or cauſe and no real exiſtence. This may 
de illuſtrated by ſome other relation ; as ſonſhip, the 
relation between father and ſon. A father is a real 
exiſtence, and every created father is an effect. So 


is a ſon. But ſon/hip is no real exiſtence ; nor is it a 


Proper effect or caule, more than the relation between 
the three angles of a triangle and two right ones. Now 
volition is not ſuch a mere relation: It is a real poſi- 


tive act, motion or exerciſe of a mind, and Dr. Weſt 


abundantly grants this. | 

. If volition. be a mere relation of energy, it is 
not & an exertion of an active principle,” “ an act of 
ec the will,” „ an exerciſe of the mind, &c. as Dr. 
Weſt — pk it to be. Beſides, if it be a mere © ela- 
tion of the energy exerted by a cauſe” or mind, 
hat is the energy, act, exerciſe or exertion of which 
volition is the relation? Surely an act or exertion, 


and the relation of that act; a thing and che relations 


of that thing, are not one and the ſame. The ſame 
thing may have different and oppoſite relations. The 
Jame man may ſuſtain the oppoſite relations of a father 
and a ſon. And if ſuch a man be the ſame thing with 
bis relations, he is the ſame thing with his ſonſhip, and 


the ſame thing with his fatherhood. ' Thus, as two 


things which agree with a common meaſure, agree be- 
tween themſelves, it will follow, that ſonſbip and fa- 
Adee, are the ſame thing. 


' » Ie will bs. remembered, that logicians and metaphyſicians divide — in 


to ſubſtance and mode and confider modes as having as real and poſitive an 
— as ſubſtance, N 8 
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4. By volition Dr. Weſt means either an act of the 
mind, or not. If he do mean an act of the mind, vo- 
lition with him is not a mere relation, but a proper 
poſitive event or fact; and therefore muſt be an et. 
feQ and have a cauſe ; or an event takes place with- 
out a cauſe. If he do not by volition mean an act of 
the mind, it is ſurely not a free act; and if we do not 
act freely in volition, we do not att freely at all, i. e. 
we are not free agents. It is generally granted, and 
to be fure Dr. Weil's whole book implies, that all the 
moral liberty which we have is exerciſed in volition, 
But if volition be a! mere relation, and not an act and 
a free act; we have no liberty; and by holding, that 
volition is 2 mere relation and not an act, Dr. Weſt 
gives up all that liberty for which he diſputes. 
The Doctor, in his ſecond part, p. 1 2, grants that cf 
& of the will, volition, choice and determination of the 
de mind may with proprzety be called effects, when 

be ſignify thoſe determinations or concluſions, hic 
5 the mind makes in conſequence of its comparing 
. two or more things together.“ Therefore ſome adts 
of the will are effects. How is this confiſtent with 
what the Doctor holds both in his former book and in 
this, that volition cannot be properly called an effect? 
Beſides; what the Doftor here ſays, is applicable to all 
volitions, and therefore all volitions are according to 

his on account, effects. For all yolitions are “ de- 
& terminations or concluſions, which the mind makes 
86 in conſequence of its comparing two or more things 
5 together.” If two or more things be expreſsly pro- 
poſed, and one of them be choſen, it is the very caſe 
here ſtated by Dr. Weſt. Or if one thing only be 


expreſsly and poſitively propoſed as the object of our 


"choice, ſtill there is a real competition between this 
thing and the abſence or negle& of it ; and the mind 
comes to a determination in conſequence of its com- 
paring theſe two together. Therefore according to 
Dr. Weſt's own account every volition © may with 
$ propriety be called an effect; and yet according 2 
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che ſame Dr. Weſt, © yolition cannot be properly call- 
ed an effect.“ © How can thele things be?“ 

But Dr. Weſt endeavours to evade this conſequence, 
by ſaying, I have uſed the term volition to ſignify 
& the mind conſidered as acting. In this ſenſe and in 
6 this only, I ſay volition is not an effect. But the 
mind conſidered as acting, acts in conſequence of 
comparing two or more things together, and fuch an 
act Dr. Weſt allows to be an effect. Alſo he grants, 
et that the human mind and all its powers and facul- 
&« ties are effects ;“ p. 13. But will he ſay, that the 
human mind with all its powers and faculties dormant 
and inactive, is an effect, but the ſame mind with its 
powers and fatulties adting, is not an effect? And 
does it ceaſe to be an effect or a creature, as ſoon as 
i begins to a ẽtr = 5 ee 

» « If yolition be only the mind ating ; and if the 
mind acting is properly a cauſe, then it is not prop- 
«er to call it an effect.“ Ibid, p. 13. But what or 
where is the impropriety of calling it an effect? In 
ſuch a diſpute as this, to aſſert ſuch a novel propoſi- 
tion without proof or illuſtration, is unreaſonable. By 
| the ſame reaſoning it may be proved, that any man 
who makes any thing is himſelf not an effect or crea- 
ture. Thus, If a carpenter at work be properly a 
cauſe of a ſhip, then it is not proper to call him an ef- 
feQ or creature; and if Dr. Weſt writing be proper- 
ly the cauſe of ſeveral eſſays on liberty and 2 3 
then it is not proper to call him a creature. 

© When volition is uſed to ſignify the mind aQ- 
ah Ay that view it is properly a cauſe and not an 
Tbs ; ibid, p. 28. What if it be properly a caule ? 
This does not prevent its being properly an effect too, 
any more than the Doctor's being properly the cauſe 
of ſeveral eſſays prevents his being, or proves that he 
is not, properly a creature of God. Cauſes as 
5 cauſes, are not effects; ibid, p. 13. Then authors 

as authors, are not the creatures of God, | 
4 | | . 6 The 


* - 


5 the Deity or other efficient cauſe is paſſive. If Dr. 


The Dr. argues, ibid, p. 94, That an action can- 
not be the effect of the Deity, becauſe © an effect is 
©& moſt certainly paſſive in coming into being 
ct but this will imply paſſive action or inactive action, 

« which is abſurd.” I grant, that an effect is in this ſenſe 
palive, that it is produced by the agency of the effi 
eient cauſe; and in that ſenſe a volition cauſed by 


Weſt mean by paſſive action, an action which in its 
production is cauſed by an extrinfic cauſe, I grant it; 
and however Dr. Weſt pronounces it abſurd, he 
knows, that it is as eaſy for another to pronounce it 
not abjurd-; and the one pronunciation is juſt as good 
Proof as the other. Volition is aQtion, and if the 
Pector will prove to the conviction of candid, inquir. 
ers, that ſuch an action cannot be the effect of. a di. 
vine agency or other extrinſic, cauſe; be will do 
ſomething more than, affirm the contrary to be ab. 
ſurd. As to the expreſſion inactive alion, if by this 
he mean, that the action is the effect of an N 
cauſe, I grant it, and demand proof that the idea of 
ſuch an action is abſurd. If he mean an aQion, 
which is not voluntary; I know of no ran who 
pleads for ſuch an aktion. 5 
What the. Doctor ſays here, as . as . is 
whole book, may be eaſily retorted. Suppoſe voli 
tion is not 3 an extrinſic cauſe, but from the ſub- 
ject as the cauſe; ſtill it is as really and fully paſſive 
_ with reſpett to its caufe and in coming into exiſtence, 
as if it were the effect of an extrinſic cauſe, It would 
as much be the ſubje& of the operation of this 
intrinſic cauſe, in order to its exiſtence. Therefore 
in this caſe too we have paſſe we action and inactive 
action. 
— wx he Doctor in P- 25, Part 7 [ts 6 Elan: can 
[man] © be an agent, if volition be the effect of 
N an extrinſic cauſe ? To which 1 anſwer by aſking 


another queſtion: or two; How can bet in volgen be 
7 | : al 


139 


an agent, if it be the effect of an intrinſic cauſe ? The 

volition 1s ſtill as paſſive in this caſe and equally pro. 
duced by the efficiency of its cauſe, as it is when pro- 
duced by an extrinſic cauſe. And how can man 
be an agent, if as the Doctor holds, volition be the 
effect of no caule, extrinſic or intrinſic ? In that caſe; 
it is merely caſual or accidental, like the motion of 
one of Epicurus's atoms in jbe infinite voi. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


* 


Of Forelnowledge and the Certainty or Neceſſity impl. 
* ed in it. e Aj ceſ 
D* Weſt begins his third eſſay thus; . We ſhall N cef 
| ce endeavour to ſhow, in this eſſay, that infalli- fore 
< ble foreknowledge in the Deity does not prove, that ¶ eeſſ 
4c events take place in conſequence of an antecedent MW an 1 


< or previous neceflity ;” p. 29. Let foreknowledge 
prove or not prove what it will, unleſs events take 
place abſolutely without a cauſe, they do take place 
in conſequence of an antecedent or previous neceſh- 
ty. Unleſs they take place abſolutely without a caule, 
they are effects; and every effect neceſſarily follows 
its cauſe. Dr. Weſt grants, p. 23, that every ef. 
ce fe& is wholly paſſive with regard to the cauſe which 
< produces it.“ And as it is paſhve, it is brought into 
exiſtence by the cauſing or neceſſitating influence of 
its caule. Its exiſtence therefore “ takes place in 
* conſequence of an antecedent or previous neceſſity ;" 
and this is true of all events, which happen without 
cauſe. But. Dr. Weſt denies, that any events take 
place without a cauſe. Therefore he muſt concede, 
that all events © take place in conſequence of an 
4 antecedent neceſlity.” 5 
If to this it ſhould be ſaid, that though all events are 
effects, and are neceſſitated by their reſpective cauſes, 
and in that reſpect take place in conſequence of an 
antecedent neceſſity: Yet as volitions are the effects 
of the mind, in which they exiſt, this cauſe does not 
producethem or exert its producing act, in conſequence 
of an antecedent neceflity ; I anſwer, The mind, if it 
do efficiently cauſe volitions, cauſes them either in 
conſequence of an antecedent certainty, or without 
that certainty. If it cauſe them in conſequence of 
antecedent certainty, it cauſes them under the influ- 


ence of moral neceſſity; for antecedent certainty of 
moral actions is all we mean by moral neceſſity, If 
it cauſe them without that certainty, it cauſes them 
contingently and by mere 'chance or blind fate. 
n. Beides, if the mind cauſe its own volitions, it ne- 
ceſſitates them into exiſtence, and therefore they come 
into exiſtence under the influence of antecedent ne- 
ſhall WY ceffity-; and the cauſing act is an event and there- 
fall. fore muſt have a cauſe, and this cauſe muſt ne- 
that ¶ ceffitate his event into exiſtence ; and fo it runs into- 
dent an infinite ſeries of atts cauſing. one another, every 


edge None of which comes into exiſtence in conſequence of 
take Nan antecedent neceſſity. S EE 
place That the infallible divine foreknowledge of any 
ceſſ. {event does imply all that antecedent neceſſity of the 


future exiſtence of that event, for which we contend, 

way appear thus :——The infallible or certain fore- 
Wknowledge of any event is a knowledge of the certainty 
or certain truth, that the event will come into exiſtence ; 
and that certainty which isthe object of this kno 
all the neceſſity, for which we contend. This is what 


WP refident Edwards calls philoſophical neceſſity, which 
ity ;" ich regard to moral actions is moral neceſſity; and it 
thout Muſt exiſt at the time the knowledge of it exiſts, and in- 


take eed in order to be the object of knowledge: And as 
cede, e knowledge is by the ſuppoſition foreknowledge,there- 
of an re it mult exiſt before the event foreknown, and 


jerefore the certainty or neceſſity of that event muſt 
xxt before the event itſelf ; of courſe it is antecedent. 


zuſes, eceſſity. To ſuppoſe otherwiſe is to ſuppoſe, that a 
of an ertainty or certain truth may be ſeen and known be- 


bre it exiſts, and that what is not, may be ſeen and 
mown to be. 1 506 ; & f 

Dr. Weſt argues, p. ga, that becauſe © the Deity is 
poſſeſſed of an underived ſelſ.exiſting knowledge, 
vhich is independent of any cauſe or medium hat- 


er in ; 

ithout ever, and his knowledge can extend to all futuri- 
_ ties, independent of the imperfect mode of inferring 
influ - concluſions from their premiſes ; conſequently/in- 


“ fallible 


« fallible preſcience in the Deity cannot imply any 
& antecedent neceſſity of the event foreknown.” By 
antecedent neceſſity we mean antecedent certainty or T1 
antecedent certain truth. Now does Dr. Weſt mean, be 
that fince the Deity poſleſſes an underived and ſelf. is. 
exiſtent knowledge, therefore he ſees and knows, that 
there is a certainty of the future exiſtence of an event, « 
when there really is no ſuch certainty? Or that God 
knows that to exiſt, which does not exiſt ? He doe 
mean this, if he mean any thing to the purpofe. For 
if he mean, that God fees a certainty which exiſts, it] 
does exiſt in order to be ſeen ; and therefore antece- 
dent certainty or moral neceſſity is implied in the di 
vine preſcience. But let the knowledge of God be 
ever ſo underived, ſelf.exiſtent and independent, it 
will not enable him to diſcern that which is not, to fee 
truth or certainty, before it exiſts, or to ſee truth to 
be falſehood and falſehood to be truth. If by inde 
pendent knowledge he mean a knowledge which is not 
dependent on the truth and has not truth for its foun-W 
dation and object; he muſt ftill mean, that God can 
know a propofition to be true which is not true. 
It is manifeſtly implied in what Dr. Weſt fays on 
this ſubject, that if divine foreknowledge were deri 
ed through any medium, or if it be founded on decrees 
it would be atterly inconfiftent with human libertyvriti 
But ſince it is, as he ſuppoſes, immediate and not de me 
_ pendent on decrees, it is perfectly conſiſtent with hu wi: 
man liberty. That there will be a general rejecaiol 
of antichriſt and antichriſtian errours, we know by tte act. 
medium of divine predidtion: And does the Doctot ain 
believe that this our knowledge is more inconſiſtent right. 
with the liberty of thoſe, who ſhall reject antichriſ ture 
than the abſolute and underived knowledge of God rity c 
Or than our own knowledge of the ſame fat, if i dent 
were intuitive and undervedꝰd lible 
The Doctor adds, If this definition of the divine and 
knowledge,” viz. that it is underived, ſelf.exiſtent andi pre di 
independent, “be juſt ; then it will follow that there of the 
2 5 ee 902 6 15 
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ary * is no previous or antecedent certainty in the things 10 
By « themſelves, upon which divine preſcience is founded.” 1 
y or This manifeſtly implies, that God foreknows things oh 
ean, before they are future, and ſees a certainty before it 7 


ſelf. is. By certainty,” ſays the Doctor, “ in the things 
that ! themſelves, previous to the divine knowledge, muſt 
rent, ll © be meant fome medium diſtinct from the things them- 
God“ ſelves, by which they render themſelves evident 
does il © to the divine knowledge.” He here aſſerts, but 
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For brings nothing to prove what he afferts. And what 
ts, it AY fignify ſuch bare affertions ? Does the Dodtor expect 
tece- his readers will receive them as proofs ? May they 
ie d. not juſtly demand evidence, that this medium which he 
d be here mentions, mnſt be meant by certainty in things 
ent, i themſelves ? By that certainty I mean no ſuch thing: 
to fee WY But poſitively I do mean what Preſident Edwards de- 
ah to clares that he meant, „The firm and infallible con- 
inde neftion between the ſubject and predicate of the 
is not propoſition,” which affirms them to be connected; 


or che real truth of the propoſition. For inſtance it 
d ca is a real truth, that J am now writing, and the certain- 
ty or reality of this truth or fact, is the ground of the 
divine knowledge of it; and this certainty confiſts in 
the firm and indiſſoluble connection of the ſubjedt and 
predicate of the propoſition which affirms, that I am 
writing. This certainty or truth of the thing is no 
© medium diſtmet from the thing” or fact © itdelf, by 


ith bu; which it-renders itſelf evident to the divine knowl- 

jection edge; but it is the real exiſtence of the very thing or 

by ue act. Again, it is to all Chriſtians a real and cer- 

Docto ain futurity and truth, that Jeſus Chriſt will judge in 

nſiſten rigbteouſneſs. But the truth and certainty of this fu- 

tichril ture event is not a medium diſtinct from the futu- 

F God rity of the event itfelf, by which it renders itſelf ev- 

d, if it ident to the divine mind; but it is the real and infal- 
| lible futurity of the event itſelf and conſiſts in the firm (0 

e divine and infallible connection between the ſubje@ and 

ent and predicate of the propoſition which affirms the futurity 


at there of the event. Now will Dr. Weſt pretend, that there. 
| 5 5 18 
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144 | 
is no truth or no firm and infallible conneQion Be- 
tween the ſubje& and predicate of the propoſition, 
that 7 am now writing, which is the foundation of the 
divine knowledge of that event? If this were fo, real 
truth and fact would not be the foundation, rule or 
object of the divine knowledge; but God might in- 
differently know truth to be falſehood and falſchood 
Or if by © the medium by which things render 
& themſelves evident,” the Doctor mean the truth and 
reality of things 5 I grant that what ever is known 
Whether to God or creatures, is known by this medium; 
and this is true of the moſt ſelf-evident propoſition 
and of the moſt independent and underived knowl: 
edge. But to call this a medium of knowledge is a 
perverſion of language. Surely truth is not the me 
dium by which itſelf is knn. 
Dr. Weſt himſelf notwithſtanding. his abundant la. 
bour © to ſhow, that infallible foreknowledge in the 
& Deity does not prove, that events take place in con. 
& ſequence of an antecedent neceſfity ;” fully and fre. 
quently grants all that we maintain. Thus, p. 37. 
That the Deity does perfectly diſcern all connec. 
& tions between ſubjeds and predicates ——— is 
6 readily granted.” Now this implies, that the ſaid 
ſubjects and predicates are really and in themſelves con 
nected, and in order of nature before that conneRion 
is diſcerned. This real and certain connection is the 
certainty or certain truth of things themſelves, of 
which we have been ſpeaking; and which with regard 
to moral events and actions is moral neceſſity. P. 41. 
The future volitions of moral agents are fo infall- WF 
ec bly and indiffolubly eonnected with the divine fore- 
& knowledge, which has had exiſtence from all eterni 
& ty, that it is impoſſible, that the Deity ſhould be de e h 
e ceived ; and therefore all theſe volitions will mol WF himle 
cc certainly take place.” P. 46. There may be 2 
& certain that ſach a thing will take place, 
| ſpeaking of an human action. But certainty with br 
% NO gart 


as a certain and infallible truth; or which is the ſame 


| will come to ;paſs.; and therefore it is a certain and 


will Dr. Weſt deny, that this *certainty of the thing 


| 7. 6 * . 4 . nnn 
ſoreknown“ is the ground of the diyine foreknow 


1 


rd to moral aſtions is moral neceſſity, and if all. vo: 
litions foreknown by God will certginly take err 
they will take place by moral neceſſity.—— P. 62. 
.« All things from eternity to eternity being preſent to 
the divine mind, ze ſees all things as they are.” 
Therefore if be ſee ſome events as certainly future, 
they are certainly future; for he ſees them as they 


are. And this, certain futurity is the object of the 


divine knowledge, and in the order of nature is an- 
tecedent to it, as. really as the exiſtence of this paper, 
on which I .am vriting, is in the order of nature 
antecedent to my ſight of it. But this antecedent. 
certain futurity of any moral action, is antecedent. 
moral neceſſity. Therefore as all moral actions are, 


foreknown by Godin, conſequence of an antecedent. 
moral neceſſity, much more do they come into exi/t-_ 


ence in conſequence. of ſuch an antecedent neceſſi- 
y.——Þ. 53.5 Deity would from all eternity have 
& infallibly foreknown this propoſition, as a certain 
.& truth,” viz. the propoſition concerning Peter and 
Judas denying and betraying their Lord. 1t ſeems 
then that whatever propoſition concerning a future 
event is infallibly foreknown by God, is foreknown 


thing, it is known, as an infallible truth, that the event 


infallible truth antecedently in the order of nature to 
the knowledge of it; and therefore the event being a 
moral act, was morally neceſſary antecedently to 


oreknowledge, and much more antecedently to the 
event itſelf. 


—P.. 52. This neceſſity being only 
. conſequence founded upon the certainty of the 
Walke Foreknown.” Thus notwithſtanding all Dr. 

|'s clamour againſt Preſident Edwards, becauſe 
1 had ſpoken of a certainty in things themſelves, he 
urſelf here expreſsly holds the very ſame. And 


* 


0 


<dge of that thing, in the ſame. ſenſe, that my preſent 
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on 


Exiſtence is the pron of the divine knowledge, that 1 
J exiſt 7 If this be not denied, it cannot be denied, - 
that certainty- or moral neceflity is in order of nature = 


antecedent to the foreknowledge, and much more an- 

tecedent to the exiſtence, of a moral action. 
Dr. Weſt will not deny, that any future event 
foreknown by God, will certainly come to paſs. 
Then there is a certainty, or it is an infallible truth, 
that every fuch event will come to paſs, and this cer: 
tainty now exiſts antecedently to the exiſtence of the 
event. But this certainty with regard to moral events, 
is moral 'neceſlity. Therefore there is a neceſſity of | 
the exiſtence of all events divinely foreknown, and 
this neceſſity is antecedent to the exiſtence of the 
events. Thus, mere foreknowledge is an infallible 
proof of antecedent neceſffity. FFV 

„We frequently ſay, It is a pity ſuch a perſon did 
& ſo; there was no occaſion for it; he might eaſily 
6 have omitted the doing of the thing in the time of 
& it, if he would. Why may we not as well ſay, A 
ce man will certainly do a particular thing, though he 
& will have power to forbear doing it? There could 
ce not be the leaſt appearance of abſurdity or contra 
te dition in ſpeaking in. this manner about a future 
& action, any more than about a paſt action, were it 
& not for the great difficulty or ſuppoſed impoſfibility 
„ of conceiying how a thing can be foreknown, un- 
& leſs it be connected with ſomething that now ex. 
4c iſts ; that is, a thing cannot be foreknown, unleli 
ce there is a medium, which has a preſent exiſtence. 


P. 30. n this paſſage I remark, ; 
1. Here again Dr. Weſt holds that certainty in 
things, which he ſo abundantly reprobates in Preſi 
dent Edwards. He ſays, & a man will certainly do 3 
particular thing ;” and he doubtleſs means, that it 18 
a certain futurity, the event itſelf is certain, or it 1s 3 
certain and infallible truth, that the man will do the 
thing; and not merely that this truth is known, 
whether by God or creature, Truth is truth wheth- 
* i PE er 


„ X 1 4 


ses ed 


er known er not And this Mahibte tuch is the 
very certainty in — — wenne of wu Prel- 
dene Edwards ſpeaks. 

2. What does Dr. Weſt mean, chen he! ſays, 
4 He might eafily have omitted the doing of the thing, 
if he would?“ Suppoſe the thing done was an iN 
ternal act, x volition” to go to a debauch: In what 
ſenſe does Dr. Weſt mean, that the man could ha ve 
avoided this volition, f he would ? Does he mean, 


the that if he had not had the volition, he would not have 
nts, ad it ? This is an undoubted truth, but does not 
7 of - difprove' the neceſſity of it. If God had not always 
and . poker the truth, he would not have ſpoken the truth. 


But it does not hence follow, that God does not al. 
ways neceſſarily ſpeak: the truth, when he ſpeaks at 
All, or that he can lie. If there had been no God, 


did there would. indeed have been no God; but does it 
afily Henee follow; that- the divine exiſtence is not necel- 
e of ſary ?—— Ta fay, that if a man had choſen not to go 
0 to a debauch, he would indeed have choſen not to 


h he 30 to it, is tos great trifling to be imputed to De. 
ould i Weſt. Vet to ſay, that the man could have aveided 
ntra dhe enternul action of going tothe debauch, if he 


would, would be equal "wiſkag; ; for the queſtion be- 
re it Fore us is concerning the liberty of the will or mind and 
zility not of the body. On the whole, we have before us 
„ un. dne of Dr. Weſt's things hard to be under; vod ae _ 
ex- A wait for an explanation. 


3. When wefay. concerning any paſt ation of * 


man, There was no occaſion for it ; he might eaſi- 
ly have omitted the doing of the thing in the time 
ty in = of it, if he would; if we mean, that there was no 
Preſi- antecedent certainty, that he would-perform that ac- 


tion, we mean à falſehood. That action was as much 
from eternity the object of the divine omniſcience, 


it is 3 as any action Which. is now future; therefore the-cer- 
jo the (I tainty of its then future exiſtence preceded its actual 
nown, exiſtence. And this certainty was as fixed, unalterable 
whetb- and indefeaſible} as the divine foreknowledge or the 


grate. bbs K 2 divine | 


_— 
divine decree. The foreknowledge and decree of 
God imply no other kind or degree of neceſſity, than 
the aforeſaid abſolute certainty. A futurity that is 
abſolutely certain is implied in the divine foreknowl- 
edge ; and the additiqn en a decree cannot. arent 
that certainty, | 1 85 
4 When we ſay, A perſon might eaſily haye omit. 
ted a certain paſt action, in the time of it, if he would; 
we commonly mean, that he was under no compul- 
fion or coaction, or no natural neceſlity ; and that he 


had a natural power to omit the on. This un- 


doubtedly every man has with regard to every volun- 
tary action, and this however that action be foreknown 
or decreed by Gad. Though Judas betrayed his 
Maſter, < according to the determinate counſel and 
«6 foreknowledge. of God ;” yet he was under no nat. 
ural neceſſity to betray bim, but had a full natural 
ower to do otherwiſe. Now Dr. Weſt reconciles 

foreknowledge with liberty, on the ground that we 
have ſtill a, phyſical or natural power to do otherwiſe. 

On the ſame ground we wy reconcile. abſolute de- 
_ crees with liberty, e 

5. In the ſame ſenſe 4 we may as well lay; Such a 
5 man will certainly do à particular thing, though he 
ce will haye power to forbear the doing of it.” He 
may doubtleſs have a natural power to forbear ; ſtill 
this does not at all diminiſh the certain futurity of the 
action; and that whether the aQion be foreknown 
only, or foxeknown and decreed. And a natural pow- 
er 1s all the power, which. the man will have. to for- 
bear the action. Any power oppoſed to moral neceſſity 
or the certain futurity. of the action, would imply that 
= > uncertain, whether he will perform that action 
Which is contrary to the ſuppoſition made by Dr. 
Meſt, « that the man will certainly do the thing.” 

6. As to © the great difficulty or ſuppoſed impoſfi- 
ce bility « of conceiving, howathing can be foreknown,un- 
60 leſs it be connected with ſomething that now exiſts; 

| LO is n * in Mahr. In this part of the 


argument 


: N 8 8 RK. N Sr ro % eto Eo 


Us 


rrument we ate under no neceſſity of inquiring or 
owing how God foreknows future events, but mayg 
i far as relates to the certain futurity of all events 


forekhown by God and the antecedency of that cet- 
tainty to the exiſtence of the events, allow, that God 


fore knows future events in the independent and un- 
derived manner, which Dr. Weſt maintains. This 


would equally imply a certaitity antecedent to the ex- 
iſtence of the events foreknown, as a foreknowledge 


founded ofi a decree would imply it. Pr. Weſt's ac- 


count of the divine foreKhowledge implies, as I have 
ſhown, all that certainty or neceſfity, for which we 
plead: Beſide what has been already ſaid to ſhow 
this, 1 add, that Dr. Weſt grants, that forekniowledge 
has no cauſal influence to bring things into exiſtence, 
or to make their exiſtence more certain, than it would 
be without foreknowledge. J ſuppoſe it will be 
& readily granted on all fides, that even the divine 
te foreknowledge itfelf has no influence -r caufal force, 
« with regard to the thing foteknown, either to bring 
© jt into exiſtence or to hinder its happening; but 
that all thitigs would take place juſt in the ſame 
&© manner, if they were not 
4 ow ;, p. 45. Dr. Weſt alſo grants, that all future 
®behts are foreknown by God, and that all things 
Which are fofeknown by him, will certainly and infal- 
y tome to paſs, Now as this certainty is not cauſ⸗- 
ed by foreknowledge, it muſt exiſt ihdependently of 
it. And as God ſees all things as they are; therefore 
When he ſeeg. them to be certainly future, they are 
certainly future; and this certain futurity, which is the 
object of the divine knowledge, exifted in the order 
of nature antecedently to the divine knowledge, and 
much more antecedently to the actual exiſtence of 
the events themſelves. Otherwiſe God would fee 
events to be certainly future, while they are not cer- 
tainly future. n . 433 5 3 1 | 8 511 — 
The obvious reaſon,” ſays Dr. Weſt, p. 31, 
© why we cannot know things but only by intuition 


oreknown, as they do 
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«or proof, is becauſe all our knowledge is entirely ak” 

* extra.” And does the Doctor believe, that if part 
our knowledge were not ab extra, we ſhould know 

awe things, neither by intuition, nor by proof? What- 


ever is known; by intuition is ſelf-evident; and what- 
ever is known, by proof, is evident by the medium of 
ſomething. elſe. And whatever is known at all, is ei- 
ther evident by itfelf immediately, or is evident by 
ſomething elſe mediately. + Therefore Dr. Weſt, in 

ſuppoſing, that if ur knowledge, were not all ab extra, 
ve ſhould know ſome. things neither by intuition nor 


» 


by proof, ſuppoſes that ſome things would be evident 

ic us, neither immediately mor mediately, neither by 
themſelves nor by any thin cle :. A nd what kind of. 
a ſource of knowledge, we hould- then have, 1 leave 

the Doctor to explain. A x eren 


; = ” gh 1 % : $4 a Tf! x 2 1 
If previous certainty in thin tes means 
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“ chat can be meant by this previous cextaigty in things 
4 themlelves, upo e divine — jb fo 16 
4 founded, is only . this that the Deity cant Kno 
+ chat things will exiſt, whigh,he knows never will ex- 
« iſt, And therefore to ſay, that there, is a previous 
& certainty in things themſelves, upon which the dis 
« vine knowledge 5 Hynde is only ſaying, in othes 
words, that the divine know!edge.as. ſounded on the 
6 divine knowledge ;, p. g4. By certainty. in things 
themſelves. I have already explained myſeff to mean 
the truth and reality of things themſelvec or ibe truth 

of the propoſition which aſſerts their exiſtence or re- 
lation: And previous certainty of. things themſelves 
means nothing different from the truth of the propoſi 
tion, which aſferts their future exiſtence, or its being 

a real truth, that thoſe things will exiſt. Now, wheth- 

er to fay, that the divine foreknowledge of an event, 
is founded on the truth, that the event will come into 

exiſtence, be the ſame as to ſay, © that the divine fore 

c Knowledge is founded on the divine foreknowledge, 

Lam willing any candid perſon ſhould judge. T 


1 —.— 

ihe pot: ſays, p. 34 © That Wie in the 
* Deity, muſt mean the ſame thing with certainty. 
No doubt Ry in the Deity, i is the {ame thing 
with, -fubje&:ve certainty or certain knowledge; but 
it is not the ſame with 0b 
which is the ohjett of the divine knowledge. 

The Doctor grants, p. 41 That the future vo- 
% litions of moral agents ate ſo infallibly and indiſſo- 
& jubly connected with the W foreknowledge, 
ce which has had exiſtence from all eternity, that it is 


& impoſſible, that the Deity, ſhould. be deceived ; and 


& thetefore.. theſe volitions will moſt certainly wp 
& place. For by neceſſary here he“ [Preſident E 

wards] © ca mean nothing diſtinkt from iu. 
4b fallible certainty. But how does their beiog neeeſſa- 


46 ry in this ſenſe, i. + . infallibly certain, prove that the 
4 volitions of. moral agents ate effeQts p roduced by an 


& extrinſic cauſe.” -Undoubtedly by nec neceſſit Es 

this caſe Preſident Edwards means nothing ile 

from infallible certainty: This Zi yery thing 7 
abundantly declares himſelf to mean. Aid as 


h & the. .divine popes, Hug! by Dr. Weſt's concec 


fion, 4 has had exiſtence from eternity; and as t 
# yoliioas of moral agents are indiſſolubly connelie 
with that foreknowledge, and “ thoſe volitions Wi 
moſt certainly take place; of courſe there vag an 
infallible, eternal cerlainty, that all human voluio 
would, come into, exiſtence jd as they SA FRD, w 
Dr. Weſt grants all that we hold og this head; 
— becomes of liberty 20 Either /{de; to ali or not uy: ? 
inſtance, it. i now, divinely. ore k nown, that Gog 
nd. Magog will riſe and icompals the camp of the 
ſaints. e when Gog and Magag ſhall come 
into exiſtence, they will no more bave a liberiy 40 a7 
of not ud,. as to this inftance of their conduct, than 
| they would have, on the ſuppoſition that the ſame 
conduct were decreed. At is true, there would be 
this difference in the caſes, that the decree would 
_ the certain futurity of that condutt, but the 
K * | foreknowledge 


jelliue certainty, or the truth. 
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3 Wik liberty; then the divine decree, by which it is 
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 Breknowledge would not cauſe it: Vor it k of an 
importance as to liberty, by whom or by what WH 
certain füturity is cauſed, or whether” it be without 
cauſe. If a priſon when built, be no obſtruction to 
liberty, then the agency of the maſon and carpenter 
who built it was nothing oppoſed to liberty: So it 
Tertarm Futurity, \ when eltebühe, be not inconſiſtent 


3 is not inconſiſtent with liberty. 

Ii it ſh6uld be ſaid; that God foreſees, that Gag ont 
og will influence thenifelves to the conduct juſt 
mentioned; be it 6 ;*then it is now infallibly cer- 
- rain, that” Gog and” Magog will influence themſelves to 
that conduct. Where then is their liberty to act or not 
act b It is not left looſe and undetermined, whether 
they ſhall influence themſelves to that conduct ; but 
it is previouſly certain, tl that they, will: influence chem. 
S rad 
The Doctor in the 121 quotktion, offs,” «How 
e does their being infallibly certain, prove that the 
volitions of moral agents are effects produced b 4 
e an extrinſic cauſe . Suppoſe they are not e 
FeQs of an extrinſic cauſe, but are effeted by the 
FabjeR of thoſe volitivns, if that were poſſible; yet if it 
be pre viouſſy and from all eternity certain, that the fub- 
Jea will produce thefe volitions in himſelf; ſtill ther 
poo liberty to either fide, to act or not aft; but he is lim. 

to produce in himſelf thoſe very definite voli- 
tions, which are divinely foreſeen; and therefore he i- 
eonfined to one ſide, is confined o af and that definitely. 

Or ſuppoſe "theſe volitions are ptoduced by no 
hiſs whatever, then God foreſees that they are + 
bout to happen abſolutely without cauſe and by mere 
chance; ſtill there is in this cafe no liberty to either 
Tide, bur” the volitions are vithout cauſe confined * 
one fide only. 

It is abundantly vikeded: by Dr. Weſt and ben, 
that the circumſtance that the divine foreknowledge 
is not the efficient cauſe of human volitions, renders 


Sg sags. 2 


a 


that: 


that forẽknowledge entirely conſiſtent with their idea 
of liberty, even as the divine knowledge of a volition 
in preſent exiſtence is conſiſtent with the liberty of 
that volition. If by liberty in this caſe they mean 
ſelf. determination or the cauſation of volition by the 


ſubject himſelif; 1 grant, that the moſt abſolute 


ſoreknowledge is perfectly conſiſtent with - this idea 
of liberty: And fo is an abſolute decree as conſiſt- 
ent with it. If God were abfolutely to decree, that 

a particular man ſhall cauſe in himſelf a particu- 
lar volition, the man would accordingly cauſe: that 
volition in himſelf, and therefore according to the 
definition of liberty now given, he would be free. 
But if by liberty in this caſe be meant, what the writ- 
ers to whom Fam oppoſed, call a liberty to either ſide, 
and a power lo act or not act, as oppoſed to moral ne. 
ceflity ; the divine foreknowledge of a volition is ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with the liberty of that volition. 
For according to this definition, liberty implies, that 
the volition is not fixed or determined, and therefore 
it is uncertain what it will be, or whether it will be 


at all. But divine foreknowledge implies, that it is 


abſolutely certain, that a volition foreknown will be, 
and what it will be, as Dr. Weſt grants. 

Phe circumſtance, that fore knowledge does not ef- 
Aciently/cauſe an event to be certainly future, is notb- 
ing to the preſent purpoſe. We are not now inquir- 
ing what cauſes an event to be certainly future, but 
whether it be certainly future. If it be certainly fu- 

ture it is neceſſary, in the ſenſe in which we uſe the 

word necęſſity, let what will be the cauſe of that futuri- 
ty, or if the futurity be uncauſed. Divine propheey 


tain futurity of that event. But prophecy no more 
implies or proves the: certain futurity of the event 
foretold, than the divine foreknowledge implies and 
proves the certain futurity of the event fore known. 
To ſay, that a divine decree is ineonſiſtent with libex- 
1. | | tyz 


| i not the cauſe of the futurity of the event foretold, 
yet no man will ſay, that it does not prove the cer- 
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_ ty, becauſe it males the action certainly future, whey 
1 i che certain futurity itſelf. is allowed to be conſiſtent 
with liberty, is very ſtrange 4. What if it does make it 
certe inly future ? That certain futurity, when made, 
is not inconlittent. with liberty. So long as this ig 
granted, to hold that the divine decree as making or 
producing that certain futurity is ineonſiſtent wich 
liberty, is as abſurd as to grant that a free circulation 
of the fluids in the animal .confſtitutian is conſiſtent 
with health; and yet to hold, that exerciſe as produc. 
ing and merely becaule it produces that free circula 
11on, is inconſiſtent with health. Add: I 1210 7 
I grant, that divine foreknowledge is as conſiſtent 
with 4iberty, as the: divine knowledge of a preſent 
volition is. If by liberty be meant the cauſation of 
walition by the fubjef, God may undoubtedly. as 
well: foreſee this; as ſee it preſent. - But if by liberty 
be meant a liberty to either fide, a liberty to act of 
not act, as oppoſed to moral peceflity ; ſince this im. 
plies, with regard to an act now in exiſtence, wacer 
tainty whether the act does exiſt, and with regard 19 
a future act, uncertainty in the nature of things and 
uch uncertaĩnty is or can be with regard either to 
an act ſeen by God to be now in exiſtence; or an ad 
divinely foreſeen. As therefore the divine knowledge 
of the preſent exiſtence of an act, is utterly. inconſilt- 
ent with this kind of liberty in that act; we needinat 
and we do not pretend, that the divine foreknowledge 
of an act is more inconſiſtent; witb the fame kind of 
yjberty in the act forek non. There is this differ 
ence however in the caſes; knowledge of a preſent 
alt does not imply, that the act was certain previ 
"ouſly 10 its exiſtence. But the fore knowledge of an 
att does imply this. This difference ought carefull 
to be noticed, or we ſhall run into great errour. It 
when it is ſaid, that foreknowledge no more proves 
a neceſſity of the act foreknown, than the knowledge 
of an at at preſent exiſting, proves the mecellny of 
— 88 | TE ECOL IM 1 
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is att, the meaning be, chat foreknowledge no more 
proves, that the future act foreknown is certainly fus 

tare previouſly to the exiſtence. of it, than the know · 
| 2 8 a 5. . act proves, that this att was certain - 
ly future previouſly to its exiſtence; the truth of this 
propoſition is by no means allowed. Foreknowledge 
hy the very term reſpects Aa future event of courſe 
the fore knowledge exiſts before che event. And as it 
is granted on all hands, that foreknowledge implies a 
certainty of che event foreknown; it follows, that ther 
is a certainty. of the future exiſtence of every event fore- 
known, and this certainty is previous to thè exiſtence 
of the eyent ; But the knowledge of a preſent ev sem 
may not exiſt beſote the event itſelf; if it does, it is 

chen ſorelnouledge. And as it does not, fo. far as it 
W is che bare knowledge of a preſent event, exiſt theforg: 
the. event; it does not imply a previous centalntyy: 
that the event would come into exiſtengce. 1{m 

My ſeeing a mad perform an action does not prove, 
that it was certain beforehand, that he could perform it. 
But if a prophet under inſpiration ſees; that a man 
prove, chat it is beforehand certain, that he will per 
derm it“ And ſurely the foreſight of a prophet no 
more proves this, than the foreknowledge of God. 
Sbppoſe the act foreknown by God, is about to he 
elf originated, {till it is as neceſſary or certain before 
band, as if it were not to be ſelf. originated; becauſe 
we foreknewledge is from eternity and therefore pre- 
cedes the exiſtence of the act out of the divine mind. 
For though all things are always preſent in the divine 
ming ; yet all things are not always in preſent exiſtenee 
out of the divine mind, any more than all creatures exiſted 
from eternity. Be it ſo, chat in the divine foreknowi- 
edge all things are preſent ; then all human volitions are 
from <tervity as fixed and certain, as if they exiſted 
from eternity not only in the divine mind; but out of 
the divine mind, and are as incapable of not exiſting, 
as the divine mind is incapable of deluſion or * 
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& power to refrain from doing it;“ p. 43. This de- 


a power to refrain from doing it. But if by power 


to refrain from doing it. It is the very ſame abſurd. 


| In the ſame page the Doctor tells us, er The only 


« that am agent will conduct in ſuch a manner, at 


inability of the eontrary. And to aſſert, that an agent 
ner, and yet has a moral power to act in a different 


The Doctor ſays, p. 29, „ That infallible fore: 


e ſity or a neceſſity of conſequence ; i. e. it being ce7- 


126 | 
*. f Wipe. 3 HOLES If BE. S > Can & * 
« Bare certanty, that an agent will do f uch a thing) 
« does not imply in it, that he had not in himſelf 2 


pends on the meaning of the word power to refrain. 
If this mean natural power, as it has. been explained, 
it is granted, that ever ſo great certainty and even 
divine abſolute decree, that an agent ſhall do ſuch 2 
thing, does not imply in it, that he has not in himſelf 
to refrain be meant moral power, or a power oppolite 
to moral neceſſity, which is the bare certainty of 2 
moral action, it is abſurd and ſelf-contradittęry to 
ſay, that the bare certainty that an agent will do ſuch 
a thing, does not imply in it, that he has not a power 


ity and comradiction, as to ſay, that a bare certainty, 
that an agent will do ſuch a particular thing, does not 


imply in it x eertainty, that he will do it. 


& queſtion , whether ſuppoſing it to be foreknown, 


«ſuch a time, it will be any contradiction to affirm, 
& that the ſaid agent will have a power, at the ſame 
c time, to a& in a different manner.“ If it be fore. 
known that an agent will att in a particular manner, 
at a particular time; it will be granted, that there is 
a certainty, that he will act in that particular. But 
certainty of moral action is moral neceſſity, and moral 


is under a moral inability to act in a different man- 


manner, is a direct contradiction nr 
& knowledge in the Deity does not prove, that events 
<« take place in conſequence of an antecedent or pre- 
c yious neceſlity ; that it only proves a logical neceſ- 


& gain, that a thing will take place, it follows, that 10 
* affert that it will not take place, muſt be falſe and 
%%%%%%%%%%JJͤĩ 
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et cannot be true.” As the Doctor makes much 
of this, which he calls a logical neceſſity, or a neceſſi- 
15 , conſeguence, let us examine it. ; | 
Te foreknowledge of God is here ſaid: to prove a 
| logical neceſſity only, or a neceſſity of conſequence; 
which 4s ſaid to be this, that it being certain, that a 
« thing will take place, it follows, that to aſſert that 
te it will not take place, muſt be falſe and cannot be 
te true.” Here one thing is ſaid to follow from an- 
other, by a logical neceſſity or a neceſſity of conſe- 
quence. Let us take an example : It is a certain 
truth that the dead will riſe ; and does it hence fol- 
lo, that it is a falſehood, that the dead will not riſe ? 
No, the latter is no more a conſequence from the 
former, than' the former is a conſequence from the 
latter; or than that twice two are not unequal to four, 
is a conſequence from this propoſition, that twice two 
are equal to four ; or than from. its being true, that a 
thing is, it follows as a conſequence that it is not true, 
that it is not. The one is no conſequence from the 
other, but is preciſely the ſame thing expreſſed in dif- 
ferent words, which convey the very ſame idea. You 
might as well ſay, that if a man be 4:nd, it follows as 
a. conſequence, that he is benevolent ; or that if a 
wan be bu/3, it follows as a conſequence, that he is 
employed in bufneſs. Thus we may argue and draw 
conſequences all day long, yet make no more progreſs, 
than the ſoldier who marches without gaining ground. 
Dr. Weſt ſays, p. g2, 5 No neceſſit is implied in 
« divine preſcience, except merely a logical one; 
* but this is in the nature of things ſubſequent 
© to the infallible foreknowledge of the exiſtence of 
$ the thing foreknown.“ But does Dr. Weſt mean, that 
in foreknowledge God foreſees an event as uncertain, 
| and that in conſequence of this foreſight the event 
becomes certain? Surely the Doctor did not well 
conſider the ſubject, if this be his meaning. To fore- 
| know js certainly io foreſee: And certainly to fore- 
ſee, js to ſee a future event as certainly about to hs 


in foreknow 


. binder its happening.“ Therefore it has no infla. 


object of it. This alſo is abundantly: implied in va 


ælhat certainty is a different thing from the certainty itſell. 
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This certainty of its futurity is fuppoſed and implied 
ledge, and is not the con ſeguente of it. 
Dr. Weſt ſays, It will be readily granted ot all fides, 
that even the divine fore knowledge itſelf has no in. 
, Huence nor cauſal force, with regard to the thing 
& foteknown, either to bring. it into exiſtence, or 0 


ence to make its exiſtence certain or neceſſary; hoy 
then is the neceſſity ſulſeguent to foreknowledge? The 
-certainty of its exiſtence is antecedent. in the order d 
nature to the foreknowledge, and is the ground or the 


rious paſſages of Dr. Weſt's. book, as has been ſhow 
above. In p. 53, the Doctor ſpeaks of his logical 

neceſſity as only a conſequence founded upon the i 
.< certainty of the thing foreknown.” But this ee 
tainty of moral actions is the. very moral neceſſity, for 
which we plead. If the Doctor mean this by his log 
ical neceſſity, it. ĩs preſumed, that the reader ſees the 
abſurdity of ſaying, that this neceflity is conſeguent oplf 
the divine foreknowledge ; and alſo the abſurdity df 


ſaying chat it is founded on the | certainty of the thing 


forekabwn. A thing is not. conſequent on itfelf not 
on that which is founded on itſelf, as foreknowiedge 
4s founded. on the certainty of the thing forek non 
If the DoQor mean any thing elſe by his logical ne 
ceſſny, I wiſh to be informed: haw he. means any thing 
40 the purpole of oppoſing that moral neeeſſity of hu 
man actions, which" Prefident. Edwards had advanced, 
and by which he explained himſelf to mean the certain 
ty of moral actions. A logical neceſſity conſequent on 


But allowing, what Dr. Weſt holds, That fore. 
knowledge proves a neceſſity eonſequential to fore 
knowledge; this neceſſity would be as inconſiſtent 
with liberty, as one that is antecedent to foreknou 
edge; becauſe the neceſſity would exiſt antecedently 
to the actions of creatures, as it follows immediately 
Loe forekaowledge, s. 
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The Doctor, in his Second Part, p. 92, ſays, “Mr 
* Edwards had raiſed , a ſpectre, which he could not 
& lay. With him neceſfity was neceſſity; and with 
„ him it was all one, whether the neceſſity was previ- 
6 ous to the thing in queſtion, or a conſequence drawn 
& from the ſuppoſition of its having taken place.“ 
This is an injurious repreſentation. The neceſſity 
for which Preſident Edwards pleads, is “ previous to 
« the thing in queſtion,” and he never pleads for a ne- 
ceſſity which is a conſequence drawn from the mere 
« ſappoſition' of its having taken place.” The neceſſi- 
ty for which he pleads, is that which is implied in di- 
yine foreknowledge ; and as this exiſts before the 
event foreknown, ſo the neceſſity which is implied in 
Ii and proved by it, is alſo previous to that event, and 
does not follow or begin to exiſt in conſequence even 
of that foreknowledge, and much leſs in conſequence 
of the ſuppoſition, that the thing foreknown has taken 
place. The only thing, fo far as I know, which could 
give occaſion for this repreſentation by Dr. Welt is, 
that Preſident Edwards calls this neceſſity a neceſſity 
F conſequence, and ſays, that a thing neceſſary in its 
own nature, or one that has already come into exiſt- 
ence, being ſuppoſed, another thing neceſſarily con- 
nected with either of the former, and the neceſſity of 
Lwhoſe exiſtence is in queſtion, certainly follows; i. e. 
the neceſiity of this laſt thing certainly follows from 
the exiſtence or ſuppoſition of the exiſtence, of either 
of the former. For inſtance, when the divine decree 
or foreknowledge of an event is ſuppoſed, the exiſt- 
ence of the event decreed or foreknown will certain- 
Ty follow. But the neceſſity, which Dr. Weſt inju- 
nouſly imputes to Preſident Edwards, is not the ne- 
ceflary exiſtence of one thing, implied in the ſuppoſed 
exiſtence of another ; but the neceſſary exiſtence of 
one and the ſame thing, ſo long as it is ſuppoſed to ex- 
iſt; and this neceffary exiſtence amounts to no more 
than the mere identical, trifling propoſition, that what 
19, is. Of ſuch trifling Preſident Edwards was inca- 
Jr IR „ c pable, 


pable, and:the. implicit imputation, that he has writ- A 
ten an oftavo volume in ſupport of a propoſition ſo a 
inſignificant, ought either never to have been made, a 
or to have been better ſupported, than by mere a. © 
PPP 
In the latter part of his third eſſay, the Doctor has *! 
ſpent a number of pages to ſhow, that a certainty that 2 

a man vill perform particular actions does not imply 1 
that he is under a neceſſity of performing them, or Al 
that he has no power to avoid them. But all this is K 
labour loſt, and is. eaſily anſwered by making the dif. * 
tinction between natural and moral inability ; or i . 
all depends on the ambiguity of words and is mere . 

| :logomachy. . etna F: 
Dr. Clarke endeavours to evade the argument for 4 | 
moral neceſſity drawn from the divine foreknowledge, 3. 
by ſaying, that. foreknowledge no more implies necek- 15 
ſity, than the truth of a ꝓropaſition aſſerting ſome fu. Te 
ture event implies neceſſity. This may be granted. 15 
If a propoſition aſſerting ſome future event, be a re- 15 
al and abſolute truth, there is an abſolute certainty off 4h 
the event ; ſuch abſolute certainty is all, that is impli- * 
ed in the divine foreknowledge ; and all the mor ey 
neceſſity for which we plead. And. though this ce. et 
4ainty. is conſiſtent with a phyſical or natural ability to et 
do otherwiſe, it is not conſiſtent with the contingence hag 
or uncertainty of the gyent., So that there is no lib - te 
erty of contingence in the, caſe, no liberty to either ay 
ſide, to act or not act, no liberty inconſiſtent with 90 
previous certainty of moral action, which is moral ar 
Dr. Weſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſes. the dodtrine, that the BW is 
divine decrees are the foundation of God's foreknoul- ac 
edge. As I have already obſerved, this queſtion WF is1 
ſeems to be foreign from the diſpute concerning lib- tel 
erty; therefore I do not wiſh to bring it in here; ty 
otherwiſe I ſhould have no objection to entering on "Ge 
the diſcuſſion of it. But ſuppoſe the contrary were tie 


&ruc, that forcknoyledge is the foundation of deere 
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1 preſume it would be granted, that decrees immedi- 
ately follow foreknowledge. Therefore all events 
are decreed before they come to paſs. And as de- 
erces eftabliſh, or imply an 'eſtabliſhment” of the e- 
vents decteed, and this antecedently to their exiſtence ; 
therefore on this plan there is an abſolute certainty of 
all events and moral actions, and that antecedent- 
n exiſtence of thoſe aftions'; becauſe they are 
IF abfolutely decreed by God immediately on his fore- 
knowledge of them and before they come into exiſt- 
ence. . n I i HIGE DOES 29236177 
If this does not imply, that foreknowledge is not 
ec an effential, attribute, I am under a great miſtake 15 
P. 35. Beit ſo, that Dr. Weſt is under a great miſtake; 
what follows ? Is it impoſſible, that he ſhould be un- 
der a great miſtake ? If foreknowledge be an eſſen- 
Tia! attribute, it doubtleſs exiſts" antecedently to hu- 
man © ations, ' and therefore implies a certainty 
of them” antecedent to their exiſtence. The truth 


7 


is, that the foreknowledge of any particular event 
is no more an eſſential attribute of God, than 
the knowledge of any preſent or paſt event. Knowledge 
in general is an eſſential attribute; but any par- 
ticular perception of the divine mind is no more an 


eſſedtial attribute, than any particular act of the di- 


Vine will, or any one dectee of God. Will in gener- 
Alis an eſſential attribute; but Dr. Weſt will not pre- 
tend, that every act of the divine will is an eſſential 
attribute. Or ik it be, doubtleſs every inſtance of 
Toreknowledge'is an eſſential attribute. By the ſame 
argument by which Dr. Weſt proves, that according - 
to our ideas of decrees and foreknowledge, knowledge 
is not an eſſential attribute; it may be proved, that 

according to Dr. Weſt's ideas of thoſe ſubjects, will 
is not an eſſentiab attribute of God. The Dottor, p. 36, 
tells us, 0 That the divine determinations are the Det- 
ty decreeing and willing;“ i. e. they are the will of 
God. But according to him the divine determina- 
| tionsofdecrees are founded on foreknowledge. There- 


A 
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fore the divine will is founded on God's forektowl- 
edge and is not an eſſential attribute of God, but is 
ſelf-created, or a creatureof the divine underſtanding. 
The advocates for liberty to act or not adt, “ pre- 
« tend not to be able to ſolve the difficulty ariſing from 
& divine preſcience.“ This is an honeſt confeſſion. 
Yet with this acknowledged inſuperable difficulty 
attending this favourite doctrine, they are determined 
to adhere to it. This confeſſion Dr. Price in particular 
makes in the following words; The foreknowledge of a 
e contingent event carry ing the appearanceof a contra- 
& diQion, is indeed a difficulty ; and I do not pretend to 


et be capable of removing it. Correſpondence with 
Prieſtley, p. 175. this be a ſufficient apology for 
holding a doctrine, which cannot be reconciled with 
an acknowledged truth, it will be eaſy to apologize for 
holding any doftrine whatever; e. g. the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation. It is only neceſſary to ſay, “ That 
a body ſhould be turned into fleſh, and yet retain all 
the ſenſible qualities of bread, as it carries the ap- 
pearance of a contradiction, is indeed a difficulty; 
and we do not pretend to be capable of removingit. 

Dr. Weſt holds, p. 53, that what is foreknown by 
God, is eternal truth.; yet, p. 33, he holds, that “ there 
ec is no antecedent certainty. in things themſelves, on 
- & which divine preſcience is founded: i. e. God 
knows a propoſition to be a certain truth, before it is 
a certain truth, and after his knowledge of it, it becomes 
a certain and eternal truth; yet the divine knowledge 
has no cauſal influence to make it a truth. He 
firenuouſly 1 the idea, that human moral actions 
are certainly future antecedently to the divine fore- 
knowledge of them; at the ſame time, he grants, that 
they ate not made certainly future by the divine fore- 

knowledge; and yet holds, that as foreknown by 

God, they are eternal truths. If they be eternal truths, 
doubtleſs the propoſitions which aſſert them, were 
certainly true from eternity, and therefore in the di- 


vine foreknowledge of them God perceived that m_ in 


16g 
fal truth and certainty, and:that'certainty was the ob- 
ject and ſo the ground of the divine foreknowledge, 
and therefore there was (“ ah antecedent certainty in 
« things themſelves, on which the divine prefcience is 
& founded” ——Befides;- as the Doctor grants that 
foreknowledge has no influence to cauſe that certain- 
ty; I af,” By what is it cauſed 2 Is it cauſed by noth- 
ing ? According to the Dottor the certain futurity of 
the things forekrown by God does not exiſt antece- 
dently to foreknowledge; and is not cauſed by it; yet 
it exiſts from eternity; and itis that very eternal truth 
which there is in all things foreknown by God. 
In page 43 he grants, that all things would take 
te place fut in the ſame manner, if they were not fore. 
e known, as they do now.” Then all things and all e- 
vents Are fixed and eſtabliſned independently of fore- 
knowledge and antecedently to it, and were indepen- 
"gently of forcktibwledge certainly about io be. With 
Vhat confiſteney then does Pr. Weſt deny a certainty 
in things themfelves antecedent to fore knowledge. 
"And on what! ground can he dppoſe the doarine of di- 
Mine decrees; which repreſents thoſe decrees as antece- 
dent in the order of nature io fore knowledge 
1 God from all eternity knew e 
they were future, and future in the order of nature 
| before forekriowledge; and were future by the divine 
ugeney or by the agency of ſome other cauſe, or of no 
cauſe at all. If ey were future by the agency of 
God; chat is all that the doctrine of abſolute decrees im- 
plies If they vere future by the agency of any oth- 
er cauſe, this ſuppoſes another eternal cauſe. If they 
| were future by no cauſe, they may and will come in- 
to exiſtence by no cguſe; which is abſurde To im- 
agine; that they are from eternity futhre by the agen- 
ey of human free will, is to fuppoſe, that human free 
will either exiſted from eternity, or could andidid pro- 
duce effects eternal ages before it'exifteds . 
Ie is ſaid, that there is properly no foreknowledge 
in God, chat all his knowledgè is preſent * 
LA . Ls : An 
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and that paſt, preſent and future, are now all * 


in the divine mind. —— Still God does not view all 


polſtble things as preſent. The exiſtence of ſome things 
is preſent to God; only the poſſibility of other things 


is preſent to him. Whence ariſes this difference? 


What gives ſome things a preſent exiſtence in the di- 
vine mind, when other things have only a poſſible ex- 


iſtence in 'the ſame mind? This difference is an ef- 
fect ; otherwiſe all real exiſtences and events are ne- 


ceſſary exiſtences, or ihoſe which are not veceſſary, 


become future, and finally come into exiſtence, with 


a cauſe. The difference between poſſible and future 
volitions cannot be the effect of the mind of the crea- 


ture; becauſe it exiſted before that mind exiſted. 


© By all things being preſent in the divine . 
meant not that God now ſees them to be preſent to 
ereatures and in their view; but that his view of all 


things, ſo far as relates to himſelf, i is the ſame as it will 
be, when they hall have come into exiſtence in the 


view of creatures. He ſees them not to be in exiſt- 


ence as to us, but ſees:their exiſtence to be as to us 


future. And this is all that we mean by foreknowledge. 


So that ſaying, that all knowledge in God is ; preſent 
| knowledge, does not ſhow, that there is no foreknovl- 


edge inhim. A knowledge: of things as future with re- 
ſpełtio creatures, is foreknowledge : And the whole ob- 
jection, that the divine e is all preſent knoul· 
edge, is founded on the ambiguity of words, or of the 
phraſe, all things. are ſo in the divine mina, or this, 
Hs all the divine knowledge is preſent knowledge. 
If che meaning of that | phraſe be, that God ſees nov) 
that certain things will at ſome future time be in ex- 
iſtence in the view of creatures; this is granted on 
all hands; and what follows from it? Surely. not that 


there is no certainty previous to the exiſtence of thoſe 


things in the view of creatures, that they will. thus be 


in exiſtence ; but, that there is ſuch a certainty: 


Therefore in this ſenſe of the phraſe it is not at all op- 


"poſed toy but * the — of previous 1 | 
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and moral neceſſity, which we maintain. If that phraſe 
mean, that God now ſees all events, which ever take 
place, to have a preſent exiſtence in the view of crea- 
tures; this is not true and will not be pretended by 
our opponents. - Yet this is the only ſenſe of the 
phraſe, which oppoſes the dottrine of previous certain- 
ty as argued ſrom the divine foreknowledge. That: 
all things are preſent in the divine mind, can mean 
no more, than that all things are now ſeen by God, 
and that there is no paſt nor future with him. Still 
he views ſome things to be paſt, and other things to 
be future, with reſpect to creatures: And his view of 


ſome things as future with reſpect to creatures, is 


what we mean by the divine foreknowledge ; not that 
he views things as future with reſpect to himſelf. If 
therefore God now ſees,” that certain volitions will 


hereaſter take place in the minds of Gog and Ma- 


gog, according to prophecy, they will ceriainly take 
place, and there is a moral neceſſity of it, and a'morat. 
neceſſity now exiſting ages before thoſe volitions will 


have an exiſtence in the minds of thoſe men. The 


conſideration, that all things are preſent with God, 
does, as before obſerved, not at all prove, that there 
is not now a previous certainty or moral neceſſity, 


that thoſe volitions will come into exiſtence; but ev- 


idently 3 that there is ſuch certainty, and that in 
wo reſpects; (1.) A certainty previous in order 
of time to the exiſtence of thoſe volitions in the minds 


of Gog and Magog. (2. ) A certainty previous in the 


order of nature to the divine foreknowledge itſelf, and 


which is the foundation of that foreknowledge. 


Mlioſt or all the objections brought againſt moral 


neceſſity, may be brought with equal force againſt di- 


vine foreknowledge. For example; If there be 
* an abſolute moral neceſſity, that John go on in ſin, and 
be finally damned, there is no poſſibility that he be 
< ſaved. © Then vhy ſhould he or any other perſon uſe 
* any endeavours toward his ſalvation? If there be 


force in his objection, it is equally forcible againſt 
i: | 1 85 ; | L. 1 
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ivine; foreknowledge: Thus, If God foreknow, that | 
John will go on in ſin and be finally damned, there is 
an abſolute certainty or moral neceſſity of it. There. ˖ 
fore there is no poſſibility of John's ſalvation; and 
why ſhould be or any other perſon put forth any en- a 
deavours toward it? This and all objedtions of the kind 0 
imply, that all moral events are left in a ſtate of per- i, 
fett uncertainty, till they come to paſs, that they come it 
to paſs hy mere chance, and that they are not, and can- | 
not poſſibly be, the objects of foreknawledge. 
It has been already obſeryed, that though divine 
foreknowledge is not ihe efficient cauſe of the certain 
futurity of any event; yet it implies, that the event is 
certainly future, and this certainty, let it be cauſed by 
what it will, or though it he uncauſed, is with reſpe& 
to a moral event, moral neceſſity, and equally conſiſt- 
ent or inconſiſtent with liberty, as if it were cauled by 
foreknowledge. I now obſerve further, that this cer. 
tain futurity undoubtedly is cauſed by fomething. It is 
equally abſurd to imagine, that an event may become 
future without a cauſe, as that it may come into exift- 
ence without a cauſe. Cextain futurity implies, that 
the addual exiſtence of the event is. ſecured to take 
place in due tyme., And whateyer is able thus to ſe- 
cure the event, is able to bring it into exiſtence. . If 
it may be ſecured without a cauſe, it may be brought 
into exiſtence without a cauſe. This certain futurity 
of all events from eternity is an effect, and cannot be the 
effect of any creature, becauſe no creature exiſted from 
eternity. It muſt therefore be the effect of the Creator, 
who alone exiſted from eternity, and who alone there- 
fore could from eternity give futurity to any event. 
_ Therefore however frightened Dr. Weſt and other 
writers be at the idea, that moral actions ſhould be 
the effeft of a cauſe extrinſic to ihe ſubject of thoſe 
| ations, We ſeem 0 be neceſſitated to give into this 
ddea, from the conſideration, that all, moral actions of 
creatures were from eternity foreknown and therefore 
were certainly future. This eternal futurity muſt be 
SALY 1 ts | | 5 9 
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bat an effect of a cauſe extrinſic to all creatures. This 


e is extrinſic cauſe ſecures their exiſtence, and in due 
re- time ałlually brings them into exiſtencgcge. 
and It is ſaid, that God knows all things from eternity, 
en- as we know things preſently exiſting before our eyes. 
ind Now the actual exiſtence of things out of our minds 
per- is the foundation of our knowledge in the caſe. But 
dme it will not be ſaid, that all things exiſted from eternity 
can- out of the divine mind, and that this exiſtence of 
them is the foundation of the divine eternal knowl- 
vine edge of them or of their exiflence in the divine mind. 
tain If they did eternally exiſt. out of the divine mind, 
nt is they were neceſſarily exiſtent in the ſame ſenſe in 
d by which God is; and conſequently none of our actions 
[peg are cauſed. by. ourſelves or by our ſelf-determining 
nfaſt- power: They are as uncauſed, as neceflary and ag 
2d by eternal, as the divine exiſtence. _ —- | 
cer- WF Dr. Clarke in his remarks on Collins, p. 39, ſays, 
It is that “ in the argument drawn againſt liberty from the 
come « divinepreſcience, or power of judging infallibly con- 
exit te cerning free events, it muſt be proved, that things 
„chat * otherwiſe ſuppoſed free, will thereby unavoidably 
take & become neceſſary. On this I remark, ( 1.) That 
o ſe- if by the word free the Doctor mean any thing oppo- 
>. If lite to the moſt abſolute moral neceſſity, he muſt 
ought mean contingent, uncertain, not certainly future. But 
turity i nothing is in this ſenſe ſuppoſed, or allowed, to be 
be the free. (z.) We do not pretend from the divine 
from preſcience ta prove, that © thereby things una voida- 
-eatory bly become neceſſary, or certainly future. But we 
there · ¶ do pretend from preſcience ta prove, that all events 
event. were certainly future, in the order of nature, antece- 


other dently to the preſcience ; and that they are certainly 
1d. be future, in the order of time, antecedently to their ex- 
thoſe iſtence. J „ 
to this Dr. Clarke in his Being and Attributes, p. gg, &c. 
ons of grants, that all things are and were certain from eter- 
zrefore I nity, and yet ſuppoſes, p. 97, that an univerſal fatali- 
ault be would be inconſiſtent with morality. But it ſeems, 
an 28 e | that 


'- 188... 
iti according to the Doctor an univerſal and eternal 
ceeertainty of all things is not inconſiſtent with morali- 
IS 905 ; and if by fatality he meant any thing. different 
A from certainty, he oppoſes what nobody holds 
Ibid, p. 98, the Doctor ſays, © mere certainty of 
e event does not imply neceſſity.” But mere cer. 
rainty of event doubtleſs implies itſelf, and that is all 
| the neceſſity, for which we plead, The Doctor's ar- 
gument to prove, that certainty does not imply necel-_ 
ſity, is that foreknowledge implies no more certainty, 
than would exiſt without it, At the ſame time be 
grants, that there is © the ſame certainty of event in 
every one of man's actions, as if they were never ſo 
* fatal and neceſſary.” Now any other certainty or ne- 
- celſlity than this we do not pretend to be implied in 
foreknowledge. And as the Doctor himſelf grants 
- this neceſſity to exiſt, whether there be or be not fore- 
\ knowledge ; then in e caſe all that neceſſity, for 
which we plead, is granted to exiſt. | 
Dr. Welt, in p. 20, 21, Part II, "thinks Preſident 
Edwards inconſiſtent with himſelf, in denying, that 
the divine decrees are founded on foreknowledge, and 
yet holding, that © the perfection of his underſtanding 
js the foundation of his decrees.” The Dottor ar- 
gues, that © If foreknowledge in the Deity, is part of 
6 the perfection of the divine underſtanding. Then is it 
the foundation of his wiſe urpoſes and decrees ; 
* and ſo his objection lies j alt as ſtrong againſt him, 
as againſt us. Doubtleſs the perfection of the di- 
SS underſtanding ; i.. e God's perfect view of the 
- fitneſs of certain things to certain uſes and ends, is the 
reaſon why he decrees and appoints thoſe things to 
- thoſe uſes and ends. But this 1s very different from 
. ſuppoſing that foreknowledge is the foundation of de- 
crees, and that God firſt foreſees certain events about 
to take place, and then decrees to permit them to take 
place. And the inconcluſivenefs of Dr. Weſt's argu- 
ment juſt quoted, may appear thus; If aſter- Knowledge, 
"ofa rde edge, that events have taken * be a par 


169 


of the divine underſtanding ; then it is the foundation 
of his wiſe purpoſes and decrees. But it will not be pre- 


the argument of the Doctor. Not every perception 
which belongs to the divine underſtanding is the 


tended, that the conſequent in this cafe juſtly follows. 
. from the antecedent. Yet it follows as juſtly as in 


foundation of God's decrees univerſally” or generally : 25 


Beſide the inſtance already mentioned, I might men- 
tion God's perfect knowledge of geometry, mechanics, 
&c. The divine perfect knowledge of thoſe ſciences 
is not the foundation of all God's decrees ; No more 
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cauſe we, find, that ve. have a power to conbder and 
examine an ation propoſed to us, and to fuſpend our 
determination upon it, till we ſhall have duly conſid. 

ered it —— But as the determination to ſuſpend and 
examine is a voluntary ad, it no more appears to 
be without motive or without moral neceſſity than 
any other voluntary act. Suſpenſion is either a vol. 
untary act or not. If it be a voluntary act, it no 
more appears to be without motive and moral neceſ. 
ty, than any other voluntary act. If it be not a volun- 
tary act, it is not a free act, nor is any liberty exerciſed 
in it; and therefore it is nothing to the preſent purpoſe, 
To argue, that we have a power of ſelf.determina- 
tion, becauſe we have a power to ſuſpend an action, 
is as groundleſs, as to argue, that we have a power of 
ſelf. determination, becauſe we have a power to chooſe 
to act, or becauſe we have a pawer of will. Suſpen- 
ſion is a voluntary act or a volition, and the argument 
under conſideration is this; A man has a volition, not 
at preſent to determine in a certain caſe ; therefore 
he has a power efficiently to cauſe. volition in him- 
ſelf. This argument is juſt as concluſive as the fol- 
lowing ; A man has a volition at preſent to determine 
in a certain caſe ; therefore he has a power efficiently 
to cauſe volition in himſelf : Or as this; A man bas a 
a volition, therefore he has a power efficiently to cauſe 
volition in himſel © dE 
But if ſuſpenſion be no voluntary aQ, but a total 

_ ſuſpenſion of all volition, it is, if poſſible, fill leſs a 
proof of ſelf. determination. Self-determination is a vol- 
untary act, and ſuſpenſion is brought as an N 
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T.is argyed, that we are poſſeſſed of a ſelf deter 
mining power and a liberty to either fide, be. 


mean, 
adyoc; 
grant | 
argum 
ihe mi 


* 1 


of ſelf, determination. But how can that, which is na 
voluntary act be an inſtance of a voluntary aft ? This 


is as ahſu rd as. 40 argue elf. determination from any 


intellefual perception, or from the perfect inſenfibil- 
ity of a dead corple.——But this mode of arguing ts 
familiar with Dr. Weſt, who conſtantly argues a ſelf 
rmining power, from a power to not act, a power 
& Self-determination is argued from our own con- 
ſciouſneſs. and experience. Dr. Welt, ſays, page 
26,. that we, experience in ourſelves; that in willing 
1 309 chooſing, we act independently of any extrinſic 
cauſe.” Others hold, that we are conſcious of ſelf-de- 
termination and an exemption from extrinſic cauſal 
Ity.-— When. gentlemen ſpeak of experience and 
conſciouſneſs, they ought to confine their obſeryations 
to themſelyes ; as no man is .conſcious of more than 
paſſes in his on mind, and in ſuch. things a man 
[can with certainty tell his own experience only. For 
my own part, I am not conſcious of either felf-cauſa- 
uon of yolition, or an exemption from extrinſic cauſ- 
ality.; and to be ſure I am not conſcious, that my 
volitions take place without cauſe and by mere chance. 
I am conſciqus of volitions of yarious kinds; but I 
never yet caught myſelf in the act of making a volition, 
if this mean any thing more than having a volition or 
being the ſubject of it. If any man be conſcious, 
that he makes his own volitions, he is doubtleſs con- 
ſejous of two diſlinct acts in this, one the aff made by 
himſelf, another the af making or by which he makes 
the af made. Now will any man profeſs to the world, 
that 117 or ever bas been conſcious of theſe diſtinct 
cs ? If not, let bim tell the world what he means by 
being the efficient cauſe of his own volitions. If he 
mean, that. he has volitions, this is no more than the 
adyocates for moral neceſſity are conſcious of, and to 
Srapt that this is, all that is meant, is to give up the 
argument. If it be meant, that he cauſes them by 
ihe ming ufelf _ ſome power of the mind ang not 


| by 
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by any af! of the mind or of thoſe powers; 31 appeal be 
to the reader, whether this be, or can be, a matter of con 
conſciouſneſs. I take it to be univerſally granted, MW min 
that no man can be conſcious of more than the ts ei 


and perceptions of bis own mind. The exiſtence of nul 


the mind and of its powers, is in 25 from the acts, Ml ther 
and we are not properly conſcious of them. Dr. ing 
Reid may be an authority with the gentlemen, with Ml this 
whom I am now. concerned. Powers ſays be, © 1 expe 
4 not an object of any of our external ſenſes, nor Wl term 
4 even an object of ee That it is not ſeen, conſ 
* nor heard, nor touched, nor taſted, nor ſmelt, need: Wl preſi 
4 no proof. That ve are not conſcious of it, in the Wi expe 
*. proper ſenſe of the word, will be no leſs evident, i the f 
« we reflett, that conſciouſneſs i is that power of the A 
„ mind, by which it has an immediate | knowledge of Bi chat 
te its own operations, | Power. is. not ah operation of WF caulc 
* the mind, and therefore is no objett of conſcioufneſ. Wl unlej 
& Indeed every operation of the mind is the exertion Wi we. 0 
& of ſome power of the mind; but we are conſciou WW now. 
r of the operation only, and the power lies behind the att b 
I ſcene : And though we bo juſtly infer the power cauſe 
te from the operation, it muſt be remembered, tba not þ 
« inferring is not the province of conſciouſneſs, k but a be ne 


©& reaſon.” Eſſays on Active Powers, p. 7. conſc 

If from our conſciouſneſs of volitions, it follow do nc 
that we efficiently cauje thoſe volitions, let a reaſon be own. 
given, why it will not equally follow from our con. cauſe 
ſciouſneſs of any perception, e. g. the ſound of chu them! 
der, that we efficiently cauſe that toa.. are n. 
If ve be the efficient cauſes of our own volition exper 
they are effetts. But an effect is produced by a pte. evide: 
vious exertion of the efficient cauſe, which act is trinſie 
diſtin& from the effect, as the divine creating act was Le 
diſtinct from the world created. Every effekt is pal. 7, P! 
ſive with regard to its cauſe, and paſſive in this reſpelt, © volitic 
that-the cauſal act of the efficient o operates upon it : W poor. 
Therefore the volition is and muſt be diſtinct from the © that h 


att of the efficient by which it is cauſed. If a 3 2 by a 
| + RW 


DR I 
peal be the efficient cauſe of his own volition and he be 
r of conſciqus of it, he is conſcious of an act of his own 
ted, mind previous to every volition cauſed, by himſelf, 
afts i efficienily cauſing that volition, and as this cauſing act 
e of WW mult, be a; voluntary act, in order, to be a free one 

a — muſt. be an infinite ſeries of voluntary acts caul- 
ing one another, or one att before the firſt: And of 
this the man who is ſubject, muſt have a conſeious 
experience, or elſe he cannot be conſcious of ſelf. de- 
termination. Whether any man will profeſs to be 
conſcious of all this, we muſt, wait to fee. It is to be 
preſumed boweyer, that no wan, will profeſs to have 
experienced an infinite ſeries of acts, or one act before 
he felt wA-. ODT WS OTROS Or, 07 9002 


As to knowing by, conſciouſneſs and experience, 
that our..yolitions are not. the, effect of an extrinſic 
cauſe. ; this 1 conceiye_ is an abſolute impollibility, 
unleſs we know by experience and are conlcious, that 
we, ourſe] ves, efficiently cauſe them. in the manner juſt - 
now deſcribed, viz. in an infinite ſeries, or with one 
aft before the firſl. Unleſs we, be conſcious, that we | 
cauſe our, own firſt yolition by a previous abt, we can- 
not he conſcious, that we cauſe it at all. And if we 
be not conſcious, that we cauſe that, we cannot be 
conſcious but that it was, cauled extfinſically. If we 
da; not experience that we cauſe our volitions by our 
own previous atts, we do not experience, that we 
zauſe them at all. All we experience is the volitions 
themſelves, and we have po more cyidence, that they 
| are. not the effects of an extrinſic cauſe, than from the 
tions {MW experience of any of our ideas of ſenſation, we have 
a pre: evidence that, thoſe, ideas are not excited by an ex- 
%% „„ ig 
x Let an inſtance be taken and 1 preſume no nan 
s pal- will pretend, that he is conſcious, that he cauſes one 
ſpett, volition, another: e. g. a volition to give to the 
on it : W poor. Will any man pretend, that he is conſcious, 
m the © that be cauſes in binſelf a volition to give to the poòr, 
a man W by a previous volition ; and that he in the firſt place 
bell. © 05 0 Vet: eee finds, 


14. 
Fade hy conſeiouſmeſt, that he chooſes to have à vo! 


lition to give to the poor before he has it, and that by 
de becomes Willing to give to the 


this previous choice 
Door ? If no man will pretend this, but every man b 


he bare ſtating ofthe caſe ſees, that it implies the ab: 
firſt 110 that het willing before he is willing, ſurely it 
time to give up this argument from Expert: 
Wh Nad dalle e 
It has been ſaid, that we peretive 0 extrinfic inflit 
ence producing our Volitions. Not do we” perteive 


aby crib influence producing a reat part of cut 


thoughts and perception, which Jet il Will not be pre 
tended, that we Oürfelbes cduſ. 
"xt impoſlible for a man tobe conſcious ofantg e 
otherwiſe than às He is either not confclos ie or i 
conſcious of che oppoſite poſitive. Therefore Wen i 
is ſald, that Me Are conſeioug;that ot volitions are not 
the effect of an extritific ahi: the'meabitig muſt be el 
ther that we ate rigtconfcions, that they are the effect 
an extrinſic cauſe, or that we are confcrous, that we 
a efficiently Cauſe them Gütſelves. That we' are 
not enfibd that our volitions are the effect of ah 
"extrinſic cauſe? is n proof, that they Are in fakt "nat 
the effect of ſuch a cauſe becauſe if the) "were the 
effekt of ſuch a cauſe, Gat e 888010 not be col 
ſcious, of it. If whether they be the effect of fuel 
cauſe or not, we:ſhould' not be coiſcious, that. the) 
'are the effect of fach a caufe, then the circamftance 
that we are not conſcicbs, that they are the effeck of 
Yuch' a cauſe, is no proof either” way. Nor are vt 
| conſcious, that we do efficiently caufe our own vol. 
tions, as it is preſumed appears by what has been a 
ready ſaid in this and former chapters. 
But if we were conſeious, that we do elo) 
cauſe our own volitions, this would be no argunient 
againſt the abſolute previous certainty or moral ne- 
© ceffity. of all our volitions. Such efficieney may 
have been from eternity the object of che divine ab- 


; ſolute foreknowledge e or decree, 8⁰ that to a con. 
ſciouſnels 


nature 
15 men 
uence 


conſi ſte 
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{cjouſneſs of liberty as oppoſed to moral neceſſity, it 


is requiſite, that we be conſcious not only, that we effi- 
ciently.cauſe our.own volitions, but that we cauſe them, 
with the circumſtance, that it was previoully uncer- 
tain, whether we ſhould. cauſe. them or not. But of 
this-circumſtance it is impoſſible, that we ſhould, be 


. "927 F; F; 3. 4 l 20 . 4 i 
conſcious; it is no act or perception of the mind. 


nels. Wo, | n EAT ES „ 

Archbiſhop King ſpeaks of a man's being # con- 
tt ſoious, that it was in his power, to have done other- 
i wiſe than he has done. Ifthis mean any thing op- 
poſite, to moral neceſſity, it muſt mean, that a man is 
conſcious, that it was not previoully. certain, that he 
would do aj he has done. But of this no man can be 


4 


and therefore cannot be an objekt of conſcioul- 


conſcious, for the reaſon already given. 


3. It is further" argued, that we act as if we were 


1 


under no neceflity, but at perfect liberty ;.and; that | 
therefore the doctrine of moral neceſſity is contra- 
dicted by all our conduct, and the maxims of it. 


To. this I anſwer, that, our conduct does by u 


means ſhow, that we are not influenced by motives, 


ot that we act without motives, without deſign, with- 
out biaſes, taſtes, appetites or any ſuch principles, and 
in perfect . indifference, inſenfibjlity, and ſtupidity. 
On the other hand, the conduct of all mankind ſhows, 
that they are actuated by motives, biaſes, various pal- 
lions and appetites, which have as ſtated and regular 
an effect on their minds and conduct, as ſecond 
cauſes have in the natural world. The conduQ of 
men does by no means ſhow, that their conduQ18 
previouſly altogether uncertain and left to mere 
chance. It does indeed ſhow, that they are free agents 
in the proper ſenſe ; i. e. intelligent, voluntary agents, 
acting upon motives and various principles in human 
nature, natural and acquired; and therefore we-uſe ar- 
hats and motives' with one another to in- 

uence each other's conduct. All this is perfectly 


conſiſtent wich the ſcheme of moral neceſſity for 


which 
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_ | 
which I plead, and is implied in it: And all govern- ne 
ment civil and domeſtic is not only confiſtent with th 
that ſcheme, but is built upon it; otherwiſe in vain * 
would be all the motives of rewards and puniſhments br 
exhibited'as the means of government, and by which by 


government is carried into effet. mt, of 
If moral neceſſity be inconſiſtent with the practice it + 
of mankind, ſo is that previous certainty implied in tro 
the divine foreknowledge; for that, with refpeCt to the 
moral actions, is moral neceſſit g. 
4. It is objected, that on thi plan all agency and 
action are deſtroyed or precluded ——Anſwer ; If by I 
agency and action be meant ſelf-determinate'or con. 
tingent agency and action, I grant that this ſcheme 
does preclude them ànd means to preclude them. 
But it is not allowed, that ſuch agency and action arc 
neceſſary to a rational, moral being, or are at all de 
frable or even poſſible: And to take theſe for grant 
ed, is to beg the main points in diſpute.” Let it be ſhown 
that ſuch agency and action are neceſſary, defirable, 
or poſſible, and fomething to the purpoſe will be done, 
But rational voluntary. agency or action, ariſing from 
motive and principle, and directed to ſome end, i 
not precluded, but ſuppoled and eſtabliſhed by th 
1 It is faid, that on tlie hypotheſis of a divine agen. 
ey in all things, there is but one agent in the univerſe. 
But che Deity is no ſelf-determinate agent: He is 1 
more the efficient cauſe of his own volitions than be vil genc 
of bis own exiſtence. If be were, his volitions woull 
not be from eternity, nor would he be 'unchangeable- Wh . | 
Therefore with as much reaſon, as it is ſaid, that ther WF it int 
is but one agent in the univerſe, it might have ben man. 
faid, that there is not one. Self. efficiency of volition u . b 
2 "either neceſſary to agency and aktion, or it is not 6: 
„ If it be neceſſary, God is not an agent. If it be no P. 
neceſſary, we are agents and God to-. 
I᷑z̃s is further ſaid, that on this plan of a moral nt 
cCeſlſity eſtabliſhed by God, all human actions ae 
=, 002 © 0283 0007 RE 0 0G Rs EE BL 1. nothing 
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nothing but the operations of God aRuating men, as 


the foul actuates the body. If this mean, that God 
is the remote and firſt, cauſe, of all things, and that he 
brings to paſs all things and all human actions, either 
by an immediate influence, or by the intervention 
of ſecond cauſes, motives, temptations, &c. we allow 
it: We firmly believe, that theſe ate under the con- 
trol and at the diſpoſal of Providence. Hut becauſe 
the devil tempted Eve, it will net he pretended, that 
ſhe added nothing, and was merely aded upon by the 
devil, as the human body is adduated by the ſoul r that 
be eauſe God ſent his prophets to the lſraelites, to preach 
to them, the prophets acted nothing.; that when God 
affords the aids of his grace to any man, fo far as he 
is influenced-by theſe ads to an aktion, it is no action 
of his; that when the - goodneſs of God leadeth a 


4 ſinner to repentance, the inner does nothing, does 


not repent; but this repentance is the act or ener- 
eiſe of the divine mind, and in it God tepents. 

Ik hen ii is objected, the ſcheme of moral neceſſity 
precludes ation, action mean volition; the ohjection 
is groundleſs: We hold as ſtrenuouſly as our opponents, 
that we all bave adtion in this ſenſe. But if by ation 
they mean any thing elſe, they muſt mean ſometbing 
in which there is no volition. But that any ſuch thing 
mould be an action is abſurd and What they will not 


pretend. The; circumſtance, bat a man cauſes bis 


on volitions, if it were poſſible, would not, imply a- 
gency or actidqp, unleſs the cauſation or cauſing a 
were a volition. For inſtance, if a man in a convul- 


Gong having a fword in his hand, involuntarily ihtuſt 


it into his friend's boſom, this is not agency, : Vet the 
man eauſes the: thruſt and the wound. But if the cauſing 
act be a volition, it runs into the abſurdity ot an in- 
finite ſeries of Volitions cauſing one another. 

Dr. Welt, in Part II, p. 8, ſays, “ If the Deity is the 
proper efficient cauſe of volition, then the mind is 
entirely paſſi ve in all its yolitions, and conſequently 


cannot he in any proper ſenſe an ag ent. We gta, 
1 - .. 0 M ; | * 
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chat che Deity is che primary efficient cauſe of al things, 
and that he produces volitions in the human mind by 
ſuch ſecond cauſes as motives, appetites, biaſes, &c. 
and the human mind, in being the ſubject of the di- 
vine agency whether mediate or immediate, is paſſive. 
Still we hold, that volition is an action, as has been al. 
ready explained. Nor is there the leaſt abſurdity in 
the ſuppoſition, that an action ſhould be the effect of 
a divine or other extrinſic agency, unleſs by action 
or volition be meant a ſelf-cauſed or an uncauſed action 
or volition. But for Dr. Weſt in the preſent caſe to 


mean this by action in the proper ſenſe, is to beg the 


- queſtion. The very queſtion is, whether action in 
the proper ſenſe of he word, be ſelf-cauſed oruncaul: 
ed. And if, when he ſays, It the Deity is the effi 
186; cient bauſe. of yolition, the mind cannot be in any 
,t! ſenſe an agent; he mean an agent, who 
effieiently produces an a& of will in himſelf, or who is 
the ſubje@ of a volition which is uncauſed; I grant, 
mat the mind cannot be ſuch an agent; 1 beli ie ve, 
that ſuch agency is an abſurdity and impoſſibilty, and 
call on Dr. Weſt to clear it of the abſurdity and im. 
poſſibility, which has long lince me PENS out to 
be implied in it. 


Boeſides; the Do@or's 0 may be retorted, 


thus If che mind itſelf be the proper efficient cauſe 
of volition; then the mind is entirely paſſive in its vo- 
-litions,' and conſequently i in volition cannot be in an 
proper ſenſe an agent. For every effect muſt be pal 
five; ſeeing it cannot contribute any thing towards its 

n exiſtence. Volition or the mind acting is either 
an effect, or it exiſted from eternity, or it came into 
exiſtence without cauſe. Neither of the two laſt will 
be pretended. Therefore it is an effect; and as every 
effect is paſhve, the mind in volition is, on the 
ground of Dr. Weſt's s argument, i no peoper ſenſe 
"00 agent in volition.” -” 

The Doctor proceeds, ibid; p. 8, 6 Lither volition is 
n only * immediate action of * 9 the mind, 
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t or it is diſtint from it. If volition is diſtin from 
& the action of the Deity on the mind, then the action 
& of the Deity on the mind, is only to produce all the 
e requiſites for action; and conſequently there is no 
abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that when all theſe requiſites 
& have taken place, the mind is then only put in a ca- 
cc pacity for acting.“ — On this I remark, Volition 
is granted to be entirely diſtinct from the ation of 
the Deity, as diſtinct from it, as the motion of a plan- 
et is. But it is not granted to follow hence, that the 
action of the Deity does no more than produce all 
the neceſſary requiſites for action. Dr. Weſt will 
grant, that when the Deity cauſes a planet to move, be 
does more than to produee the requiſites for its mo- 
tion, unleſs in requiſites for its motion be compre- 
hended the attual production of its motion. If this 
be his meaning with regard to the action of the mind, 
there is an abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that when all thoſe 
requiſites have taken place, the mind is only put into 
a capacity for acling or not acting. And whatever be 
bis meaning in producing requiſites, 1 do not allow 
they do or can put the mind into a capacity of not 
adling, i. e. of ſinking itſelf into perfect torpitude. 
What immediately follows, the laſt quotation is, “ If 
& befides preſenting to the mind the requiſites for ac- 
tion, the Deity does produce a certain modification 
of the mind called volition, in which modification the 
mind is wholly paſſive, then there is no ation, but on- 
y the immediate action of the Deity, on the mind; and 
« volition is nothing diſtin fromtheimmediateaRionof 
the Deity. The very ſame mode ofrealoningwillprove, 
that bodily motion is nothing diſtinct from the action of 
the Deity; thus, If beſides producing the requiſites for 
motion, the Deity produce a certain modification of 
matter, called. motion, in which matter is wholly paſ- 
ſive, then there is only the immediate action of the Deity 
on matter, and motion is nothing diſtinct from the imme- 
diate actionof the Deity.—— Yet it is preſumed, that Dr. 

Weſt will not pretend, that when God cauſes a plan- 
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et to move round in its Erbitz the Deity bimſelf and 
he only moves round in that orbit; or that the mo- 


tion of the planet is nothing diſtin from the action 8¹ 
of the Deity. Now 'volition, though cauſed by the th 
Deity, is as diſtin& from the action of the Deity, by rc 
which it is cauſed, as the motion of a planet is from 7 
ME ation of God by which that is cauſed. ſu 


The Doctor ſays, p. 10, * If when the mind acts on 
mM any particular object, the Deity produces a new act 
* or à new operativeneſs in the mind, then there muſt 
ede à change in the mind.“ Doubtleſs there is ſo far a 
change, as is implied in the new act: And what then? 
Why the Doctor . upon the cloſeſt examination can- 
© not find any change in the operative neſs of his mind.“ 
Be it ſo; yet as it is ſuppoſed, that his mind is the ſub- 
jeR of a new act, he can doubtleſs find a change in 
the ark of his mind; and if he cannot find a change 
in the operativentfs of | it, it muſt: be becauſe operative- 
neſs, which is a Seculiar and favourite word vith the 
Doctor, means ſomething different from att, and ihere- 
fore i is nothing to the preſent purpoſe, as the ſubject 
under conſideration is the production of a new act by 
the Deity : And we do not pretend, that when the 
Deity produces a new all in the mind, he produces a 
new operativeneſs too, unleſs act and operativeneſs be 
the ſame. If they be the fame, whenever the Doftor 
can perceive a change in the af of his mind, he can 
doubtleſs perceive a change in this operativeneſs of it. 
The Doctor thinks he has ſaid ſomething new con- 
cerning his favourite word operativeneſs: But I fee noth- 
ing new or important in it, unleſs it be a new rc 
uſed in an ambiguous manner. 
e T fay, that the operativeneſs of the ad on 
« different objects is always uniformly one and the 
« ſame thing, and not that. there are as many ope- 
« rations, as there are objects on Which the mind 
« afts;” ibid, p. 13. Here it is manifeſt, that the 
Deftor uſes the word operativeneſs as Tons 


Ps operation, otherwiſe he is guilty of the = 
. gro 


ficient cauſe of them ?- 
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groſs equivocation. And is it indeed one and 
the ſame operation of mind to love virtue and love 
roaſt beef? To chooſe the ſervice of God and chooſe 
a pine apple ? This is new indeed: In this, I. pre- 


ſume the Doctor is an originall MMT 
5. My actions are mine; but in what ſenſe can 


they be properly called mine, if I be not the ef- 
Anſwer; My thoughts and 
all my perceptions and feelings are mine ; yet it will 
not be pretended, that I am the efficient of them all. 
6. It is ſaid to be ſelf-evident, that abſolute. neceſſity 
is inconſiſtent with liberty. Anſwer; This wholly 
depends on the meaning of the words liberty and ne- 
6eſ/jity. Abſolute natural neceſſity is allowed to be 
inconſiſtent with liberty; but the ſame conceſſion is 
not made with regard to abſolute moral neceſhty. 
All that is requiſite to anſwer this and ſuch like ob- 
jections is to explain the words liberty and neceſſity, 


If by liberty be meant uncertainty, undoubtedly abſo- 
lute moral neceſſity, which is the certainty of a moral 
event, is utterly inconſiſtent with liberty. But if by 


liberty be meant exemption from natural neceſſity, 
there is not the leaſt inconſiſtence between the moſt 


abſolute moral neceſſity and the malt perfett freedom 


or exemption from natural neceſſity. The moſt per- 
fett exemption from natural neceſſity is conſiſtent with 
the moſt abſolute previous cextainty of a moral action. 
Judas in betraying his Lord © according to the deter- 


minate counſel and foreknowledge of God,” was en: 
tirely exempted from natural necefiity ; yet his con- 
duct was according to an abſolute previous certainty. 


7. That we have liberty of ſelf-determination is ar- 
gued from our moral diſcernment, or ſenſe of right and 
wrong and of deſert of praiſe and blame. And ſome 
are ſo confident of the ſufficiency of this argument a- 
gainſt moral neceſſity, that they are willing to reſt the 
whole cauſe on this ſingle point. It is therefore a 


very important point. It is ſaid; that our 1 


the moral character of the man, from bis internal d 
. M 3 | poſitions 
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poſitions and acts, is on the ſuppoſition, that theſe are 


within the power of the man. But the word power is 
equivocal ; ; if it mean natural power, and that the 
agent is under no natural inability, (as before ex- 
plained) to other diſpoſitions and acts; it is granted, 
that in this ſenſe they are in his power. But if it 
mean, that there was no previous certainty, that he 
would haye thoſe very difpobtions and acts; and that 


no man will or can reaſonably blame himſelf or an- 


ber but incaſe ofa perfect previous uncertainty with 


 reſpeQ to thoſe diſpoſitions and aQs ; this is not 


zranted, nor is it proved. 

It is ſaid, that no man ever did commend or blame 
himſelf for what he knew to be neceſſary and unavoid. 
able, not within his power, or not determined by him- 
ſelf. This ſtript of the ambiguity of words 1s this 
merely; that no man ever did commend or blame him- 
ſelf for what he knew to be previouſly certain, and 
was not entirely caſual. But this is manifeſtly falſe ; 
becauſe every man knows or may know, that all things 
are previouſly certain, as they are the obje&ts of the in- 
nende foreknowledge of God: And if no man can com- 
mend or blame himſelf for what is previouſly certain, 
no man can commend or blame-himſelf'for any thing. 

Will it be pretended, that we are more blamable 
for an action, which is previouſly uncertain and caſu- 
al, and which we perform by chance without motive, 


end or deſign, than for that which is previouſly cer- 


tain and future, and which we do from motive, and 
with an end and deſign ? Take the inſtance of Judas's 


treachery. The fact is, that this treachery was pre- 


yioully certain and -infalliby foreknown by God. 
Now, was Judas leſs blamable than if his condudt had 
been eee, uncertain, and had taken place by 

Dure chance? To ſay, that he was blamable, if this 
conduct proceeded from ſelf-determination, affords no 
ſatisfaction, unleſs this ſelf-determination were by 


chance. For otherwiſe the ſeIf-determininga& was pre- 


yiouſly certain and morally neceſſary, and ä 
able 


able to all the objeftions, which are brought againſt: 
moral neceſſity in any caſe. bt —_— 
Blameworthineſs is nothing but moral turpitude or 
odiouſneſs ; praiſeworthineſs is nothing but moral 
amiableneſs or excellence. But the moral amiable- 
neſs of an action does not depend on the circumſtance, 
that it is efficiently cauſed by ourſelves ;- becauſe this 
runs into the abſurdity and impoſſibility of an infinite 
ſeries of actions cauſing one another. Nor does it 
depend on this circumſtance, that the adion is, as Dr. 
Weſt holds, uncauſed; for no ations of creatures 
fall under this deſcription. Either of thoſe hypothe- 
ſes would ſhut moral amiableneſs and odiouſneſs out 
Senat 2 8 b 


Mas moral neceſſity or previous certainty of mor- 
al conduct is conſiſtent with moral diſcernment, may 


be argued from the caſe of the ſaints and angels in 
heaven. It will not be pretended, but that there is 
a certainty, that they will continue in their ſtate of 
perfect holineſs and happineſs to eternity. Nor vill 
it be pretended, but that they are the ſubjects of mor- 
al diſcernment and of that virtue and bolineſs which 
is truly amiable in the moral ſenſe, and the proper 
object of approbation and reward. Therefore 
moral neceſſity is not inconſiſtent with praiſe and 


I need not inſiſt on the neceſſary holineſs of God 
and of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 

The writers in oppoſition to moral neceſſity inſiſt 
much on its inconſiſtence with accountableneſs. This 
is really no other than to inſiſt, that it is inconfaſtent 
wich praiſe and blame or with moral agency; and is 


the ſame objection, which we have been conſidering. 


To be accountable is to be liable to be called to an 
account for an action, and to be the proper ſubject of 
reward or puniſhment. But this is no other than to be 
worthy of praiſe or blame, and to deſerve love or 
hatred, complacency or diſapprobation, on account of 
moral temper or conduct. So that what has been 
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. 
ſaid concerning praiſe and blame, 4 4 oquely applica- 
ble to accountableneſs. | | 
It has been long ſince ſhown by Piefi dens Aang, 
3 the moral amiableneſs and odiouſneſs of actions, 
and their defert of praiſe or blame, or the eſſence of 
virtue and vice, depend not on the circumſtance, 
that actions are efficiently cauſed by. the ſubjeQ z but 
that the acts themſelves, without any confderation of 
their efficient cauſe, are amiable or odious: As oth- 
erwiſe virtue and vice will be thrown back from the 
eauſed-aRt, to the cauſing act, till they are thrown out 
of the Anivetie- If they conſiſt not in acts of the 

will themſelves, but in the acts by which they are 

cauſed, as theſe cauſing acts are alſo cauſed, virtue 
dee muſt for the * reaſon conſiſt not in them, 
but thoſe by which they are cauſed, and ſo on 40 an 
aft which is not cauſed. | But this being not cauſed 
by the fubjeR, can, on ihe principle of our opponents, 
have no virtue or vice in it. Thus there would be 
no place found in the univerſe for virtue and vice ; 
Not in che cauſed acts, becauſe virtue and vice con- 
ſiſt not in them, but in their cauſe. Not in any un- 
cauſed aft or acts, becauſe they, by the ſuppoſition, 
are not cauſed by their ſubject. There is no way to 
avoid this conſequence, but to allow that virtue and 
vice, deſert of praiſe and blame, conſiſt, in the acts 
themſelves and not in their. cauſe; or if there be 
any virtue or vice in the cauſe, this i is diſtintt from 
the virtue or vice, which there is in the acts them- 
ſelves. If I be accountable for any volition, for the 
ſole reaſon, that I cauſe it; then I am accountable 
for the act, by which I cauſe it, for the ſole reaſon, 
8 that: 1: cauſe that, and ſo on in an infinite ſeries. _ 
geſides; the mere cireumſtance, that I cauſe my 
own. volition, does not on the principles of our oppo- 
nents, make me accountable for it : Becauſe; that 1 
ſhould cauſe it may be a matter of previous certain- 
ty, as it may be foreknown, and even decreed, by 
$9 that 1 ſhall cauſe it; . therefore 1 cauſe. It 
not 


_- 
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not freely in the ſenſe of our opponents, but neceſſa- 
rily, under the influence of abfolute. moral neceſſity. 
But Dr. Weſt holds, that all our volitions are with- 
out cauſe. Then they take place by blind fate or chance. 
And ho, on hisprinciples, are we ac countable forthem? 
The true ground of accountableneſs and of praiſe 
and blame, is not the circumſtance, that we ourſelves 
efficiently cauſe our on volitions; or the circum- 
ſtance, that they take place without caule, by mere 
chance; but the nature, moral aſpect and tendency of 
thoſe volitions, and of the actions which flow from them. 
Our opponents obſerve, that we allow, that men 
mult be the voluntary cauſes of their external actions, 
in order to be accountable for them : And then they aſk, 
why we do not for the ſame reaſon allow, that we muſt 
be the voluntary cauſes of our acts of will, that we may 
be accountable for them? The anſwer is, that external 
actions are not volitions, The volitions of rational 
beings, are in their own nature moral acts, and for 
; that reaſon the ſubjects of them are accountable for 
on- them. But external attions are not of a moral nature 


in- in themſelves, and therefore the ſubjetts of them are ac- 
Ny | countable for them then only, when they are the effetts 
to of volition. Beſides; that external actions ſhould be the 
nd effects of volition does not run into the abſurdity of 
cls an infinite ſeries, as is implied in the ſuppoſition, that 
be | all volitions are the effects of previous volitions.  _ 
2M Dr. Weſt ſays, © I have already ſhown, that neceſ- 
m- 6 ſity ſhuts out all ſenſe of vileneſs and unworthineſs ;” 


the Part II, p. 39. Where he has ſhown this, he has not 
ble informed us. If he had, perhaps bis readers, on pe- 


on, ruſal of the paſſage, would not have joined with him in 
zi the opinion, that he had ſhown it. For my part, I 
my cannot find, that he has ſhown it in any part of his 
po- two books. If moral neceſſity, which is previous 
; 1 certain futurity of a moral act, * ſhut out all ſenſe of 
in *vileneſs and unworthineſs ;” then it ſeems, that in or- 
by der that a man may have any ſenſe of vileneſs in ſin, 
g it he muſt act without any previous certainty in the na- 
not FEY e ture 
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ture of things, or in divine foreknowledge, what his 
actions will be; i. e. he muſt ad by mere chance. 
8. It is objected, that this doctrine of moral necel- 


ſity makes men mere machines. This objection, 


which is frequently made by all our opponents, de- 
pends on the ſenſe affixed to the word machine. If it 
mean an intelligent voluntary agent, who does not act 
by perſect contingence or chance, and who. does not 


take one ſtep before his firſt ſtep ; but acts from ſuch 
motives and purſues ſuch objects, as appear to him 


moſt eligible ; I grant, that we are machines: And in 
the ſame ſenſe the ſaints and angels in heaven, and all 
intelligent beings, are machines. But whether it be 
not a great abuſe of language, and whether it be not 
an artifice of our opponents, to excite a popular pre- 
judice and clamour againſt our doctrine, to uſe the 
word machine in this ſenſe; I leave the reader to 
judge. If by machine be meant, what is common- 
ly meant by it, a mere material engine, without voli- 
tion, knowledge or thought in itſelf ; I preſume, that 
our opponents themſelves will not pretend, that on 
our de ae men are ſuch machines as this. 


f 


Do thoſe who make this objection, hold, that the 
human underſtanding is a machine ? Or that, in under- 
ſanding, reaſoning, judging, remembering, &c. man 
acts mechanically? Yet all grant, that in theſe things 
be als necaſſaril ß,, 8 TOY 
If moral neceſſity imply, that we are machines, then 
whatever induces a moral neceſſity, or actually influ- 
ences or perſuades us to any condud, turns us into ma- 
chines. Now the oppoſers of moral neceſſity often 
ſpeak of the aids of grace and of the Spirit, as necel- 
ſary and (influential to virtue and religion. But it 
any. man become the ſubject of true virtue or piety 

by the aids of God's grace, ſo far he is-paſſive, he is 
wrought upon and governed by an. extrinſic cauſe, 
and his conduct is the effect of that cauſe. But 
every effect is neceſſary. with reſpe& to its cauſe. 
Therefore whoever is led by this cauſe to virtue ar 

piety 
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piety, is led neceſſarily, and according to the objec- 


tion now before us, is turned into a mere machine. 


On the ground of this objection all ſinners abandon- 
ed by God, all the: damned and devils in hell, all the 
ſaints and angels in heaven, the man Chriſt Jeſus, and 
even God himſelf, are mere machines. Hoy neceſ- 
ſary it is, that thoſe who make an ohjection to any 
ſyſtem, ſhould conſider firſt whether the objeftion be 
not equally forcible againſt dodtrines which they 
themſelves hold! | | | 
9. It is further objected, that moral neceſſity places 
men, with reſpect to liberty, on a level with brutes.— 
If by liberty be meant contingence or previous un- 


certainty, I grant that the actions of men and brutes 


are in this ſenſe equally void of liberty; a previous 
certainty attends them equally. Or if it could be 
made to appear, that the actions of men are previ- 
ouſly uncertain ; I ſhould maintain, that thoſe of 
brutes are equally uncertain, and in this ſenſe equally 
free. If by liberty be meant exemption from ex- 
trinfic cauſality of volition; I grant, that in this 
ſenſe alſo the actions of men and brutes are equally 
void of liberty. Men no more manufadlute their 


_ own volitions, than brutes ; and there is no more ev- 


dence, that men act without- motive or deſign, than 
that brutes do. But if by liberty be meant rational 
liberty, the liberty of a moral agent, I hold that men 
are poſſeſſed of this, and brutes not. Brutes are no 
moral agents ; but it is for the want of reaſon and 
intelligence, not of any power of will, If Sir Iſaac 
Newton's horſe had had as much reaſon and knowl- 
edge as his maſter, he no doubt would bave had as 
much moral liberty, and would have been equally a 
moral agent and equally accountable. Without rea- 
fon and intelligence, though a horſe ſhould have a 
liberty 'of perfect uncertainty and act by the pureſt 
chance; and though he ſhould propagate one voli- 
non by another, or without another, with ever ſo great 
dexterity ; he would be a brute Kill, and no more : 
| mora 


on our opponents, and hold, that if a power of ſelf-de. 


determining — — grants that chil- 
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moral agent, than he is now that he act by motive 
or appetite. So that the difference between a man 
and a beaſt, as to moral agency, conſiſts not in liber. 


Ha. contingence or liberty of ſelf. determination; 
but in reaſon and knowledge. | 


We mighton this ſubjet venture to turn the tables 


termination be liberty, brutes are free as well as men. 
The afs determining to eat of one of two equally good 
bundles of hay, is as good an inſtance to prove, that ſhe 
has a ſelf-· determining power, as any brought to prove 
it in men. So that if thoſe inſtances prove it in men, 
this proves it in brutes. Self. determining power then 
is nothing diſtinctive between men and brutes. 

The capacity of conſidering and judging, of dif. 
tinguiſhing virtue and vice, of deliberating, reaſoning, 
refleRing, and ſuſpending, have been mentioned as 
diſtinguiſhing between men and brutes. But all 
theſe, except ſuſpending, are ads of the intelleQ, not 
of the will: And ſuſpenſion, though an att of -the 
will, does not appear to imply felf-determination more 
than any other att of the - will. Befides'; brutes ſul- 

end, as well as men. A dog in queſt of bis maſter, 
Vill ſuſpend proceeding i in any road, till he is ſatisfied, 
in which his' maſter has gone. And ſheep, a more 
ſtupid race, on hearing a dog bark, will often ſul- 
- pend their flight, till they ſee from what CINE their 
enemy is approaching. 

It is ſaid, that external liberty and ſpontaneity be- 
long to bestes and mad men, as well as to rational“ 
men. Be it ſo; yet the power and proper exercile 
of reaſon does not belong to them. -t is ſaid, that 
if an action's being voluntary makes it virtuous or 
vicious; then brutes would be the ſubjeRs of virtue 
or vice. But merely that an action is voluntary does 
not conſtitute it yirtuous or vicious. It muſt anch 


be the action of a rational being. 
Dr. Clarke, the greateſt champion for Sage ſelf. 


dren, 
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dren, beaſts and even every living creature poſſeſs it. 


Remarks on Collins, p. 27. The actions of chit- * 


«dren, and the actions of every living creature are 


all of them eſſentially free. The mechanical and 


« involuntary motion of their bodies, ſuch as the pul- 


« ſation of the heart and the like, are indeed all nec- 
„ eflary ; but they are none of them adtions. Eve 
action, every motion ariſing from the ſelſ moving 


only, in men this phyſical liberty is joined with'a 


& ſenſe or conſciouſneſs of moral good or evil, and 


ig therefore eminently called liberty. In beaſts 
the ſame [phyſical liberty or ſelf. moving power, is 
« wholly ſeparate from a ſenſe or conſciouſneſs or ca- 
« pacity of judging of moral good or evil and is vul- 
« garly called ſpontaneity. In children the ſame 
„ phyſical liberty always is from the very beginning; 
« and in proportion as they inereaſe in age and in ca- 
0 pacity of judging, they grow: continually in degree 
not more free, but more moral, agents.“ Thus we 
have the Doftor's authority, that children and beaſts 
poſſeſs a ſelſ· determining power, as well as men, and 
that they are not only as really free as men, but that 
their freedom is in degree equal to that of men; and 
that what they want to conſtitute them moral agents, 
is not liberty, but reaſon and a capacity of judging. 
10. Much. bas been ſaid by Dr. Clarke and oth- 
ers after him, concerning the beginning of. motion ; by 
mation meaning volition, if they mean any thing to 
the purpoſe. The argument is, that if motion, i. e. 
volition, bad a beginning, it was begun by God, and 
of courſe he had a ſelf. moving or ſelf determining 
power, a power efficiently to cauſe volition in him- 


elf; and actually did thus cauſe: it. That volition 


even in the Deity had a beginning, the Doftor. ar- 
gues thus; „ Motion muſt either finally be reſolved 
* into a firſt mover, in whom conſequently there is 
liberty of action,“ i. e. ſelf-determination, * or elſe 
into an infinite chain of cauſes and effects without 

| 6 any 


c principle, is eſſentially free. The difference is this 
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* any cauſe at all; which is an expreſs contradiction, 
< except motion could be neceſſarily exiſtent in its 
« own nature; which that it is not, is evident, be-. 
cc cauſe the idea of reſt is no contradiction; and allo be: 
c cauſe there being no motion without a particular 
„determination one certain way, and no one deter. 
e mination being more neceſſary than another, an eſ 
© ſential and neceſſary tendency to motion in all de: 
c terminations equally, could never have produced 
« any motion at all.“ . Remarks on Collins, p. 11, 12. 
Motion throughout this quotation means internal mo. 
tion or velition, or the whole is nothing to the pur. 
poſe. I grant that external motion, the motion d 
matter, had a beginning, and that after the creation 
of matter. But the whole queſtion is concerning ve 
lition, the act or motion of tbe mind. That this i 
not neceſſarily exiſtent, and therefore not from eter: 
nity, the Doctor argues firſt from this, that “ the de 
of reſt,” 1. e. of an entire abſence or non- exiſtenee 
of volition, “ is no-contradiftion.” It is doubtleſs x 
much and in the ſame ſenſe a contradiction, as thef 
idea of the entire non. exiſtence of knowledge or in 
telligence, or of all being: And if his argument pro: 
that volition had a beginning, it will equally prove 
that knowledge or the divine exiſtence had a begin 
ning. Volition is juſt as neceſſarily exiſtent as God is 
without volition he would not be God. It is impob 
fible, that God ſhould from eternity have intelligence 
and not from eternity have volitioun. 
The Doddor goes on to argue the beginning of 0 
lition thus; There being no motion, 2. e. volition 
without a particular determination one certain wa) 
„ and ng, one determination being in nature mort 
4 neceffyry than another, an eſſential and neceſſaſ 
* tendency to volition in all determinations equal 
* could never have produced any volition. at all 
On this I obſer ve. N 450700 ee 0401 
1. That by the ſame argument all intellectual ide? 
and perceptions of happineſs in the divine mind ha- 


z 
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n beginning ; thus, There being no intellectual idea 
without a particular determination one way, and no 
one determination being in nature more neceſſary 
than another, an eſſential and neceſſary tendency to 
all determinations of idea equally, could never have 
produced any idea at all. And with regard to per- 
ception of happineſs, thus; There being no percep- 
tion of happineſs or miſery without a particular de- 
termination one certain way, and no one determina- 
tion being in nature more neceſſary than another, an 
eſſential and neceſſary tendency to the perception of 
happineſs or miſery in all determinations equally, 
could never have eee any particular percep- 
tion of them at all. The ſame argument will prove, 
that God's exiſtence is not eternal and neceſſary; thus, 
There can be no being, who is not a particular, de- 
terminate being; and no particular form or kind 
of being is in nature more neceſſary than another. 
But an eſſential and neceſſary tendeney to exiſtence 
in all forms and kinds equally, could never have 
been the foundation of any particular being at all. 

If in theſe caſes it ſhould be objected, that one 
0 of idea is in nature more neceſſary than 
another; that which is according to truth and fact, is 


more neceſſary than that which is contrary to truth; 'D 


and that feeling of happinels, and that form of exiſt- 
ence which is moſt. complete and perfect, is more 
neceſſary, than that which is leſs perfect : 1 anſwer, 
for the ſame reaſon, it muſt be granted, that the vo- 
-lition which is moſt rational, wiſe and holy; is more 
neceſſary, than that which is leſs wiſe and holy; and 
therefore. this particular volition or determination of 
will is neceffarily exiſtent in its own n, and is 
without beginning. | 

© 2. From the ſuppoſition, that hs voticions of God 
are not eternal and as neceſſarily exiſtent as the di- 
vine knowledge or divine exiſtence, it follows, that he 


is very far from an unchangeable being; that from 


eren he exiſted without wy 9 or choice of 
| one 
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one thing i in 1 to another; tbat when. the 
eternity aparte anle, as it is called, bad run out, be 
began to will and chooſe, and from that time. he bas 
een the ſubject of various acts of vill, but never 
before, and tberefofe bas bean the ſubjef of r 
great change. 
That God ſhould from 3 d vichout, vo- 
þ and that in time he ſhould; become the: ſubject 
of volition, implies not only a very great change in 
- God, but that from eternity he was not a voluntary 
agent, and therefore no agent at all. So that tbe 
very argument which Dr. Clarke uſes to prove, chat 
God is a ſelf-determinate agent, in ſact does, direct 
contrary to his i e ee D he was from eter. 
t no bar vu at all. 2 * 1 * THE 


FF #3 


did not —_—_ * e | 
In bis remarks on Collins, polls — 1 hk 
« Jo be an agent ſignifies, to have a power of begin 
ning motion.“ Motion here, if it be at all to the 
purpole, muſt mean volilion: And to ſay, Jo be an 
ct agent ſignifies to have a power of beginning volition,” 
is a ſerviſe begging of the Trey en . 
pf Dr. Clarke: ants 1 
In the ſame book, p. 44, * e & That if: mo 
tion erilt neceſſarily of itſel. wich a determins- 
tion one certain way ; then that determination i- 
12 neceſſary, and conſequently all other determine 
. tions impoſſible ; which is contrary. to experience. 
And how does it appear by experience, that any oth- 
er determinations of will are, or ever were, poſſible 
in the divine mind, than that which actually exiſts in 
»it 2 Did Dr. Clarke experience divine exerciſes, and 
find by that experience, that other volitions are pal 


ry * in God than what actually SKIN Surely thi 
was 
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vas written by the Doftor with great inattention !-—— 


If to fave the Doctor it ſhould be ſaid, that this ob- 
ſervation relates not to volition, but to the motion of 
matter; this, if it were the meaning of the Doctor, 


would argue equal inattention. Would he have im- 
agined, that becauſe the motion of matter is not from 


eternity and neceffarily exiſtent ; therefore the ſame 


is-true of thought and volition? . 3 

11. Self. determination has been argued from the 
irregular conduct of mankind, and eſpecially from 
the conſide ration, that their moral exerciſes are ſo ir- 
regular and out of courſe. But the exerciſes and 
conduct of men, are not more irregular than the blow- 
ing of the wind, or the ſtate of man's body often is in 
ſickneſs. Yet it will not be pretended, that this con- 


ſideration proves, that ſickneſs or the blowing of the 


wind is ſelf.determinate. gpl 
12. Dr. Weſt objects, that © according to Mr. Ed- 
& wards; the mind muſt always be governed by chance 
or accident; i. e. by ſomething unforeſeen or not de- 
& ſigned by the mind beforehand. Thus, let a man's mind 
© he ever ſo ſtrongly determined at preſent, to purſue 
*any particular object, yet that extrinſic cauſe, which 
has the entire command of his will, may the next 


© hour fruſtrate all his purpoſes, and determine him to 
7a quite rey purſuit. If this is not to be gov- 
a 


©erned by blind fate and chance, I know not what is.“ 
Part II, p. 31. — n this I obſerve,—— + - . 

1. Whether the Doctor do or do not know, 
what it is to be governed by blind fate and chance, 
is of no importance to his readers; and what a pity, 
that he ſhould conſume ſo. much of his own and his 
readers' time, in appeals to himſelf as an authority. 

2. Accordipg to this account, to be under the 
governing influence of any extrinſic cauſe, is to be 
governed by blind fate and chance. Therefore the 


planetary ſyſtem and all the material world are under 


the government of blind fate and chance; ſo were 


the prophets and apoſlles, ſo far as they were inſpired 


and 
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And influenced by the Spirit of God. Does Dr. Weſt 


acknowledge this ? If not, muſt he not own, that when 
he wrote the paſſage above quoted, he was miſtaken in 
his idea, of being governed by blind fate and chance? 
3. Doubtleſs Preſident Edwards holds, that the 
human mind is often governed by motives “ un- 
6 foreſeen and not deſigned by the mind before. 
& hand.” , And as Dr. Weſt holds, that the mind 
never acts without motive, unlefs he hold alſo, that 
it always forefees beforehand, the motives on which it 
will in future act, he muſt join with Prefident Ed. 
wards in the idea, that it acts on, or which is the fame, 
is governed by motives “ unforeſeen and not defign- 
ed by the mind beforehand :” And therefore on the 
fame ground, on which he charges Preſident Edwards 
with holding principles, which imply that the mind is 
governed by blind fate and chance, he may be charg- 
ed with the ſame. e 

He alſo holds, that God “ regulates and govern- 
cc al] things and ſets bounds to the actions of all ra- 
tional creatures, to bring about his own purpoſes,” 
and that “ infallibly.” Part II, p. 46, 47. That 
« the Deity governs free agents as perfeftly and make: 
te them perform his purpoſes as infallibiy, as though 
« they had no agency at all.” Ibid, p. 67. And that 


« every thing is firmly fexed in the divine mind.” Ibid, 


p. 49. Now the Deity is a cauſe extrinſic to the hu- 

man mind, and by conceſſion, he regulates, governs, 
and overrules all the actions of intelligent creatures, 
and makes them infallibly perform his purpoſes, There. 
fore © let a man's mind be ever ſo ſtrongly determin- 
ec ed at preſent to purſue any particular object, yet 
& that extrinſic cauſe,” the Deity, & which has the 
© entire command of his will, may,” and certain) 
will, “ fruſtrate all his purpoſes,” unleſs the object of 
his purſuit be agreeable to the purpoſes of the De- 
ity. Now then I appeal to the reader, whether Dr. 
Weſt do not as fully hold thoſe principles which he 
| fays imply, that men are governed by blind fate and 
chance, as Preſident Edwards. CHAPTER- 
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EHAPTER vii. 


in which is confidered the Objeftion, that Moral Neceſfi 
Hu inmplies, that God is the Author of Sin. 


12 objefted to the doctrine of moral neceſſity, 
that ſince this neceſſity and the connection between 
motives and volitions are eftabliſhed by God, he is 
the author of all the fin and wickedneſs in the uni- 
verſe; that he by the motives which he lays before 
creatures, tempts them to ſin, and is himfelf anſwera- 
ble for all the ſin committed by them. And a great 
deal of vehement declamation is poured out on this 
ſubject, well ſuited to take hold of the feelings and 
paſſions of men, but not to inform their underſtand- 
ings and aſſiſt their reaſon, | 

Before we proceed to a more direct and particular 
confideration of this objeQion, it is proper to ſhow in 
what ſenſe the advocates for moral neceſſity hold that 
the divine agency is concerned in the exiſtence of fin. 
1. They do hold, that all neceſſity and certainty | 
or certain fiitarity, whether of natural or moral events, 
is eſtabliſhed by God ; of courſe that the connection 


between all cauſes and effects, and particularly the 
connection between motives and volitions, is eſtab- 


liſhed by the ſame ſupreme agent. 


? 


» 


2. They hold, that all things, which come to paſs 


in time, were certainly foreordained by God from e- 


ternity; that he foreor dained them not in conſequence 
of forefeeing, that the free will of man will bring 
them into exiſtence; but the free will of man brings 
them into exiſtence, in conſequence of the divine de- 
ctee; fo far as that will does at all bring them into ex- 
J ROTO e Taiz 
3. They hold; that whatever ſim takes place among 
creatures, takes place not by the bare permiſſion or 
not. influence of God; but under his ſuperintend- 
* | N 2 5 ing 


ing providence, and in confequence of his diſpoſing 
things ſo, that fin certainly or with moral neceffity, 
follows. Preſident: Edwards has explained himſelf 
fully on this head. Inquiry, p. 254 ; * If by the au- 
«tar of ſin be meant the inner, the agent or ator of 
& ſin, or the doer of a wicked thing; ſo it would be 
&6.a reproach and blaſphemy, to ſuppoſe God to be the 
cc author o, fin. In this ſenſe I utterly deny God to 
ebe the author of ſin; rejecting ſuch, an imputation 
& on the Moſt High, as what is infinitely, to he abhor- 
red; and deny any ſuch thing to be the conſe- 
t querice of what I have laid down. But if by author of 
<*< fn, is meant the permitter or not hinderer of fin, and 
% at the ſame time, a diſpoſer y the ſtate of events in ſuch 
& A manner, for wile, holy and moſt excellent ends and 
te purpoſes, THAT sI &, if it be permitted and not binder- 
& ed, WILL MOST CERTAIN LY, FOLLOW=——L do not 
ce deny, that God is the author of fin——it-is no re- 
6, proach for the Moſt High to be thus the author of fin.” 
The objeRions againſt ſuch. an agency of God in 
the exiſtence of ſin, as has been now deſcribed, are 
two; (1) That ſuch divine agency is inconfiſtent with 
human liberty, moral agency and accountableneſs: 
(2) That it is inconſiſtent with the perfect holineſs of 
God. — Before I anſwer thefe objeQions diſtinQly, 
1 wiſh it to be obſerved, that they are inconſiſtent 
and mutually deſtroy each o tber. 
If the divine agency in the eſtabliſhment of moral 
neceſſity and the connection between motives and vo- 


litions, be inconſiſtent. with our liberty and moral a- 


gency; chen God in eſtabliſhing ſuch a neceſſity of 
any action in us, which we call fin, is not the cauſe 
or author of /in; for his agency. ſo, far from produc- 
ing fin in us, renders, us incapable of fin. Suppoſe 
God with moral neceſſity influence a man to kill an- 
other with malice prepenfe ; if this neceſſitating influ- 


06 really deſtroy his moral agency, as if it turn- 


ed him into a windmill, though the man kills the 


ether, he commits no more fin in. it, than if a windmill 


had 


197 
had killed him; and (conſequently God is no more 
the author of fin in this thſtance, that if he had in- 


fluenced the windmill to kill him, or had firſt turned 
the man int a windmill, and this windmill bad in 


the courſe of providence been the inſtrument of his 
death. So that they who hold; chat moral neceſſit 
is inconfiſtent with moral agency, muſt never object, 
That God is the author of fin, by eſtabliſhing that neceſ 
fity, and thus aQts inconfiſtently with his perfeQholineſs. 
On the other hand, if God do influence any man 
to commit ſen, and thus act inconſiltently with his perfeR 
holinefs, the man is a moral agent notwithſtanding ſuch 
influence, and there is no foundation to object, that the 
influence is inconſiſtent with liberty and moral agen- 
cy ; and they who object that ſuch influence implies, 
that God is the author of fin, muſt forever be ſilent 
concerning the inconſiſtency of that influence with 
human liberty and moral agency. 
If moral neceffity be inconſiſtent with moral agency, 


it is abſolutely impoſſible and contradictory for God 


1 


to 8 mp things ſo, that ſin will certainly or with moral 
M 


neceſſity follow. For on this ſuppoſition whatever cer- 
tainly follows ſuch a diſpoſal cannot be fin or any other 
moral act, as moral agency is in the cafe deſtroyed by 


"the diſpoſal. Therefore it is impoſſible, that Cod in 
this way ſhould cauſe fin, and therefore it is abſurd 


and ſelf-contradiQtory in thoſe who. bold, that moral 
neceſſity is inconſiſtent with moral agency, to charge 
us with blaſphemy, as they frequently do, becauſe we 
avow the ſentiment, that God fo N INE. that 


— % . 


fin certainly follows. 1 
Yet ſo far as I know, all thoſe who oppoſe moral 
neceſſity, make both the objeAions before mentioned, 


and thus pull down with one hand, what they build up 


with the other. This is eminently true of Dr. Welt. 
I uno proceed to conlider thoſe objetlions diſ- 


tinctly. 


1. It is objected, that a divine ageney eftabliſhing 


à moral neceſſity of fin, is inconfiſtent with human 


. "3 liberty. 


2 


liberty, moral agency and accountableneſs. 
Anſwer: The divine agency in this caſe is no 
more inconſiſtent with human liberty, &c. than the 
moral neceſſity which it eſtabliſhes. . If this neceſſity be 
inconſiſtent with liberty, be it ſo; the divine agency 
which cauſes it, does not increaſe. the (inconſiſtency, 
beyond what would be, if that neceſſity took place 
without ſuch agency. A mountain placed ac roſs the 
channel of a river, may be inconſiſtent with the 
;Tiver's flowing in that channel. But whether, it were 
placed there by God, were conſtructed there by human 
art and labour, or happened there without cauſe, are 
.queltions immaterial as to the river's running in that 
Channel, ſo long as the mountain is the very ſame. 
Therefore let our opponents prove, that moral necel- 
ity ora previous certainty of moral actions, is inconſiſt- 
ent with moral agency, apd that moral agents* mul 
att by perfect contingence, mere chance and blind fate, 
and they will carry their point, without ſaying a word 
concerning the divine agency: And until. they prove 
this, whateyer they may ſay concerning the divine 


210 this part of the argument. 
2. It is objected, that for God to eſtabliſh a moral 
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for God to diſpoſe of the ſtate of events in ſuch a 
. manner, for wiſe, holy and moſt excellent ends, 
ce that fin will moſt. certainly and infallibly follow; 
4s inconſiſtent with the perfect holineſs of God. — 
But in what reſpects is it inconſiſtent with his holineſs? 


conſiſtent with his holineſs. ?. So far as I have been 
that ſide of the queſtion, they are theſe: 

and the nature of every cauſe may be known by the 
effect. Therefore if God ſo order things, that fin will 


certainly follow, he is the cauſe of ſin, and therefore 
js ſinful himſelf. If this argument be good, Gad 


* T — 


agency, will ſerve no good. purpoſe to their cauſe, as 


= -necefſity. of fin, or as Preſident Edwards expreſſes it, | 


Or for what reaſons are we to conclude, that it is in- 
able to colle& the reaſons From the ableſt writers on 


(i) That whatever is in the effect is in the cauſe, 


make it out, and not to take it for granted. 


II 


is the ſubjeQ of pain, ſickneſs and death, fiance he is. 
the cauſe of them: He is material and is the ſubje&, 
of all the properties of matter, extenſion, ſolidity, mo- 
bility, figure, colour, &c. becauſe he created matter 
and all its properties. Yea he ſuffers the-torments of 
bell, becauſe. he inflicts them. This argument, 
though urged by men of great fame, is too weak and 


abſurd to bear inſpection! 


(a2) If God diſpoſe things fo, that fin will certainly 
follow; he doubtleſs takes pleaſure in ſin, and this 
implies ſin in God himſelf.—— If God do take a di- 
rect and immediate complacency in ſin, it is granted, 
that this would imply ſin in God. But if he chooſe 


the exiſtence of fin as a mean of good only, as pain 


and ſickneſs may be the means of good; this implies 
no ſin in God. Nor does it follow from his diſpoſing 
things ſo, that ſin certainly takes place, that he does 
directly delight in ſin itſelf abſtractly conſidered, any 
more than it follows from his inflicting ſickneſs and 
miſery on his creatures, that he takes a direct com- 
placency in theſe. And we do not allow, but utterly: 
deny, that God from a dirett complacencey in fin 
diſpoſes things ſo, that it certainly follows. If our op- 
ponents believe that a direct complacency of God in 
fin is implied in our doctrine, it behoves them to 


Dr. Weſt inſiſts on this argument, Part II, p. 43. 


If the Deity produces ſinful volitions then fin 
4 is his own. work — and then he cannot hate ſin, 


but mult love it and delight in it.“ It ſeems the 
Doctor forelaw that to this argument it would be an- 
ſwered that God's producing fin in the manner before 
explained, no more implies a direct complacency in 
it, than his producing miſery ĩmplies a direct compla- 
cency in that; and be replies, that 5 the. two caſes 
* are. by no means parallel that the Deity is no 
* where repreſented; as being angry at his creatures, 
4 becauſe they ſuffer pain and diſtreſs. whereas 
with regard to moral evil, God is alvays repreſented 
hee | ee 4 | & as. 


A 


z as L dans it, and paniming the wan To 
this I rejoin, that the want of paralleliſm does not 
= For though God is not repreſented to be an- 
been and miſery, as they are not ihe proper ob- 
56855 0 anger; yet he is repreſented to be diſpleaſed 
with them; and anger is only one kind of 'difpleaſure, 
diſpteaſure at moral evil. And if God de produce a 
thing, with which he is diſpleaſed, why may be not 
produce a thing with which he is angry, and which he 
is diſpoſed to puniſh as it deſerves ? Let a reaſon be 
rm why he ny” wor g be latter, 25 well as you 
rmer. - 
(3) God Rates Gn ali doubtleſs he wuſt hate” to 
? 3 it into exiſtence; and therefore he will not ſo af 
e things, that it wall certainly come into exiſtence. 
ut God hates che pain, miſery and death of his erga- 
tures in the ſame ſenſe, that. he hates fin ; yet we find 
in fakt, that he does diſpoſe things * at ny | 
| do take place among his creatures. 
(4) That God ſhould ſo diſpoſe of events, that 65 
is the certain conſequence, is doing evil, that good 
may come of it; which is contrary to ſcripture, as 
well as reaſon. This is merely aſſerting, 'but not 
proving what is aſſerted. How does it r, that 
for God ſo to difpoſe of events, that fin is the certain 
conſequenee, and this to ſubſerve the moſt wiſe 
and holy purpoſes, is doing evil? To do evil is to 
commit fin; and to fay chat this is to commit fin, is 
to beg the queſtion. Let it be proyed to imply, that 
God commits Tin, and the point is gained. We af- 
fert, that to fay, ſueh a diſpoſal implies, that God com- 
miis fin, is as groundleſs a propofition, as to fay, that 
il God ſo diſpoſe of eyents, that ſickneſs is the certain 
conſequence, implies, chat God himmfelf is fick. 1 
reſarne, it will not be denjed, that God did ſo diſ- 
= ot 2 that / the certain conſequence would be 
h ſhould be ſold into Egypt, and that our 
2 Id be erucified. Nor will it be denied, 
that God made this n of-events wich a holy 


and 
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nil wiſe purpoſe. And if God may do this in one 


or two inſtances; why may he not do the fame in 
every inſtance, in which fin actually exiſts ? | 

(5) That God ſhould make an eſtabliſhment where- 
by any creature is laid under a moral neceſſity of ſin- 
ning is a great injury, both to the creature himſelf, 
and alſo to the ſyſtem; as all fin is injurious to the 
ſyſtem. ——Anſwer : What injury can be pretended to 
be done to the creature, who is the ſubject of the fin, 
in the caſe deſeribed, ſo long as his liberty and moral 
agency remain entire? And they do remain entire by 


the ſuppoſition; elſe he would be incapable of fin, 


A creature which is not, and ſo long as it remains to 
be, not a moral agent, cannot be influenced even by 
God himſelf to commit fin : It would imply a contra- 
dition. So that there is no foundation for com- 
plaint, that the ſubject is injured, by being laid un- 
der a moral neceffity, or previous certainty, of ſin- 
ning.——Beſides; this objection implies, that every 
moral agent js injured, unleſs it be a matter of per- 
fe uncertainty, what his future actions ſhall be, un- 
certainty not only to himſelf and all creatures, but ia 
God and in the nature of things: i. e. every moral 


agent/is jnjured, unleſs be be left 10 act by pure 


chance. | | | ; 

With regard to injury to the ſyſtem of intelligent 
beings, there is, if poſſible, ſtill leſs foundation for ob- 
jection on this ground. For it is a part of the doc- 


trine of moral neceſſity, that God never eſtabliſhes it, 


excepting when it's eſtabliſhment is ſubſervient and 


neceſſory to the general good of that ſyſtem, implying 


the diyine glory; and to be ſure; that God never ſo 
diſpoſes of events, that fin certainly follows, unleſs 
ſuch a diſpenſation is neceflary to the general good: 
Nor ought the contrary to be taken for granted. If 
God do in any inſtance ſo diſpoſe of events, that ſin 
certainly follows, when the exiſtence of that ſin is not 
neceſfary to the general good, but injurious to it; I 
conteſs, 1 ſee not how in this caſe, the divine holineſs 


can 


— 
can be 3 But this is nothing pd: to, 
the introduction of fin. It would alſo be inconſiſtent 
with the divine perfect holineſs and wiſdom to create 
matter, or to cauſe holineſs, in ſuch pircumſiances as 
to diſſerve the general good. | 
(6) It is inquired, Where is tbe * * 
God's laying a man under a moral neceſſity of ſinning, 
and then puniſhing him for that ſin? I anſwer, 
1. How can God conſiſtently make a man ſick, and 


then apply medicines; or any remedy. toward his 


reſtoration? Puniſhment; is inflicted: to prevent either 
the ſubject of the puniſhment, or others, from falling, 
into the ſame practice. If there be no inconſiſtence 
in bringing ſickneſs on a man, and then healing him 
buy medicine; where is the inconſiſtence in bringing 
ſin, which is moral ſickneſs, on a man, and whereby both 
he and that ſyſtem are ſo far /mora * .diſealed; and 
then by. puniſhment healing him or the {yſtew.? ; :- 
2. There is no conſiſtenge ig thi 
neceſſity be incompatible With moral agency. But 
if it be entirely compatible with moral agency, there 
is no inconſiſtence in the caſe: For in lay ing a man 
under a moral neceſſity of finnings, as he is ſuppoſed 
ſtill to /in, nothing is done to impair his moral agency 


or his deſert of puniſhment. On this ſuppoſition, it 


is immaterial as to deſert of puniſhment,, who or what 
is the cauſe of the moral neceſſity, whether God or 
any other being, or whether it happen without cauſe. 
Therefore God may as conſiſtently -puniſh,a ſinner, 
whom he himſelf has laid under a moral neceſlity of 
ſinning, as he may puniſh him, provided he be laid 
under the ſame moral neceſſity by any other being, 
or by mere chance. If moral neceſſity, be entirely 
eonſiſtent with deſert of puniſhment, it is as imper- 
tinent to aſł how God can conſiſtently lay a man un- 
der a moral neceſſity of ſinning and then puniſh him 
for it, as to aſk how God can conſiſtently make a man 
of a dark complexion or a low ſtature. and then pun- 
ih bums £ for any ling. which he may. commit. no 
mora 
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moral neceſſity is no more inconſiſtent with fin and 


deſert of puniſhment, than a dark complexion. or a 


lo ſtature. To lay a man under a moral neceſſity 


of ſinning, is to make it certain, that he will fin : And 


to aſ how. God can conſiſtently make it certain, that 


he will fin, and then puniſh bim for that fin, impli 
that previous certainty 1s, inconſiſtent. with fin, — 
that in order to ſin a man muſt act by mere chapce. 

It is no more inconſiſtent, for God to forbid men to 
dio, and yet ſo diſpoſe things, that they certainly will 


commit ſin; than it is to forbid them to ſin, and yet 
voluntarily to ſuffer other cauſes to lead them into 
ſin. Nay, ſince liberty is out of the queſtion, as by 
the. very ſtatement of the objedlion, it allows, that not- 
withſtanding the divine diſpoſal, the man who is the 
ſubje@ of that diſpoſal does commit fin ; It is no 


more inconſiſtent for God to forbid men to ſin, and 


yet ſo, diſpoſe things, that fin will follow, than it is 
for him to forbid it, and yet voluntarily permit men io 
fin by ſelf. determination. For in diſpoſing things ſo 
that ſin follows, when the diſpoſal is ſuppoſed to 
be conſiſtent with ſin and moral agency, nothing can 


be pretended to be inconſiſtent with the. probibition 
of fin, unleſs it be the divine conſent, that fin ſhould 
come into exiſtence ;. and this equally exiſts in the 


caſe of bare permiſſion, as in the caſe of the aforeſaid 
diſpoſal. The law of God, which forbids all fin, does 


not imply, that God will prevent ſin, by Introducing 


the greater evil of deſtroying moral agency. Nor 


does it imply, that he will not conſent in his own 


mind, that it be committed by men or other moral 
agents, rather than the ſaid greater evil or other as 
great evil ſhould take place. Therefore rather 


than that the ſame. or as great an evil ſhould take 
place, the Deity may not only conſent to the exiſt- 
ence of ſin, but may conſent, that ſecond cauſes, mo- 
tives, temptations, &c. ſhould do whatever they can 

do, toward the introduttion of it, conſiſtently with the 


FINS oft the ene He may do all this without 


inconfiltenee 


I 


"2 
in the law does not imply a wiſh or choice of the di. 
vine mind, all things confidered, that fin ſhould not 


reveals nothing of God's deſign, whether or not to per. 
3 mit it, or to diſpoſe things fo, that it will follow, 
| - © Therefore there is no inconſiſtence between this pro. 
| mibition and ſuch a diſpoſal in providence, as will be 
followed by fin—— A good maſter may ſtrictiy for- 
bid his fervant to ſteal; yet convinced, that he does 
ſteal, the maſter may in a particular caſe, wiſh him to 
Real, and even leave money expoſed to him, that he 
may ſteal, and ultimately with a defign that 'an'advan. 
tage may be put into the maſter's hand, to convict, pun- 
iſh and reform his fervamt. There is no inconfiſtence 
in the maſter's thus forbidding theft, and yet from the 
motive before mentioned wiſhing to have it committed, 
| 7) It is faid, that if God chooſe that the finfulneſs 
of yolitions ſhould come into exiſtence, and if he ſo 
_ difpoſe events, that it will certainly come into exiſt. 
ence ; there is no difference between this, and God's 
being himſelf the ſubje& of finful volitions. II an. 
er, there is the ſame difference in this eaſe, as there 
is between God's chooſing that a man ſhould: be fick, 
and being the ſubjeQ of ſickneſs himſelf ;- as there is 
between creating matter, and being himſelf material; 
and as there is between willing and cauſing the datnna- 
tion of a ſinner, and being himſelf the ſubjett of dam. 
= nation. It will not be pretended, that if God diſpoſe 
1 events and circumſtances in ſuch a manner, that re- 
1 pentance, godly forrow, faith in a Redeemer, ſobmiſ- 
Bon and holy fear, take place in the heart of a man, 
God bimſelf is the ſubject of thoſe exerciſes, _ 
If, though human liberty be left entire, God can- 
not ſo diſpoſe things, that ſin will certainly follow, 
without being bimſelf the ſubject of a diſpoſition 
friendly to fin ; he canvot without the ſame implica- 


greater evil. But our opponents allow, that God did 
In. „ 


be committed. It barely points out our duty, but 


tion chooſe, that fin ſhould take place, rather than a 


chooſe, that Gin ſhould take place, rather than a great- 


205. 
er evil; they allow, that he had a perfect foreknowl- 
edge, that if he ſhould create man with a ſelf-deter- 
mining power, and leave him to the free exerciſe of 


that power, the conſequence would be, that he would 


commit ſin. Therefore they allow, that God choſe, 
that ſin ſhould come into exiſtence, rather than hu- 
man liberty ſnould be deſtroyed, and rather than free 
agents ſhould not be brought into exiſtence. So that 
in the ſame ſenſe, in which we hold, that God cboſe 
or was willing, that fin ſhould come into exiſtence, 


our opponents hold the ſame. We hold, that God 


choſe that fin ſhould take place, rather than a greater 
evil; and therefore diſpoſed of events conſiſtently 
with human liberty, ſo. that it certainly followed. 


They hold, that God choſe, that fin ſhould take place, 


rather than a greater evil, and therefore diſpoſed of 
events, conſiſtently. with human liberty, ſo that it cer- 
cainly followed, and when God certainly foreſaw, that 

it would follow. F 


— 


In that our opponents charge us with holding prin- 


ciples, which imply, that God is the author of fin, they 


allow, that whatever God does according to our prin- 


iples toward the introduction of fin, is conſiſtent with 


e agency in the ſubject of fin. This muſt be con- 
ceded by them; elſe their charge is perfectly incon- 
ſiſtent and ſelf-contradiory, as has been ſhown. 
Therefore ſince it is allowed, that whatever God has 
done toward the exiſtence of ſin, is conſiſtent with 
the creature's free agency, the only queſtion remain- 
ing, is, whether he have acted in this affair, with a 
holy and wiſe deſign, a deſign, to promote the gener-. 


A good: And we argue from the eſſential perfections 
| of God, that whatever he has done in this, as well as 


in every other inſtance, maſt, have been done with - 


| fuch a deſign. 


Ik it be ſaid, that fin-cannot even by the Deity, be 
made ſubſervient to good; the queſtion will ariſe, _ 
why then did he ſo dilpoſe circumſtances that it did 
SEO | ny come 


* 
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come into exiſtence, and, this when he foreſaw'the 
' Conſequence ? To anſwer, that he could not, conſiſt- 
ently with free agency, keep it out of exiſtence, is on 
the preſent ſuppoſition groundleſs. It is now ſuppoſ- 
ed, that God did bring it into exiſtence, conſiſtently 


with: free agency; and therefore he could doubtleſs | 


keep it out of exiſtence, confilietitly' with the ſame 
free agency. 

If the exiſtence of fin be ultimately Wadde fabſeryi: 
ent to good, or if it be neceſſary to the prevention of 
greater evil; what reaſon in the world, can be given, 


why God ſhould not bring it into exiſtence, i in-a way 


conſiſtent with buman free agency? In this way it 
muſt be brought into exiſtence, if at al]l.——Our op- 
ponents themſelves allow; as has been obſerved, that 
the exiſtence of it was neceſſary to the prevention of 
greater evil, the evil of deſtroying human liberty, or of 
the non-exiſtence of free agents: And for God in this 
view to conſent to the exiſtence of ſin, as our oppo- 
nents grant that he did, is as inconſiſtent with his 
moral character, as to give the ſame conſent and to 

put forth any exertion toward its exiſtence, conſiſtent 
with human liberty. So long as the exertion is con- 
ſiſtent with liberty, it cannot be pretended, that thera 
is any thing in it more oppoſite to the moral charac- 
ter of God or more friendly to ſin, than thete is in 
the conſent implied in that permiſſion of fin, which 
our opponents hold. Therefore their plan is in this 
'reſpe& equally liable to the ſame objection of being 


inconſiſtent with the moral character of God, as our's: 


(8) Dr. Weſt argues, that if the Deity order things 
ſo that ſinful volition follow, * he muſt place the ob- 
« je& in ſuch a view before the mind; as to make it 


© & appear the greateſt good under preſent circumſtan- 


«ces; which implies, that he preſents the object in 
« a falſe point of light, and effectually e the 
mind; and © the apoſtle was under a great miſtake, 
« when he faid, it was impoſſible for God to lie; 


and to lie is fin. The Doctor, as uſual, tells us, 1 
9 : : „ can 
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can have no idea, that the Deity can produce a ſin- 


« ful volition in the human mind, in any other way, 
„ than what I have now deſcribed ;” Part II, p. 


41.——On this I remark; _ | | 
1. It is very immaterial to others, what Dr. Weſt 
can, and what he cannot, have an idea of, Does the 
Doctor mean this as an argument, that no other per- 
fon can have an idea of it, or that it cannot be true? 
2. If when he ſpeaks of God's making ſin appear 
the greateſt good, he mean, that he makes it appear 
ſo to a man's unbiaſed reaſon, this is not true, nor is 
it pretended by any man. 3 Th 

3. When fin appears to any man the greateſt 


good, it is-in conſequence of the influence of his cor- 
Tupt appetites, and not by the diftates of his unbiaſed 
. reaſon. How a man becomes the ſubjeR of corrupt 


appetite, I do not undertake to fay any further than 
Preſident Edwards has ſaid already, that God has diſ- 
poſed things ſo, that it takes place as aninfallible conſe- 
quence. But if God ſo diſpoſe things, that an inordi- 


nate appetite for ſtrong drink take place in the mind 


of a man, and by the influence of ſuch appetite ſtrong 
drink appear to him the greateſt good ; does it hence 
follow, that God is a liar ? Will Dr. Weſt aſſert it? 
If not, the ground of his argument fails. | 

The Doctor further obſerves, that“ if God is the 
„author of men's luſts, he deceives them, by cauſing 
ee them to view things through the falſe medium of 


te their lufts ;” ibid, p. 42, 43-——The expreſſion, - 
God is the author of men's luſts,” is the Doctor's, not 


Preſident Edwards's. It tends to miſlead, and cannot 
be admitted, without explanation and qualifying. 
Suppoſe a man by leading his neighbour frequently 
into the immoderate uſe of ſtrong drink, ſhould pro- 
duce an appetite for it in his neighbour, ſo that hence. 
forward ſtrong drink ſhould appear to him the greateſt 
good; is the man, who does this, a liar ? Whether 


he be guilty of other fin, than lying, is nothing to the 
preſent” purpoſe ; for Dr. Weſt's argument is, that 


God 
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cauſe 
good 
Will prove that no manought to be ſorry for any calamity 

befalling himſelf or others: For © how can a man be ly, 
ſorry, that he is juſt ſuch a creature, juſt as miſera- wa 
ble, as God has made him?“ If the Doctor ſay, that vo 


God, than calamity did; and conſidering, that its ex- 
tence will be certainly overruled for final good ; its 
_ exiſtence is no more to be regretted, than the exiſt- 
_- ence of calamity and miſery, eſpecially extreme as | 
eternal miſery. 
The Doctor proceeds ; ; & What remorſe of con- 
ee ſcience can there be, when the ſinner believes that 
60 every ſinful volition was formed in him by the De- 
c ity?” Ibid. Sinful volitions proceed from ſome cauſe, 
or no cauſe. If they proceed from no cauſe, what 
remorſe of conſcience can there be, when the finner 
believes and knows, that every ſinful volition happen- 
ed in him by pure chance ? If ſinful volitions pro- 
ceed from ſome able that cauſe ! is either the ſinnef 


| God God by producing luſt in men, deceives the man o inſoch h 
a ſenſe, as to diſprove the words of the apoſtle, that fr 
Cod cannot lie. If the man above ſuppoſed be not 8 
guilty of lying, neither is the Deity in ſo diſpoſing fa 
things, that luſt. infallibly follows. D 


(9) © If the Deity be the poſitive efficient cauſe of W 
C fin, then there can be no foundation for repentance : = 
For how can a man repent. or be ſorry, that he is juſt ci 
e ſuch a creature, in every reſpect, as the Almighty has ſel 
& been pleaſed to make him?” Ibid, p. Fen” the | 
_ fame 


0 3 7 to the expreſhon, © poſitive. efficient 
fin,” I obſerve, that this, argument is equally 
with 9 Ls to pain, ſickneſs and calamity ; and 


though calamity in itſelf is an evil-and therefore to of 
be regretted ; yet as God ſends it, he will overrule it flu 
for good, and that in that view it is not to be regret- nec 
ted ; the ſame obſervations are applicable to the ex- nt 
iſtence of ſin. Sin in itſelf confidered is infinitely fore 
vile and abominable, and proper matter of forrow and to | 
| repentance. But conſidering that it no more came out 
into exiſtence without the deſign and. providence of per! 


himſeli 
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himſelf or ſome extrinſic cauſe: If they proceed 


from any other extrinſic cauſe, beſide the Deity, the 


ſame difficulty will ariſe, and it may be aſked with the 
ſame, pertinency, as the above queſtion is aſked by 
Dr. Weſt, What remorſe of conſcience can there be, 
when the ſinner, believes, that every ſinful volition 
was formed in him by an extrinſic cauſe ? If the effi- 
cient. cauſe be the ſinner himſelf, then © ſelf acts on 
ſelf and produces volition,” which the DoQtor denies: 


And if he did not deny it, it is abſurd and impoſſible, as 


it runs into an infinite ſeriesof volitions propagating one 
another, and yet all this ſeries would really amount to but 
one ſingle volition, and this, as there would not then 
bea preceding cauſal volition, would not be efficient- 
ly, voluntarily and freely cauſed by the ſabje& himſelf. 
_ Beſides ; if the ſubje& efficiently cauſe his own 
volitions, he either cauſes them under the influence 
of motives or not. If he cauſe them under the in- 
fluence of motives, he cauſes them neceſſarily, and acts 
neceſſarily in cauſingthem ; and Dr. Weſt ſays, « Where 
& neceſſity begins, liberty ends ;” ibid, p. 19. There- 


fore if a man efficiently cauſe his own volitions ſo as 


to be free from neceſſity, he muſt cauſe them with- 
out, motive, aim or end; j. e. he muſt cauſe them in 
perfect ſtupidity, and in the exerciſe, of Dr. Weſt's 
torpid liberty of not ating. And then I aſk, what 
remorſe of conſcience can there be, when the ſinner 
believes, that he himſelf cauſed every finful volition 
in himſelf, as involuntarily as a man in a coavulſion 
ſtrikes his friend, and as ſtupidly and unmeaningly as 


a door turns on its hinges ? | 


Remorſe of conſcience. is a ſenſe of having done 
wrong; and whenever a perſon has done wrong, 
there is a foundation for remorſe of conſcience ; and 


to take it for granted, that there can be no remorſe of 


conſcience,, unleſs we determine our own volitions, is 
to take i for granted, that without ſelf-determination we 


can do no wrong and are no moral agents; which is 
to beg the main queſtion in this controverſy. Let it 


O | be 


. 
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be ſhown, that without ſelf-determination, we are not , 
moral agents, and one important ſtep will be taken { 
toward ſettling this controverſy. Yet even this ftep - 
will not be deciſive: It muſt be alſo ſhown, that our 0 
ſelf. determination was not previouſly certain, but is ce 
Exerciſed by mere chance: For if it be previouſly 1 & 


certain, it is morally neceſſary. . 6 

_ *(40) If God have fo diſpoſed of events, that fin 7 

certainly follows, it is his work; and to be oppoſed 00 

to ſin is * to be 7 59 8 to God's work, and to be op- 64e 

poſed to God; ibid, ——So calamity is the work of 4 
God, and to be oppoſed to that, is to be oppoſed to ar 

God's work, and to be oppoſed to God. And will Dr. th 

Welt admit that every one who wiſhes to eſcape any * 
| calamity, is in a criminal manner oppoſing God ? - arc 
[ (11) If the Deity has formed ſinful volitions in a the 
* man, becauſe his glory could not be promoted Fig 
«without it; then ſurely the ſinner, if he loves God, the 


& myſt love him becauſe he has made him a finful crea- 
e ture, and ought to thank him for all the fins, which 
& he has committed; ibid. The difficulty attend- 
Ing moſt of Dr. Weſt's arguments, .is, that if they 
| prin any thing, they prove too much, and confute 
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rinciples and facts, which he will not dare to deny. 
zo with reſpe& to this argument. The Doctor will not 
deny, that pain and calamity are the work 'of God. 
And if the Deity has” ſent pain and calamity on 
de a man, becauſe his glory could not be promoted 
cc without them; then ſurely the ſinner, if he loves 
& God, muſt love him, becauſe he has made him a” 
miſerable © creature, and ought to thank him for all” 
the calamity and miſery, which he ſuffers, for all his 
fickneſs and dangers, for the death of his wife, chil- 
dren, &c. &c. And if a man ought to thank God for 
_ theſe things, no doubt, © a ſinner ought to thank God 
& for damnation.” If theſe conſequences do not in- 
evitably follow from the principle of Dr. Weſt's ar- 
gument, let the contrary * ſhown, and not merely 
aſſerted. Again; © If we are to thank God ge 
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all the calamities and miſeries which we do or hall 
ſuffer; „this will imply, that” calamity and miſerx 
es are bleſſings or favours; and conſequently, if the 


«-finner is to thank God for damnation, then damna- 


« tion is a bleſſing and favour ——Henee finners Wb 
s believe this doctrine, will be apt to conclude, that 
i jt is a rhatter of no *conſequence, whether they be 
« ſa ved or damned ; ſeeing upon either ſuppoſition, 
they are ſure that whatever they receive from God 


e will be ſuch a bleſſing, that they ought to be thank- 
«ful. for it.“ Ibid, p. 45. Thus may the Doctor's 
arguments be retorted againſt himſelftf. 

If the Doctor ſhould anſwer, Though calamity and 


miſery in themſelves are no bleſſings, yet when they 


are overruled by God to the good of thoſe who ſuffer 
them, or to the general good, they become bleſſings; 
J acknowledge the ſufficiency of the anſwer. But 


the ſame anſwer may with equal truth and force be 
made to his obſervations concerning fin. The Doc- 


tor grants, that the wickedneſs of the vicious ſhall be 
overruled to the glory of God and the advancement of 


the happineſs of the righteous; ibid, p. 49. Though 


wickedneſs is in itfelf no blefling and no matter of 
thankfulnefs ; yet when God overrules it to good, 
greater good than could have been effected in any other 
way ; in this connection it is in the ſame ſenſe a bſeſſing, 
and matter of thankfulneſs, as calamity and miſery are. 


_- (12) On che plan of moral neceflity, God tempts 
| mankind to fin, ——If the meaning of this be, that 
God eftabliſhes a connection between - motives and 


volitionss and a previous certainty of thoſe volitions; 


and in the courſe of his providence brings into the 


view of men motives which actually influence them 
to fin; I grant, that God does in this ſenſe tempt 
mankind to ſin; as he did our firſt parents, Judas, 
&c. Nor is there any ground, on which this can be 


denied, unleſs it be allowed, that this previous cer- 


tainty is eſtabliſned by ſome other cauſe than the De- 


Hy, or that it exiſts without cauſe, or that volitions 
ö O 2 e | are 
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ate not previouſly. certain, but happen by chance. 
To hold that the previous certainty of all volitions is eſ- 
tabliſhed by ſome other cauſe than God, is to run in- 
to the Manichean ſcheme of two Gods, and at the 
ſame time to hold, that the ſecond God is an inyolun- 
tary agent and is the cauſe of all the volitions of the 
voluntary God, as well as of all creatures. If we ſay, 
this previous certainty of all volitions is uncauſed, 
we may as well ſay, that every thing elſe is uncauſed. 
If we fay, that volitions are not previouſly certain, 
but happen by mere chance, we may as well ſay,! that 
every thing elſe happens by chatce.-':-; - 

But if by tempting be meant ſoliciting or enticing 


to fin, as the devil tempts men, we deny that this is 


implied in our dodtrine. 

Dr. re makes ſome remarks, part II, p. 755 &. on 
Jam. 12 2 16, which appear to be remarka- 
ble. —1. He tells us, that * a man is tempted, when 

6, * conſents to the gratification of his own luſt ; z. e. 
„ when he commits fin.” Indeed! Is no man tempt- 
6d, but he who actually commits fin in conſequenee 
of the temptation ? The apoſtle Paul declares, Acts 
XX. 19, that he“ ſerved the Lord with all humility 
of mind, and with many tears and temptations, which 
« befel him by the lying in wait of 'the Jews.” And 
were all theſe temptations ſucceſsful with the apoſtle ? 
The very text implies the. contrary. Gal. iv. 14. 
“And my temptation, which was in my fleſh, ye deſ. 

& piſed not nor rejected, but received me as an angel 

of God, even as Chriſt po am. i. 2. Count 
« it all joy, when ye fall into divers temptations.” 

V. 12. Bleſſed isthe man, that endureth temptation : 

For when he is tried, he ſhall receive the crown of life.” 

Or if Dr. Weſt ſhall allow, that a man is or may be 
_ tempted without falling into lin, this will ſpoil his ar- 
gument. His words immediately following thoſe laſt 
quoted from him, are, © This proves, that when it is 
&« ſaid, neither tempteth he any man, the ſenſe is, 
* God cauſeth no man to fin,” But if a man may be 

a | __ tempted 


11g 


tempted without committing Gn, then God may 
"tempt: a man, without cauſing him to fin. * 
2. He obſerves from Leigh, that the Greek verb 
T«agu, uſed in the paſſage in James now ur der con- 
ſideration, ſignifies to make trial, i. e. to try a perſon. 


But becauſe James ſays of God, neither tempteth he 


any man, will Dr. Weſt adventure to ſay, that God 
never tries any man ? and PREY that he did not 
wy Abraham: 

g. Becauſe this text decker; that God doi! not 


tempt, i. e. according to the Doctor's explanation, try 


any man, he infers that God “ does not cauſe them to 


e fin.” This conſequence follows not from the prin- 


ciple premiſed. Whether God do or do not, try 
men, he may ſo diſpoſe things that fin will be the cer- 


tain conſequence ; and this may be done not to ry 


any man. 
4. He ſays, that © a voluntary conſent to indulge or 


4 gratify luſt, is ſin.” Yet in the next ſentence. he 
ſays, & the apoſtle makes every fin to be the gell of 

a conſent to gratify ſome particular luſt:“ Ke e. eve- 
Ty ſin is the effect of fin. 


5. The whole force of this text, to prove, | that 


God does not diſpoſe tbings fo, that fin is the certain 
conſequence, if it prove any thing to this effect, lies 


in theſe words, Neither tempteth he any man.“ 


The Doctor ee theſe muſt mean, Neither cauſeth he 


« any man to fin;” ibid, p. 75. — But if “ the Deity 
6e infallibly and perfectly r govern and ſet 
«* bounds to the actions of all rational creatures, and 
4 overrule all thoſe actions to accompliſh bis pur- 


4 poſes,” if he make them perform his purpoſes infal- 
_ libly ; as Dr. Weſt ſays; then every thing which 
they in fact do, and every fin which they commit, 
was God's purpoſe and he makes them perform it. Is he 
then in no ſenſe the cauſe of their fin? Does he not at 
| leaſt ſodiſpoſe things, that fin is the certainconſequence? 


Dr. Weſt abundantly aſſerts thoſe things which 


| veceſfarily imply both'abſolute decrees and ſuch diſ. 


O 3 "Oe 


poſal of God, that fan certainly and infallibly follows. 
e The creature,” ſays he, in every moment of its 
ec. exiſtence, is ſubject to the divine control; conſe- 
. quently no act can take place, but what the Deity 
„. foreſaw and determined from all eternity to overrule 
«to his own glory and the general good. If the Dei- 
* ty foreſaw, that a creature ——— would do that 
which could not be overruled to the divine glory 
& and the general good — he would: reſtrain him 
from doing that; Part II, p. 22, He who, has 
_ # all things, and jets bounds to the actions of all ration 
al creatures. The Deity, by his permiſſive de- 
c cree, ſuperintends and governs all the actions of his 
& creatures: to accompliſi hᷣis own purpoſes, in as ſtrong 
4 ſenſe, as though he brought them to paſs by has 550, 
& ztzve efficiency ; ibid, p. 46. We believe, that 
et the. Deity governs and:overrules the adtions of theſe 
e beings” [rational creatures] “ to bring about his own 
„ purpoſes and deſigns- as infallibiy, —— as though 
e they were mere * beings ;” ibid, p. 47. 
Now if theſe things be ſo.; no att of the creatute 
can take place, but what God determined from. all e- 
ternity, to overrule to his on glory. If God re- 
ſtrain the creature from n if he overrule 
all thoſe adtions to aecompliſſi his purpoſes, in as 
ſtrong a ſenſe, as though be brought them to paſs by his 
poſitive efficiency, and as infallibly as though they 
were mere paſſive beings; then certainly he does 
diſpoſe things ſo, that all thoſe actions. do infallibly take 
place. To be ſubject to the control of our Creator 
in every moment of our exiſtence, ſo hat no act can 
taße place in us, but what God from eternity deter- 
mined to be regulaled and governed by Cod inallthiags; 
if he ſet: bounds to all our actions; and if he govern 
and overrule all our actions in as ſtrong a ſenſe as 
if he brought them to paſs by his aſitive eſiciency, and 
as infallibly as though they were mere paſſive beings ; 
* ſureſy all this implies, that God does ſo diſpoſe of e- 
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vents, that ſin certainly follows. And on this plan, 


where is elfe determination ? Where is liberty to ei- 


ther ſide liberty to act or not aft ? All the actions of 


rational creatures are limited, bounded and reſtrained ta 


certain definite objects and purpoſes, vhich God from 
eternity had in view. They are therefore ſhut up to 
att one way only, and cannot act otherwiſe. They can 


adt in ſuch a manner only, as God from. all eternity 


ſaw. would accompliſh his glorious purpoſes, z. e. his 


glorious decrees. Therefore all the actions of crea- 


tures are decreed from eternity to be: preciſely. what 
they are, and all creatures are, as infallibly. reſtrained 
from acting contrary to the decrees of God, as if he 
brought their actions to paſs by his poſitive efficiency, 
and as though they were mere paſſiye beings. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that though. God bounds and 


rellraine his creatures from acting in a manner which 


is oppoſite to his purpoſes and decrees; yet he does 
not neceſſitate them to act at all, but leaves them at 


liberty to act or not act: On this J obſerve, 


1. As I have already ſaid, whenever any thing. is 
propoſed to any intelligent being, as the object of his 
choice; it is, as Mr. Locke has long fince thought, 
abſolutely impoſſible for that being not to act. He 


may indeed either chooſe or refuſe the object. But 


to refuſe it is to att, equally as to chooſe it. In ei- 
ther caſe the being acts and cannot avoid aQin Sy. un- 
leſs he be ſunk into a ſtate of perils unfeeling ſtu⸗ 


Nan. 7 


2. If it E poluble for a creature to act or not 


act; ſtill according to Dr. Weſt he could do neither 
the one nor the other, unleſs. it were ſubſervient to 


the glorious purpoſes of God. For if God will in- 


fallibly reſtrain creatures from acting in all inſtances, 
in which their acting is not ſubſervient to his pur- 
poſes ; vill he not reſtrain them from not adding, i. e. 
prevent their linking i into unfeeling ſtupidity, and ex- 
cite them to action, in all inſtances. in which not act. 


8 ing would not in like manner be ſubſervient to his 


O 4 purpoſes ? 
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purpoſes ? If niok, let a reaſon be given; a reaſon 


hy God will not prevent creatures from counteratt- 
ing his purpoſes by not acting, as well as by ating. 


Surely it will not be pretended, that to excite by ra- 
tional motives and conſiderations, a creature to ac- 
lion, is more inconſiſtent” with liberty, than infallibly 
to reſtrain, whether 'by motives or withous an? 
the ſame creature from action. 

: I appeal to the reader, whether the Doftor 
have not in the paſſages above quoted, given u = 
whole queſtion both with reſpet to liberty as oppo 
infalliblemoral neceſſity or certainty of moral action, — 
with reſpect to abſolute decrees. If all men be limited 
and bounded by God, to act in all caſes according to 


his purpoſes ; if they be ſhut up to this way of acting, 


and cannot voluntarily refuſe to a@ in this way, as 
that would be to act contrary to God's purpole ; if 
they cannot abſolutely ceaſe from all aQion when an 


5 objettis propoſed to their choice, but muſt either chooſe 


or refuſe, and that according to God's purpoſe; if, 
as Dottor Weſt expreſsly declares to be according to 
his ſentiments, &“ Every thing is as firmly fixed in the 
* divine mind, by bis permiſſive decree, and ſhall be 
& as infallibly accompliſhed, as though he was the im- 
« mediate author or efficient cauſe of all the actions 


E of ereatures;“ ibid; p. 49. Let the candid reader 


judge, whether the Doctor do not grant both abſo- 
jute neceſſity and abſolute decrees. © 

He as we have ſeen in his Part 5 p- 22; in, 
that God permits and oyerrules fin to his own glory 


and the general good; but thinks this a demon- 
ſtrative proof of ſelf. determination. Let us conſider 


what he ſays on this ſubject.—Ibid, p. 34 © If the 
e doftrine of neceſſity be true, and we are not. ſelf- 


ec determined, then it il follow, that we are conftant- - 


ce ly determined by the poſitive efficiency of the Deity.” 

17 i it be true, as the Doctor holds, that God regulates 
-& and governs all things, and ſets bounds to the — 
& of all rational N to bring about Wa 


66 his 


\ 


ſelf-determination.——If theſe things be denied, and 


agreeable to his purpoſe, he will prevent him by his 
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# his own purpoſes ;” if he © govern free agents a; 
te her feftly and make them perform his purpoſes as in- 
te fallibly, as / they had no agency at all ;” 1 leave the 
reader to judge, whether we, in all our actions, be 
not, mediately or immediately, determined by the poſi- 
tive efficiency of the Deity. . © If God make them 


perform his purpoſes infallibly,” it ſeems he muſt by 


his poſitive efficiency determine them to the perform- 
ance ; for what is it to make men perform a purpoſe, — 14 
but to put forth poſitive exertions to this end ? This E 
is alſo by poſitive efficiency to aboliſh all liberty of 


it be affirmed, that till the man is at liberty to act in 
that particular manner, which is ſubſervient to the di- 
vine purpoſe, or not to act at all, and thus there is 
room for ſelf. determination; I anſwer, 
1. It is not allowed, that a man on a propoſal to 
aQ, can poſſibly not a at all: and this ought not 1 


be taken for granted. 


1 * 


2. Then God does not infallibly make men com- 
ply with his purpoſe, but leaves them to comply or 
not; which is directly contrary to Dr. Weſt himſellff, 
in the quotations made above. ö 
3. If the Deity by his poſitive efficiency prevent 
his creature from every action, but that which is 


poſitive efficiency from refuſing to comply with that 
purpoſe, and this is by poſitive efficiency to deter- 
mine him to comply with that purpoſe. And the 
Doctor grants, that all the actions of rational creatures 
are agreeable to God's purpoſes. Therefore all ra- 
tional creatures in all their actions are determined by 
the poſitive efficiency of God. And all thoſe which 
Dr. Samuel Weſt mentions as abſurd conſequences 
of the ſentiments of Dr. Stephen Weſt, may be retorted 
on the former, thus ; Since God infallibly makes and 
determines all men to perform his purpoſes, in all 
their actions, & ſin is as much the work of God, as 
* any thing that he has made. But that the Deity 

l N _ & ſhould 
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< ſhould have an infinite averſion and an immutable 4 
& hatred to his works, is inconceivable. . It is ſome- 5p 


& times ſaid, that the tendency of ſin is to dethrone 
ce the Almighty, to kill and utterly to deſtroy. his ex · 
« iſtence. But is the Deity conſtantly working to 
&« deſtroyhimſelf? This will make the Deity a ſtrange 
ei eontradiction to himſelf, and will conſtitute ſuch abe: 
te ing, as cannot exiſt in the univerſe. If the Deity 
forms wicked volitions in the human mind, and 
* then infinitely. hates and abhors thoſe very works of 
e his, he mult be infinitely miſerable and vretthed. 
God is ſaid to rejoice in his on, works—+—If then 
& ſin is God's work he rejoices in i. God is the 
c greateſt lover of ſin in the; univerſe.” Whatever 
abſurdities theſe be, it concerns Dr. Samuel Weſt, 
as much as any man, to remove them. As appears, 
it is preſumed, by what has been ſaid alreadj. 
Beſides; moſt or all theſe objections lie with equal 
force againſt the divine efficiency of pain, miſery or 
death. The Doctor will not deny; that theſe are in- 
flicted by God. Therefore miſery and death are as 
*muchthe works of God, as any chat he has made.“ Vet 
& he does not willingly. afflict and grieve the children 
c“ of men.“ And “ he has no pleaſure in the death 
ct of” even © the wicked. Therefore . God has an in- 
cc finite averſion and an irreconcilable hatred to his on 
cc works: And if this be inconceivable to Dr. Weſt 
he vill not deny it to be fact; and therefore that a thing 
is inconceivable to him, is no prool, that it is not 

true. And that the Deity. ſhould hate miſery and 
death and yet cauſe them, would equally as in the 
caſe ſtated by Dr. Weſt concerning the introduction 
of fin, . make the Deity a ſtrange contradiction to 
« himſelf, and would conſtitute ſuch a being as can- 
ce not exiſt in the univerſe.” If the Deity, forms“ 
miſery and death, . and then infinitely. hates and ab- 
* hors theſe very works of his hands, he muſt be in- 
“ finitely miſerable and wretched. God is ſaid to re- 
„ joice in his own works. If then“ mifery and death 
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et be his works, he rejoices in them, and God is. the 


55preatelt loyex” of all the miſery and death“ in the 
% univerſe.” Whenever Dr. Weſt, will anſwer theſe 
obſervations concerning the divine efficiency of mil- 


ery and death, he will furniſh himſelf with an anſwer to 


his on ſimilar obſervations concerning the divine 
agency in the introduttion of moral evil. If he 
{hall ſay, that Cod does indeed hate miſery and death 
in themſelves conſidered, and inflicts them, becauſe 
they are neceſſary to greater, good, and to the ac- 
compliſhment of his own moſt benevolent. purpoſes; 
the ſame may be ſaid concerning moral evil. 
The Doctor quotes the following paſſege from Dr. 
Hopkins; If God be the origin or cauſe of moral evil 
this is ſo far from imputing moral evil to him, or 
& ſuppoſing, that there is any thing of moral evi in 


* him, that it neceſſarily ſuppoſes the contrary: On 


which he remarks, Conſequently, if God be the or- 
« 1gin-and cauſe of holinels, this by the ſame kind of 
5 reaſoning, is ſo far from imputing holineſs to him, or 
5; {uppoſing, that there is any thing of that nature in 


him, that it neceſſarily ſuppoſes the contrary; that 


4. is to ſay, that the Deity: has no moral character at 
t all.“ In the above quotation, Dr. Hopkins evi- 
dently means, If God be the cauſe of all moral evil, or 
of the firſt, Which exiſted in the univerſe. This the 
word origin implies; he evidently uſes it to mean orig- 
inal cauſe, Now whatever is in God, is uncauſed. 


Therefore if there. be moral evil in him, neither he 


nor any other being is the cauſe of that; of courſe 
whatever moral evil he cauſes, muſt all be out of him- 


ſelf; and if he cauſe all moral evil, it muſt all be out 


of himſelf and none of it in him. So that Dr. Hop- 


kins's propoſition on this head is manifeſtly true. 
Suppoſe the Doctor had ſaid, If God be the cauſe of 


all matter, this ſo far from ſuppoſing matter in bim, ne- 


ceſſarily ſuppoſes the contrary; no doubt Dr. Welt 
himſelf would have acknowledged the truth of the 


prepoſition : And let a reaſon be given why the form- 
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“ is fo far from ſuppoſing holineſs in God, that it ne. 
© ceſfarily ſuppoſes the contrary ;” this is ſo far from 
an abſurdity, as Dr. Weſt i imagines, that it is a man. 


can be none in God. 1 


6 This makes it extremely unhappy for us ;. for we 
ec ſeem to have no way to know a true revelation 
"908 from a falſe one, both equally coming from the De. 


1ows from the aſſertion of Dr: Hopkins, Dr. Weſt does 
not illuſtrate. God may ſo diſpoſe things, that fin in. 


revelation : And as the Doctor merely aſſerts, with- 
out attempting to prove what he aſſerts, he has no 


as truth. If the Doctor take it for granted, that i | 
God, in the way which 1 have explained, introduce evil, 


that ſin infallibly follows, the man who is the ſubjeti 
ol that fin, is in that fin led by the Spirit of God. 
The principle on which this * is built, i, 


er propoſition, in the ſenſe now given of it, is not as that 
true as the latter. As to the conſequence which Dr. is : 
Weſt draws from Dr. Hopkins's propoſition, “ that led 
« jf God be the cauſe of holineſs [of all holineſs] this | 


feſt truth. Holineſs in God is no more cauſed or 
created, than the divine eſſence. If then there be 
no other holineſs, than created hotels: there! is and 


On a paſſage in which Dr. Hopkins: ens che 
moral evil and holineſs are equally the conſequence 


of the divine diſpoſal, but whether by the ſame mode 
of operation he 'could not tell; Dr. Weſt remarks, 


« ity ;” p. 46, Part II. But how this conſequence fol. 


fallibly follows, and yet not be the author of a falfe 


right to expect, that his afſertion ſhould be any 


fin, he is himſelf as real a finner, as he would be, i callec 


he were to give a falſe revelation, he takes for grant-W crc: 
ed the very thing in queſtion, which f is to be Kaim 


proved, not pitifully begged. 


In the ſame page, be ſays, te Accordiuj to D. Th 
« Hopkins; will it not follow, that many who are led from 
. & by the Spirit of God, are the children of the devil? quenc 
This implies, that whenever God, by means of mo- chat h 
tives or in any other way, ſo- diſpoſes of things fuperi 


that 
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that whenever God ſo diſpoſes things, that an 05100 


is the certain conſequence, in that action the man is 
Jed by the Spirit of God. But Dr. Weſt will not a- 


vow and abide by this principle: For he grants, that 
men always act upon ſome motive and never without 
motive. 
men ſhould always act upon motive and never with- 


out, is eſtabliſhed by God. Yea, the Doctor expreſs: 
ly aſſerts, that God overrules all the actions of tus - 


creatures to accompliſh his own purpoſes in as 
& ſtrong a ſenſe as though he brought them to paſs 
& by his poſetzve efficiency.” Yet he will not pretend, 
that in all thoſe actions they are led by the Spirit of God. 
The Doctor proceeds; The Deity js called the 
4 Father of lights, from whom proceeds every good 
and perfect gift. But according to theſe principles, 
« may he not, with as much propriety, be called the 
« Father of darkneſs, from whom proceeds all ma- 
« lignity and wickedneſs ? Since the Doctor holds, 


that 4. The Deity governs free agents as E and 
allibly, as if 


mates them perform his purpoſe as in 
s they had no agency at all ;” the queſtion which the 
DoRor here propoſes concerning the principles of Dr. 
Hopkins may with equal propriety be propoſed on his 
own principles. And notwithſtanding any agency 
which God exerciſes toward the production of moral 


evil, he may with the ſame truth and propriety be 
called the Father of lights, as he is called the Father of 


mercies and the God of all comfort, although all the 
pains and miſeries, which his creatures ſuffer, whether 
in this world or the future, are inflicted by him. 


The Doctor ſeems to attempt to ſereen himſelf 


from thoſe, which he ſuppoſes to be abſurd conſe- 
quences of Dr. Hopkins's ſcheme, by repreſenting, 
that he holds, that God barely permits ſin. But to 
ſuperintend, govern and overrule the actions of ration- 
al creatures © as infallibly, as if they were mere paſ- 


* five beings; Part Il, p. 47 ; and “ in as ſtrong a ſenſe, - 


as though he brought them to paſs by his poſitive ef- 
BE: Sb - ane 


Nor will he deny, that the conſtitution, that 
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1 1 ficiency;“ ibi d;, p- 46. So to fx them, that they ran! 


= _ © ſhall as inſallibhj be accompliſhed; as though he was olir 
_ «the immediate author or efficient cauſe of them, ibid, ſome 


2 


1 p. 49. And to govern free agents 45 perfettly and WM iſhm 
= & to make them perſorm his purpoſes as infallibiy, as rend 
__— though they had no ageney»at all 7! ibid, p. 67; is flift 
3 more than barely to permit free agenis tu act of them. ry ol 
= ſelves. Barely to permit them to act of themſelves, by W quires 
=_ which the Doctor explains himſelf to mean, & ordaining MW any | 


| & things contingently, i. e. avoidably; and with a poſſi. W ence 
& bility of not coming to paſs,” ibid; p. 47; is not to of hi: 
_ govern them at all, but to leave them to govern them. juſtif 
=_ ſelves ; it is not to overrule their actions, but to leave ble c 
=. them to overrule their own actions; it is not to male is g1\ 
Wl them perform his purpoſes; but to leave them looſe to ever 
perform or to omit thoſe purpoſes. And much lefs is tion 
it to govern and overrule their actions as infallibly' as WM that 
of they were mere gaſſiue beings, and in as ſtrong 4 _ ©: 
ſenſe as though he brought them to paſs by his poſitive ef: W © our 
1 ficiency ; to fix thoſe ations as 1nfallibly as though ht W © ba\ 
ua the immediate author of them ; or to govern them ſel to 
2s per ſedy and to make them perform his purpoſes 4 doub 
alli, as though they had no agency at all. 
. Dr. Weſt conſtanily inſiſts, that “the Deity” has —_ 
8 „ communicated to man a'felf-moving or ſelf-aQtive 
—_—_ « principle.” But what kind of a felf-moving prin can þ 
1 ciple is that, which is always and in all its actions in. cond! 
. fallibly and perfedlly regulated, governed and over impli. 
; Il ruled by an extrinſic cauſe ? and which is made by conlc 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


God as infallibly to perform his purpoſes, as if it were d co 
no ſelf. moving principle at all ? Such a ſelff moving MW 2 Pric 
principle as tbis, is ſo like a principle that never moves 
itſelf, but is always moved by an extrinſic cauſe, that pol 
I requeſt Dr. Weſt to point out the difference. * edr 
The Dodtor grants, that * there is a ſenſe in which & tho! 
&© God hardens the hearts of men,” and that this is by 8 & fror 
his © taking from them. what he had granted them, as IM © to 

« juſt puniſhment of their neglect and abuſe! of the Of al 
e advantages which they enjoyed ;” Part II, p. 32. He per 
„ | ; | grants 1 
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rants therefore, that God may conſiſtently with his 
olineſs harden the heart, and cauſe fin in men, in 

ſome caſes ; viz. when they deſerve it as a juſt pun- 
iſhment of their ſin. But the only reaſon, which 
renders it conſiſtent with the divine perfections, to in- 
flict this or any other juſt puniſhment, is, that the glo- 
ry of God and the general good of his kingdom re- 
quire it. Now no one pretends, that God ever in 
any ſenſe cauſes fin to take place, unleſs its exiſt- 
ence be ſubſervient to the glory of God and the good 
of his kingdom. And if this reaſon will in one caſe 
juſtify his fo diſpoſing of things, that ſin is the infalli- 
ble conſequence, why not in another ? Until a reafon 
is given to the contrary, we may preſume, that when- 
ever the glory of God and the general good of the crea- 
tion require it, God may and does fo diſpoſe things, 
that fin is the infallible conſequence. | | 
„ A man's becoming a veſſel to honour or diſhon- 
* Our, is in conſequence of his own conduct and be- 
& haviour.” Part II, p. 34. If by becoming a veſ. 
ſel to diſhonour the Doctor mean, being puniſhed, nd 
doubt it is in conſequence of a man's own miſconduct, 
and to affert this is to aſſert nothing very great or 
4 — to the queſtion concerning the cauſe of ſin. 
ut if he mean by it committing ſin; this is not, nor 
can be always in conſequence of the ſinner's own mif- 
conduct; becauſe this like the ſelf. determining power, 
implies the abſurdity of an infinite ſeries of actions, in 
conſequnce of each other; and that a man is doomed 
to commit fin in the firſt inftance, in conſequence of 
a prior ſin committed by him. TEM e 
„God does not harden the hearts of men, by any : 
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« poſitive efficiency in forming or infuſing any wick, 


te ednefs into their heart, but only taking from them 
“ thofe things, which were deſigned to reſtrain them 
| © from the committing of fin, and by permitting them 
to walk in their own wicked ways; ibid, p. 55. 
Of all men Dr. Weſt ſo long as he holds, that God 
as perfectly and infallibly regulates, governs and over- 
„ | | rules 
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tules all the actions of free agents, and makes them 
conform to his purpoſes, as perfectly as if they. had 
no agency at all, ſhould be the laſt. to object to the 
idea of God's poſitive efficiency of fin ; as has been 
already illuſtrated. But aſide from this, if God by 
taking from men what is neceſſary, to reſtrain them 
from fin, lay them under an infallible certainty or ab- 
ſolute moral neceſſity of finning ; what advantage is 
gained by this mode of repreſenting the matter ? Is 
it at all more favourable either to the liberty of men, 
or to the holineſs of God? To be ſure this repreſenta- 
tion implies all that neceſſity, for which Preſident Ed- 
wards pleads in the caſe. It is ſo to diſpoſe things, 
that fin is the infallible conſequence. Or if this tak. 
ing away of reſtraints beattended with nocertainconſe- 
guence of fin, how does God by it harden the fin- 
ner ? It ſeems, that aſter all he is left in a ſtate of un- 
certainty, i. e. Dr. Weſt's perfect liberty, whether he 
Will ſinor not. Where then is hardneſs of heart? Doesi 

conſiſt in perfect liberty ? It is further tobe obſerved, that 


l ſin, for inſtance, an act of malice, envy or inordinate 


ſelf. love, ſhould come into exiſtence, without any poſ. 
itive cauſation, whether by motive or in ſome other 
way; why may not any other poſitive thing, either 
ſubſtance or mode, and even the whole material uni. 
_ verſe, come into exiſtence in the ſame way? _ 
Dr. Weſt remarks on Iſai. Ixiti. 17. O Lord, why 
haſt thou made us to err from thy ways, and harden 
our hearts from thy fear? Now tt is certain from 
e the texts that have been already examined, that 
& nothing more is intended, than that God leaves 
. men to err, and to harden their own hearts ;” ibid, 
p. 51. This poſitive. aſſertion led me to review the 
DoRor's remarks on thoſe texts, and I am very willing 
the candid ſhould judge concerning the Doctor's ex 
hibition of certainty, that nothing more is intended, 
by God's hardening the hearts of men, than that God 


leaves them to harden their own hearts. He ſays, p. 


will 


32, in what ſenſe God hardens the heart, our Saviour 
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will inform us, Mat. xiii. 14, 15. & This people's 


« heart is waxed groſs, and their ears are dull of hear- : 


ce ing, and their eyes they have cloſed.” In anſwer to 
this it may be ſaid with equal force, In vhat ſenſe 
God hardens the heart, we are informed in Joh. xii. 
40. He hath blinded their minds, and hardened their 
hearts, that they ſhould not fee with their eyes,” &c. 
Whatever right the Doctor has to ſuppole, and without 


| a reaſon to deliver the op:nzon es truth, that Joh. xii. 
40, is to be explained by Mat. xlit. 15 ; any other 


perſon has the ſame right to ſuppoſe and to deliver 
the opinion as truth, that Mat. xiil. 15, is to be ex» 


- plained by Joh. xii. 40. 


The Doctor conſtantly inſiſts; that“ God never hard- 


e ens any man or withdraws his ſpirit and grace,” ibid; 
P- 52, but in conſequence of bis abuſe of them. If this 
were ever fo true, it would not ſettle the queſtion 
concerning the origin of moral evil. For the queſ- 


tion is not what is the dauſe or ſource of ſin in fone 7 
particular caſes, as in hardening the heart, in conſe- 
quence of a' former fin or ſins; but what is the cauſe 


of all fin, and particularly of the irt fin, whether 
in man or in the univerſe. Now to anſwer this queſ- 
tion by ſaying, that when a man has © abuſed God's 


ſpirit and grace,” God delivers him up to fin, is as ab- 


ſurd as to anſwer the queſtion concerning the origin 
of the human race, by ſaying, that after Adam had 


lived a while, he begat a ſon. 


Although the DoQor thinks it certain from che 
texts, which he had examined, that Iſai. Ixiii. 17, in- 
5 tends nothing more than that God leaves men to 


e err and to harden their own hearts ;” he does not 
Chooſe to reſt the matter on that foundation; but ob- 


lerves, that :. Hebrew verbs in Hiphil often ſignify only 


e permiſſion.” If this were ever ſo true, it would de- 


ide nothing concerning Iſai. Ixiii. 17. If verbs in 


Hiphil do often ſignify only permiſſion, this implies, 
that they often do not ſignify that only. Then the 
queſtion would be, who does it ſignify in this text ? 


Neither 


— : — 
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"Neither Dr. Weſt nor any other Hebraiſt, will 


pretend, that a verb in Hiphil naturally ſignifies per- 


miſſion only. If therefore any verb in that conjuga- 


tion do fignify that only, it muſt be for ſome other 
reaſon, than merely becauſe it is in that conjugation. 


If there be any ſuch reaſon in this caſe, the Doctor 
has not informed us of it. Nor can I conceive of 


any, unleſs it be the ſuppoſed abſurdity of underſtand- 


ing the text as it is tranſlated. But the Doctor muſt 


on refle&ion be ſenſible of the impropriety of taking 


that ſuppoſed abſurdity for granted. Let him prove 


it, and he will oblige us to believe him. 


On 1 Sam. xvi. 14, © The ſpirit of the Lord de- 


& parted from Saul, and an evil ſpirit from God troub- 


& led him,” the Doctor remarks, © z. e. he was left 


C of God to his own gloomy and frightful i imagina- 


« tions ;” ibid, p. 57 But who was the efficient 
cauſe of his own gloomy imaginations? Surely they did 
not happen out of nothing, like the atheiſt's world. 
Nor will the Doctor pretend, that Saul deſignedly pro- 
duced them in his own mind. So that he gives no 
account of the cauſe of thoſe Hons and no 


explanation of the text. 
If then the Deity creates fin, in the ſenſe in which 


dt he creates darkneſs, it will follow, that as darkneſs is 
the conſequence of God's withdrawing light, ſo the 


& conſequence of God's withdrawing his ſpirit and 
& grace from any perſon, is fin ; which will fall in 


60 exatily with our ſenſe of God's hardening the heart.” 


Tf fin in no inſtance take place, but in conſequence 
of God's withdrawing his ſpirit and grace from a per- 


ſon ; then God's s ſpirit and grace are ſometimes with- 


drawn from a perſon, antecedently to his ſinning: And 


in thoſe caſes they are not withdrawn in righteous 


judgment, and as a juſt puniſhment of fin ; becauſe the 


perſon, by the ſuppoſition, has been ouilty of no ante- 
cedent fin. Yet the Doctor every where conſiders 


the withdrawment of God's ſpirit and grace as a juſt 
puniſhment of the fin of tho ls from whom it is with- 


drawn ; ; 
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drawn; as a ink a of the negleR and abuſe 


of the advantages, which they enjoyed, &c.&c. And 
on this ground only he attempts to juſtify the with- 
drawment. If on the other hand, fin in any inſtance, 


do take place when there has becn no vithdrawment 


of the divine ſpirit and grace; then the Doctor bas 
bere given no account of the exiſtence of ſin in that 


inſtance ; and ſuch an inſtance there was, when fin 


firſt came into exiſtence ; ; it took place without a 


withdrawment of grace, in the way. of rightooug Judg- 


| ment, 


It may here be added, that though darkneſs, a mere 
non entity, will take place in conſequence. of the 
withdrawment of light ; yet malice, envy and inordi- 
nate ſelf. loye, poſitive atts of the, mind, will no more 


take place in conſequence of mere withdrawment of 
Influence, than benevolence or ſupreme love to God, 


or the whole material creation, would come into ex- 
iſtence in conſequence of a mere wichdraument of the 
influence of God. 

« We ſee in what ſenſe Cod is ſaid to move; tir 


* up or incline men to evil actions ; viz. by permit- 
* ting Satan to tempt men to evil, or by permitting 


« things to take place, which occaſion men to become 
« perverſe.” Ibid, p. 64. If the Dogtor by © germilling 
& things to take place,” mean that God ſo diſpoſes 


things that certain definfte events will infallibly fol- 


low ; this is all for which I plead, and which Preſi- 
dent Edwards held on this head. And ſurely the 
Doctor does not mean, that things are of their own 
accord and by their own native power, independently 


ol the divine agency, endeavouring to take place, and 
will effect the object of their endeavour, if tbey be 


permitted by the Deity; as a high meuled fleed, 
when permitted by his rider, leaps into a race, This 
would ſavour too much of atheiſm, to be holden by 


2 Chriſtian divine. As to the human mind's making 


one volition by another or without another, I have. 
nothing more to fay ; nor do 1 wiſh to ſay any more 
: Pa 1 concerning 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
' 
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concerning it, till an anſwer is giyento what has been 
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already rd. 

This text, © I will ſend him againſt an hypocritical 
& nation, and againſt the people of my wrath will [ 
& give him a charge,” Iſai. x. 6; Dr. Weſt ſays, 
ec implies no more than that the Deity meant to pun- 
6 1ſh the Jevs, by letting looſe the King of Aſſyria upon 
* them; ibid, p. 67. Yet in the ſame page he ſays, 
that the king of Aſſyria „was as much under the 
control of the Deity, as the axe and the ſaw are un- 
« der the control of the workman.” Yet this control 
over that king implies no more, it ſeems, than that God 


let him looſe on the * And is no more implied 


the control which t e workman has over the axe 


god the ſaw; than that he lets them looſe on the timber 2 


I appeal to the reader, whether if the king of Aſſyria 
& was as much under the control of the Deity, as the 


Ste" and the ſaw are under the control of the work- 
& man ;” a poſitive and efficacious influence, and 
not a bare perm ie don, be not implied in ſuch con- 


trol. 
On Rev. xvii. 17, For God hath put in their 


& hearts to fulfil his will, and to agree and give their 


& kingdom unto the beaſt, until the words of God 
& ſhall be fulfilled ;” the Poctor remarks, «© Theſe 
c ten kings are to agree in giving their kingdom 


“ to the beaſt, that by bis protection and aſſiſtance, 


er they may be able - entirely to deſtroy the whore, 


4 by whom they have been long oppreſſed. ” Ibid, p. 
| 68. Thus the Doctor a that the end, fr 


which theſe ten kings give their power to the beaft, is 


that by his afliſtance they may deſtroy the rg whore. 
But this is a mere fup poſition, unſupported = any 
0 


thing in the text or context; nor does the Doftor 
give any reaſon toward its ſupport. Befides, what 


advantage is there in this ſuppoſition ? Is the beaſt _ 
mentioned a friend to virtue and religion? And did 


thoſe kings do their duty in giving their power into 
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and then the difficulty of God's putting it into thei 


hearts to do this wrang ſtill remains. 


On-quoting Iſai. v. 43 What could kings been 
ee done more to my vineyard, that 1 have not done 


« in it? Wherefore, when I looked, that it ſhould 
$ bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ?” 


the Doctor adds, “ according to the ſcheme'I am 


tc oppoſing, all that the Deity has done to his vine- 
6 yard, was to make it bring forth wild grapes. How 


| « could he then appeal to the men of Judah and the 


« inhabitants of Jeruſalem, 10 judge between himand 
e his vineyard ?” Ibid, p. 71; ee. Now this and all 
the reſt that the Doctor adds in his remarks on that 


text, lies equally againſt the ſcheme of a permiſſive 


decree © perfectly and infallibly bounding,” “ reſtrain- 
ing, “ marking out” and © fixing bounds to the ac- 


& tions of men, beyond which they cannot paſs.” For 


& according to this ſcheme” of the Doctor, © all that 


* the Deity has done to his vineyard was” by re- 


ſtraining them from all other actions, by bounding 
them to thoſe very actions which they have perform- 


eds, and by fixing ſuch bounds as they could not pals, 


& to make them bring forth wild grapes. How then 
* could he appeal to the men of Judah and Jeruſalem 
& to judge, between him and his vineyard? Will 
& jt be ſaid, that the means uſed with them were fuch, 


s that if they bad been rightly improved they would 


& have enabled them to baye brought forth good 
ee grapes? The anſwer is very eaſy; theſe means 


& could have no effect but ſuch as the Deity deſigned . 


cc them to have; becauſe® the Deity fixed their bounds, 
« beyond which they could not paſs,” and they 
& muſt produce either good or bad grapes, according 
& to the” bounds fixed by the Deity.——And ſo on 


through the ſame and following page. But'I need 


not republiſh Dr. Weſt's book by way of retortion. 
The Doctor in his 4th eſſay, Part II, (and in bis 
Poſtſcript) on 1 Kings xxii. 23, Now therefore, be- 


— held the Lord hath * a lying * in the . 
P 3 
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& of all theſe thy prophets J ſays, © The word tran 
& lated put ought to have been tranſlated, The Lord 
& hath permitted or ſuffered a lying ſpirit, &c. for the 
„verb here tranſlated put, frequently fignifies to per- 
« 5 or ſuffer. For the truth of this 1 appeal to 

« every good Hebrician. Thus in Ezek. xx. 25, 
& inſtead of, I gave them ſtatutes that were not good, 


© it ſhould be, I ſuffered them to bave ſtatutes that 


„ were not goed; p. 66. It is always a ſufficient 
anſwer to a mere confident aſſertion, as confidently to 
deny it. Therefore my anſwer is, „The verb here 
& tranſlated put,” which! is n does not “ frequently ſig- 
nify permit or ſulfer; and in Ezek. xx. 25, * Inſtead 
of, I gave them ſtatutes that were not good, it ſhould” 
not “ be, 1 ſulfered them to have ſtatutes that were not 


. good.“ * Dr. Weſt for the confirmation of his criti- 


eiſm appeals to every good Hebrician.” Whom he 


would. acknowledge as a good Hebrician, is very un- 


certain. Therefore, inſtead of appealing to ſo uncer- 


tain a judge, I call on the Dottor himſelf, or any oth- 


er Hebrician good or bad, to point out the inſtances, 


whether frequent or unfrequent, in which Au ſigni- 
Hes merely to permit or ſuffer. Beſide this, ſufficient 


reaſons muſt be given to convince the candid and ju- 
dicious, that it is uſed in this ſenſe, in the text now 


under conſideration, and reaſons which do not beg 


the main point, that God can do nothing toward the 


. exiſtence of fin, but barely to permit it. When theſe 


things -ſhall have been done, we ſhall have. better 


ground, on which to believe the Doctor's criticiſm, 
dan his mere round aſſertion. f 2 


CONCLUSION, 


. 
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1 HAVE now. finiſhed my remarks on Dr. Weſt's 


Eſſays on Liberty and Neceſſity. If he ſhall think 


proper to write again on thoſe ſubjects and to reply to 


theſe remarks, I requeſt him to attend to thoſe points 


only, which are material and affect the merits of the 
cauſe. If I have expoſed myſelf by: ever ſo many 
inadvertencies, which do not affect the merits of the 


cauſe, to take up his own time and that of bis readers, 


to exhibit them, ſeems not worth while. In diſputes 


of this kind ſuch inadvertencies are frequent. Alſo 
ſuch diſputes are apt to degenerate into miſrepreſenta- 


tions, perſonal reflections and logomachy. How far 
1bave fallen into any of theſe, it is not proper for me 
to ſay. However, I may ſay, that I have endeavour- 
ed to avoid them. I hope the Doctor will be erke 
ful in the ſame endeavour. 1 oy 

If he ſhall write again, I requeſt him to inform us 


more clearly, what he means by ſelf determination. 


If he mean no more than he hitherto profeſſes to 
mean, that we ourſelves determine ;”.he will in- 


form us, wherein on that head he differs from Prefi- 


dent Edwards or any other man; and whether it be 


his opinion, that we determine our own volitions in 


any other ſenſe, than we determine all our perceptions 


and feelings—— If he ſhall be of the opinion, that we 


efficiently cauſe om own volitions ; I requeſt him to 
inform us, how we (% or can do this otherwiſe than 
by : antecedent voliuons. If he ſhall grant, that. this 


is the way, in which we cauſe them ; he will pleaſe to 


remove the abſurdities ſuppoſed to attend that ſuppo- 
ſition ; and alſo decide whether or not we cauſe them 
without any reſtraint by previous certainty, i. e. wheth- 
er we cauſe them by mere chance, and at hap-hazard. 


If he ſhall ſtill be of the opinion, that volition is 
no effect; he will pleaſe to inform us how to recon- 


cile 
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cile that with the idea, that it proceeds from an intrin- 


fic cauſe and is originated by him who is the ſubject 
of it. If volition haye a cauſe, whether ;ntrinkic or 


extrinſic, it is of courſe an effect.— He will alſo be 
fo kind as to inform us, whether every human volition 
exiſted from eternity; or whether 1 it came into exiſtence 
without cauſe. 

If he ſtill maintain, that with reſpeft to praiſe and 


blame, there is no difference between natural and mo- 
ral neceſſity ; I wiſh him to inform us, whether Judas 


were as blameleſs i in betraying his Lord, becauſe it 
was previouſly certain and certainly foretold, that he 
would do it, as he was for being attached to the ſur. 


face of the earth, and not aſcending to heaven as Eli: 


A Hope the Doctor vill explain himſelf concerning 
antecedent and ende eg neceſſity. If he mean, 


| that before the exiſtence of any human action, there 


was no certainty, that it would exiſt; he will pleaſe 
to reconcile this both with divine foreknowledge, and 
with'the prophecies of ſcripture. If by antecedent 


neceflity, he mean any thing elſe than antecedent cer. 


tainty, he will pleaſe to ſhow how it is to the purpoſe, 


| dr how it oppoſes what we mean by Aae ne- 
celſiy y. a 


requeſt him tofhow the conſiſtency area theſe 
two propoſitions, that motive is neceſſary to every 
volition; and that men do not always act on the 


| Rrongeſt motive. He will of courſe ſhow, what the 


motive is which perſuades a man to paſs by the ont 


oft motive, and to act on a weaker. 
It is to be wiſhed, that the Doctor would explain 


bis favourite power to at? or not aft. If he ſhall own, 


that he means a power to chooſe or refuſe merely, it 
is prefumed, that his candour will lead him to own al- 
ſp, that he means _— on this head different from 
Prefident Edwards, unleſs by power he mean preyious 
uncertainty, and by a man's power to chooſe or refuſe, 


de * that it is in elf and in the divine view un- 
certain, 


ELLE 


certain, whether he will PREY or refuſe: And if Be if he 


mean this, I wiſh him to avow it. 

I hope he will not ſpend time in diſcuſſing quel. 
tions, which are merely verbal, ſuch as whether mo- 
tive be the cauſe or the occaſion of volition. All that 
Preſi dent Edwards means by cauſe 1 in this eaſe; 1 is Hal. 
ed _ on or antecedent. 


Perhaps the Doctor will find his book to be no leſy - 


uſeful, if he ſhall confine himſelf more to argument, 
and indulge himſelf leſs in hiſtory. Narratives, how- 
ever true and accurate, of his own opinion without 
bis reaſons, and of his ability or inability whether to 


do or to conceive, are very unintereſting to thoſe who 


think for themfelves, and do not depend on the Doc< 


tor as an authority. If he had hitherto fpared alt 


ſuch narratives, his books had been conliderably 
ſhorter and no leſs demonſtrative. 

1 hope the Doctor will he very explicit i in commu- 
nicating his idea of liberty. I preſume he vill join 
wich me in the opinion, that the whole controverſy 
turns on this, If the liberty neceſfary to moral ac- 


tion be an exemption from all extrinſie influence, we 


hold that the certain conſequence is that either we 


cauſe one volition by another; or that our volitions 


come into exiſtenee without cauſe and by mere chance. 
Therefore the Doctor will pleaſe to ſhow; that nei- 
ther of theſe conſequences . 


vhicheyer he believes does follow. | 
He ſuppoſes felf-determination is free action. Now 


1 with him to inform us, whether ſelf. determinations 
that is limited, bounded, governed and overruled, to. - 


a conformity to the divine purpoſe, as he aſſerts all 


the actions of rational creatufes to be, is free action. 
If it be, I requeſt him to inform us, why an action 
decreed to be conformed to the ſame divine purpoſe, 


is not alſo free. 
I rejoice, that this important ſubject has been tak- 


en up by ſo able an advocate as Dr. Weſt. From 


bi high ee we have a right to expet, that if 
the 


lows ; or wil avow 
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| the cauſe. which he has undertaken, be capable of 
| ſupport, it will be ſupported by the Doctor. I wiſh 


the other ſide of the queſtion had an advocate able to 
do it juſtice. However, fince I have, embarked. in 
the cauſe, I ſhall, ſo long as important matter is brought 


forward, do as wall as I can, till I ſhall either be con- 


vinced that the cauſe is a bad one, or find myfelf un- 


; ble to reply : And I doubt not, that my failure will 


raw forth to the ſupport of the truth; ſome more able 
advocate, who now through modeſty or ſome other 


_ cauſe, does not appear for its defence. 


J chink it is but fair, that Dr. Weſt, and all 1 


vho vrite againſt moral neceſſity, ſhould take the ex- 


planations, which we give of moral and natural neceſ- 
fity and inability, and all other important terms in this 


diſquiſition. And ſo far as they oppoſe any doctrine 


which we hold, they ought to oppoſe it in the ſenſe 
in which we hold it, and not in a ſenſe which they 
may find it convenient to impute to us, becauſe they 
can more eaſily confute it. Such a management of 
any queſtion as the laſt mentioned, will never bring it 


to an iſſue, and beſides is exceedingly diſingenuous, 


and gives reaſon to ſuſpect the goodnels of the cauſe, 


in favour of which it is employed. 
As this queſtion concerning liberty and neceſſity 


affekts the moſt important ſubjects of morality and 


religion; it is to be wiſhed, that the diſcuſſion of it 


may finally conduce to the more clear underſtanding 


and the more ſincere and cheerful practice of virtue 


as Arien, and to the 11 of c our FAO and e. 


FIN1S. 
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THE Reader is requeſted to correct the following Errors, 
moſt of which eſcaped the Author, in preparing the Manus | 
' ſcript for the Preſs. | - "0 ; 


Page 8, line 21, for the, read Py 
37. 17, for freedom, read power. 
50, 11, read, it does 2. | 
65, 77 x read, why it is as it 7s. BT. 
84, 20, for then, read an. £ 
105, 14, for Johnſon, read Fackſon, 
140, 17, read, which do not happen F 
143, 31, read, judge the world. | 1 5 
164, 11, read, without a cauſe. 
180, 28, for this, read the. 
215, 23, for thought, read taught, 
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